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THE WOOING O'T. 



CHAPTER L 

' Mrs. Berry from this time was a constant 
puzzle to Maggie. She was not unkirid, but she 
was preoccupied, and strangely reticent. She con- 
stantly sent Maggie out on distant errands, or 
set her long tasks of millinery and needlework, 
which could not be performed in the salon. The 
sprightly widow seemed more thoughtful, more 
indisposed to outlay and dissipation, than before 
her visit to Fontainebleau, and Maggie's percep- 
tions, quickened by TrafFord's remark, inclined 
her to think that her protectress must be in some 
way entangled with the Count De Bragance. A 
week after Mrs. Berry's last reception had nearly 
elapsed, and all things continued in the same un- 
settled unexplained state. TrafFord had called 
twice when they were out, and was once received 
by Mrs. Berry, while Maggie, chained, not to the 
oar, but the scissors, dared not leave her work, 
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2 TJie Wooing oH. 

and was not sent for. This was a trial harder to 
bear than she liked to confess to herself. 

At last Maggie determined to break through 
the uncomfortable silence and estrangement which 
had grown up so unaccountably between her pro- 
tectress and herself. The explanation came about 
easily enough one morning after a long and diffi- 
cult discussion as to the most judicious style of 
trimming a cleaned white alpaca. 

"Well, after all, Maggie, I believe you are 
right ; cerise ribbon and black lace will make it 
like new. And, Maggie, there's that violet-and- 
black silk of mine — the body doesn't fit well ; but 
I have worn it very little — indeed it's as good as 
new. However, Maggie, you are welcome to it; 
you have always been a good girl to me. What a 
sin and a shame it was you didn't marry the Earl !" 

" We would both have repented it, I am sure. 
And, dear Mrs. Berry, you are so kind, that I feel 
I must say how anxious and uneasy I am about 
you and everything. I know there's some change 
taking place. Don't think me inquisitive, but are 
you — are you engaged to M. De Bragance ?" 

" Why, Maggie, it's really no affair of yours," 
began Mrs. Berry, ;with some attempt at dignity ; 
but then, suddenly changing her tone, she ex- 
claimed, " Well, then, I am ; and there's an end 
of it !" 

"Oh, how sorry I am to hear you say so !" cried 
Maggie, with unmistakable sincerity. 
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" Why, my dear, I daresay it will be a great 
break-up to you. But lor', Maggie, if you go 
back to the old shop and advertise you'll pick up 
something quite as good, though I don't think 
you'll find another like me in a hurry. Anyhow, 
you needn't grudge me a husband. But Til be 
bound you're sorry enough you didn't take Lord 
Torchester, now." 

" Ah, Mrs. Berry, how little you know me and 
what I mean ! I am sorry because I cannot like the 
Count — because I am sure he will not make you 
happy — because — because — for every reason. 
Have you written to Mr. Dunsford about it.^ 
Pray, pray do not do anything rash without con- 
sulting him." 

"I declare, Maggie, one would think I was 
going to risk my life, or something dreadful of 
that sort." 

" And so you are, dear Mrs. Berry ; I am sure 
marriage is risking your life. Now, have you 
written to Mr. Dunsford about money and 
character and all that .^" 

" My goodness, what a mercenary little crea- 
ture you are ! No, I have not written to Mr. 
Dunsford, but I am going to. You see, the 
Count is engaged in a little political matter just 
now. It will soon be settled : but until it is he 
doesn't like (more for the sake of others than him- 
self) to draw the attention of a stiff English 
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lawyer, like Dunsford, on him. But as soon as he 
gives me leave Til write and tell Dunsford ; for 
the Count is anxious to do everything handsome 
about settlements and all that" 

" Oh, Mrs. Berry, how I wish we were safe in 
London !" sighed Maggie, overwhelmed by this 
glimpse of the Count's surroundings. " I cannot 
help feeling very miserable about you. Do, do . 
promise me that you will never marry him without 
Mr. Dunsford's knowledge — his full knowledge 
of everything." 

" Lor', child ! I am not such a fool. But in- 
deed the Count is horrid jealous, and so foolish 
about me (though he tries to conceal it before 
faces) that he is quite miserable till this political 
business is at an end and everything can be settled 
and declared." 

"Well, Mrs. Berry, do pray tell Mr. Dunsford 
at once. Why should M. De Bragances politics 
keep you from consulting so sensible a friend if 
they were not dangerous and wrong ?" 

" Oh, that's all you know about it. I can tell 
you there is a very brilliant career before me. 
People little know the changes that's going to be." 
" All I hope and pray is that you may be happy," 
cried poor Maggie, tears in her eyes and despair 
in her voice, utterly aghast at this revelation of 
the widow's folly and credulity, on which De 
Bragance was evidently playing for some reason. 
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All she could now do for her friend was to keep 
her up to her resolution not to marry without 
consulting Mr. Dunsford ; for to fight against the 
Count's influence was impossible. 

" Lor', Maggie, don't be making yourself un- 
happy for nothing ; and above all, child, don't 
let out a word about us being engaged — to no one. 
The Count says it is essential t6 keep everything 
quiet in order to — to — oh, to frustrate his enemies, 
in short. Now, mind you don't say one* word to 
any one." • 

"I will not, as you wish it, Mrs. Berry." 

" So now you understand everything, you can 
keep out of the way when the Count comes, and 
I'll look out all sorts of things that may be of use 
to you. I'd like you to stay with me to the last 
— till I'm Countess De Bragance ; but then I'm 
afraid you must go ; for, to tell you the truth, 
the Count's no fonder of you than you are of 
him. However, I'll pay your fare back and give 
you a present into the bargain when the time 
comes, though you have been considerably over 
the year with me, Maggie." 

"Oh, you have always been most kind and 
generous to me," cried Maggie^ with hearty 
gratitude, though quite bewildered by the com- 
plete change coming on so fast, and scarcely 
heeding the confidences which, the barrier once 
broken, Mrs. Berry proceeded to pour into her 
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unsympathising bosom touching the doubts and 
fears which had kept the Count silent, his suffer- 
ings lest his love should not be reciprocated, his 
distinguished position, his political importance, 
&c., &c., &c., until she was interrupted by the 
announcement that the subject of her commentaries 
awaited her in the salon. 

" Well, Maggie, you might go out and get the 
cerise ribbon; it will divert your mind — rouse 
you out of the blues." 

But this desirable end was not so easy of ac- 
complishment ; Maggie was thoroughly depressed. 
Mrs. Berry's destiny seemed so dre;adful, and she 
herself utterly powerless to prevent it. There was 
nothing to be done but to resign herself to the 
eddies and currents of life's stream and let them 
carry her whither they would. 

It was altogether a dull day, for Mrs. Berry 
went out in the evening, and Maggie, in spite of 
her better judgment, longed very intensely that 
TrafFord might call ; for though she must not tell 
him of the widow's engagement they could speak 
of it as a thing that might be, and his opinion or 
advice or anything he might say about it would be 
sure to be wise and worthy of note. At any rate, 
he surely would not leave without saying good- 
bye. And then all his books and papers — how 
was she to return them to him unless he sent for 
them.? So Maggie stitched away at the cerjse 
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garniiure^ conjuring up TrafFord's dark face and 
deep-set eyes and sweet lingering smile so vividly, 
that at last she started quite ashamed of herself, 
and turned her thoughts away to the old tender 
home and the mother love, still her dearest, 
holiest memory, till the tears of which she was 
unconscious, dropped on some of the sacred cerise 
ribbon and made her feel a guilty wretch indeed. 

" I wonder what will become of me ultimately,'* 
she thought, as " she smoothed her work and 
folded it right," like Lord Houghton's charming 
^^ fair little girl." "I suppose I shall have to go 
to Beverly Street, for a while at all events. 
Heigho ! I wish I did not hate my aunt so much, 
or that I could have poor Uncle Grey all to my- 
self to make him happy, for I do not think any 
of them care for him." 

And so she rose up and sought for a book 
wherewith to employ her rebel thoughts, as she 
must not dream of seeking her pillow till Mrs. 
Berry returned. 

"I say, Maggie," cried Mrs. Berry the next 
morning, when her breakfast was brought, " I 
am not going to receive to-night. All our set 
have agreed to go to Mabille, just to see the 
fun, and Spencer Smith gives us a supper after. 
I would take you, only there is not a gentleman 
to take care of you, and you can't go to Mabille 
without." 
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" Oh, do not mind about me," said Maggie 
contentedly, quite glad to be released from the 
reception. " I can stay at home very well, and 
read or work." 

The rendezvous for the party to Mabille was 
at the Baroness's apartments, so Maggie was left 
alone somewhat early, but found it not so easy to 
carry out her intention of enjoying a long and 
uninterrupted treat of reading in peace. Uneasy 
thoughts would obtrude themselves — a great and 
unutterable horror of returning to her aunt — of 
losing sight of such glimpses of a more polished 
and higher-toned world as her life with Mrs. 
Berry had afforded her ; and then she wondered 
vaguely that neither Bell nor Jemima had an- 
swered either of her last letters — ^so long a lapse 
in even their intermittent correspondence was 
strange; but ,they ,were always negligent. And 
so she passed further out of the realms of distinct 
thought into dreamland, and sat long, her elbow 
on the table, one hand supporting her head, the 
other turning slowly over and over the pages she 
did not see. 

At last Rosalie startled her by entering noisily 
with the lamp, which she placed on the table, ex- 
claiming, " Foilay monsieur y qui vous chercAe,*' and 
was immediately followed by TrafFord. 

" Now, as Mademoiselle will not be alone," con- 
tinued Rosalie, " I shall go and make a visit to 
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my poor brother, who is very sufFering ! quite near 
this, and return in a little quarter of an hour." 
So, without waiting a reply, Rosalie took herself 
off. 

"No reception to-night. Miss Grey! Is the 
fair widow ^ woo'd and married and a',' that such 
a bouleversement of the established order of things 
has occurred ?" asked TrafFord, seating himself at 
the table, while Maggie, a little — only a little — 
surprised, closed her book. 

" No, no," she said, smiling, the quick bright 
blush which had risen to her cheek at his first 
address dying away. " But it seems the people 
who usually come here have agreed to go to 
Mabille instead. So I have had a quiet evening 
all to myself, which I was very glad of." 

"I can imagine that," said TraflFord, shading 
his eyes with his hand, as if from the lamp, that 
he might unnoticed take a long, and, as he intended, 
last look at the fair fresh face, the pensive mobile 
mouth, and clear frank eyes opposite to him. 
Neither did he mention that he happened to have 
seen the party aforesaid go into the famous gardens 
as he strolled to and fro, uncertain whether he 
would put himself to the pain of seeing Maggie 
surrounded by Mrs. Berry's set " And," he con- 
tinued, " you have been consoling yourself with a 
novel?" 

" An unusual treat to me," returned Maggie, 
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and proceeded to speak of some of the characters 
from a sort of dread of silence. TrafFord was un- 
usually silent, though brimming over with words 
he must not speak. 

At length, struck by his remarkable stillness, 
Maggie stopped short, and with a quick glance at 
his face, which looked haggard and thinner than 
ever, said softly and timidly, " Are you quite well, 
Mr. TrafFord ? You look ill." 

"111 enough," he returned, without thinking, 
and then hastily added : " There is nothing the 
matter with me — but — but I am glad to have an 
opportunity of seeing you quietly. Miss Grey, I 
leave Paris to-morrow." 

This was the upshot of the many studies he had 
made of tours de phrases in which he should best 
break the trying intelligence; for without cox- 
combry he feared, honestly feared, that he might 
cause pain to that untried simple heart. Now he 
had blurted out the whole truth, and noted with a 
most illogical mingling of pain and pleasure how 
Maggie's little hands involuntarily clasped them- 
selves together and her lip quivered for a moment, 
even while she exclaimed, with a frankness that 
belied these symptons : 

" Leave Paris to-tnorrqw ? I am so sorry !" 

" Yet I can be but a small loss to you," said 
TrafFord, with reviving animation, irresistibly im- 
pelled to play with fire, to his own cost and de- 
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triment. " I have never been able to be of use to 

you as I should like, or " he paused abruptly 

and lost the thread of his discourse in a great 
longing to take both her hands in his and tell her 
what an awful wrench this parting was. 

" Is he really pained to part with me, ahd too 
proud to own it ?" thought Maggie. " He is not 
like himself" " You have always been very good 
to me," she said aloud, determined not to show 
any weakness herself, though how her heart beat 
TrafFord little imagined ; " you have shown me 
great consideration, and understood me, and I never 
met any one to take thai trouble before ; but I 
suppose it was no trouble to you." 

Maggie meant a high tribute to his knowledge 
of character, and when Trafford answered absently, 
"Not much," considered he had formed no very 
high estimate of her. 

" But I have a quantity of books and ^papers of 
yours," was her next remark, after a short awk- 
ward silence. " How am I to return therh, ahd 
Rosalie is gone out ?" 

** They are not of the slightest consequence ; do 
not trouble about them. And now listen to me," 
moving to a low ottoman beside her ; " let us talk 
in the plainest most common-sense style. Promise 
not to quarrel with what I say." 

" Indeed I will not," returned Maggie, taking 
up her work. There was such a sweet fullness of 
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anticipative pardon in her voice and smile that 
TrafFord rose and paced once or twice to and fro 
before he could quite command the common-place 
tone he proposed to use. " This widow of yours 
is going to make a fool of herself very soon, that 
is tolerably evident, and you cannot live on with 
Madame la Comtesse De Bragance ?" 

" Of course not. I shall not be asked." 

" Well then, do put down your work and look 
at me while I speak." This was said imploringly, 
and Maggie obeyed, looking straight at him- for 
a second, and then gradually dropping her eyelids. 

"Well then — ^you'U have to return to your 
aunt, and what will become of you there, Maggie?" 
Her name came out so naturally that neither of 
them noticed it. 

"Oh, I shall not be there long I hope," she 
said, rather dejectedly. 

" It is all awfully uncertain. Now I shall see Lady 
Torchester the day after to-morrow, and she will 
certainly ask about you. May I not tell her that 
you will soon be disengaged and glad to find a 
quiet comfortable home somewhere ? I can add my 
own opinion of you, you know, as a very obstinate, 
high-spirited young lady, who will not yield an 
inch to any one ; but — on the whole, not a dis- 
agreeable companion. You cannot possibly object 
to this, and if Lady Torchester writes to you you 
will reply .?" 
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" Yes, to be sure I shall," cried Maggie. " Do 
you think me so unreasonable or so ill-bred as to 
leave a kindness unacknowledged, or reject any- 
chance of independence ? Though I Would much 
rather not have it through Lady Torchester, for I 

don't want ever to meet Lord Torchester or 

in short I want to forget all about it," and she re- 
commenced her work with an air of resolution. 

" What !" exclaimed TrafFord, for he could not 
keep back the words, " do you wish to forget all 
and every one connected with Tor's disappoint- 
ment? Will you wipe me out with the rest?" 

"No," replied Maggie, half surprised at the 
coolness lent her by pride, which would not let 
her for a moment seem to accept the implied ten- 
derness for an open avowal of which she was too 
lowly. " No, I never wish to forget the real kind- 
ness you have shown me, and," she continued, 
with a beating heart and voice she could scarce 
keep steady, yet determined to show she wanted 
nothing from him, " it is so odd that we should 
be such friends — it is even strange we should ever 
have met, our places are so widely^ apart. I sup- 
pose after this we shall never meet again ; but I 
shall ever remember that all through your anxiety 
to save your cousin from an unequal match you 
did me justice and never wounded me. I hope 
you will remember (if you remember anything 
about it) that I heartily acknowledge this, and am 
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obliged to you." She stopped abruptly, feeling 
as if she had said too much. 

"Remember?" muttered TrafFord, half to him- 
self " I shall remember longer and more than 
you think;" and then a long silence ensued. 
TrafFord was at once relieved, yet a little mortified 
at Maggie's tone. It was impossible so young 
and candid a creature could completely disguise 
her sentiments if she cared for him, and it was 
better so — much better ; particularly as there could 
be no harm in his staying a little longer. So he 
roused himself and talked of Lord Torchester and 
the likeness Maggie had perceived in him to her 
cousin John Grey ; but the conversation languished. 
If Maggie was composed, she was also spiritless, 
and TrafFord gathered himself up for the efFort 
of saying good-bye. 

" Do not let me commit the stupidity of for- 
getting to take your address should Lady Tor- 
chester want to write to you." 

"I hardly know where. I am sure we shall 
soon leave Paris. I had better give you my 
uncle's — No. i, Beverly Street." 

" Pray write it." So Maggie hastily wrote 
down, " M. Grey, care of Mr. John Grey, 
chemist, i, Beverly Street." 

" That will always find me," she said, giving 
it to him ; " though I feel as if I were adrift. I 
think I should like to be on the Continent 
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again. Life is easier and pleasanter than in Eng- 
land." 

" Life is a tremendous puzzle !" 

"And rather, a sad one, I think," 3aid poor 
Maggie. 

"Well, I must go," replied TrafFord, slowly 
folding up the morsel of paper on which Maggie 
had written her address, and placing it in his 
pocketbook, feeling that he must cut the interview 
short if he was to retreat with any credit. " Good- 
bye, then," he said, rising and taking her hand. 
" I am glad you do not quite reject my offer of 
Lady Torchester's assistance." 

" Good-bye," said Maggie simply, and TrafFord 
turned away, but as he reached the door he felt 
he could not leave her thus, and coming quickly 
back took her cold hand in both of his. 

" Maggie," said he, looking intently down into 
her eyes, and speaking hurriedly, " should you be 
in real trouble or di^culty, should your aunt or 
any one else be intolerable, promise to write to 
me — write to Lady Torchester's care, if you will. 
* The Beeches, Richmond,' or * St. James Square,' 
will always find her; and my club is 'The 
Travellers.' Don't fancy yourself without friends; 
life is hard enough, and wants no sensation of 
loneliness to darken it more. Promise me this, 
iear Maggie." 

" Yes, I will if I need it," murmured Maggie, 
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almost stunned by this exhibition of feeling and 
interest. 

" It is a promise, mind, and I expect you to 
keep it," returned TrafFord; then pressing her 
hand almost painfully, he repeated, "Good-bye 
then, Maggie, good-bye," and went away so 
quickly that she heard the outer door shut before 
she quite understood he was gone. 

And then what an awful desolation fell ypon 
her ! — even a darkness that might be felt. Had 
she indeed seen the last of him ? Was her life 
henceforth to be all gloom ? Was it possible that 
with her knowledge of the barrier between them 
— a barrier, the width of which, with all his 
chivalrous courtesy and playful tenderness, he had 
never for a moment sought to lessen or disguise — 
she had let this man twine himself round her 
heart till she felt as if she could sacrifice pride and 
reserve, and past and future, just to hear his voice 
once more, in those accents which said more than 
words — to feel the clasp of his hand upon her 
own. ** What shall I do ? How can I bear it?" 
she exclaimed aloud, secure in her loneliness and 
frightened at the intensity of her own feelings, 
the depths of which had never before been stirred. 
Yet, the first moments of agitation over, she 
struggled gallantly against the tide of her grief. 

Maggie was no logician in her coolest moments, 
and now especially was incapable of reason ; but 
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the fixed underlying feminine instinct, which has 
probably kept more women straight than religion, 
morality, and calculation put together, the true 
instinct that woman "should not unsought be 
won," which she possessed very strongly, came to 
her aid, and she cried shame upon herself for thus 
casting her full heart before a man who didn't 
want it. 

Of course it was plain enough that he felt 
keenly parting with her, that he liked her at any 
rate beyond the average of an everyday acquaint- 
ance. She was not utterly " unsought ;" but if 
he had given her a tithe of the affection she 
lavished on him would he submit to this separa- 
tion ? He was no great lord like his cousin, with 
a noble mother whose proud heart might break 
. under the load of a mesalliance ; he had no clearly 
defined "caste" duties to restrain the impulses of 
his heart. " No," thought Maggie, " I must not 
exaggerate looks and tones and chance words ; he 
could only have felt kindly friendship for a girl, 
whom, though she amused him, he certainly 
respected, and that is a comfort ;" then with the 
genuine humility which, in characters like Maggie's, 
exists quite apart from the smallest tinge of self- 
abasement, she thought over the small induce- 
ments she possessed to draw a man like TraflFord 
out of his own sphere to take a lowly and un- 
gifted girl like herself to wife : " Of course, it is 
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too absurd to think of, and I must try and put 
him quite out of my head. It seems as if I 
never could cease to see him now, but if I try 
hard I may grow quiet and hopeful again, I wish 
he had gone away with Lord Torchester. I did 
not care for him so much then — but I did care 
though, too much, even then. What a fool I am !" 

So she sat there • dreaming and fighting 
against her dreams, and, although perhaps high 
and philosophic minds might disdain the curious 
jumble which Maggie would have termed thinking, 
she fought a good fight in that lonely hour — a fight 
which, if some delicate decorations and delusions 
were tarnished and destroyed, left an increase of 
strength behind it. 

When Rosalie returned she was surprised and 
rather offended to find that Monsieur had gone — 
gone a long time. " Mais, mon Pieu ! laisser une 
charmante demoiselle comme vous toute seule ! 
Ah ! il est Anglais, bien entendu !" 

** Rosalie," said Maggie, deeply grateful that 
the " little quarter of an hour " had stretched into 
half a dozen, and left her the inestimable advan- 
tage of utter solitude in which to do battle; 
" Rosalie, I have worked and written till my eyes 
and head ache. I must go to bed. If you cannot 
manage to undress Mrs. Berry when she comeis in, 
call me, and I will get up ; I fancy she will be 
late." 
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"AUez au lit, mon ange," returned Rosalie 
genially; " je ferai Timpossible pour vous donner 
de repos." And as Maggie retreated she muttered, 
" Je Grains que tout ne va pas bien la has. Quant 
a cette poupee de femme, elle est trop bien servie 

ma foi !" 

« * ♦ « « 

Mrs. Berry was far too much occupied in her 
own concerns to notice whether any change had 
come o'er the spirit of Maggie's life during the 
week which followed TraiFord's departure ; and in- 
deed it would have puzzled so superficial an 
observer to distinguish the subtle difference that 
was to be felt rather than seen in her young pro- 
tegee. For Maggie fought bravely against senti- 
ment and depression, and had the great assistance 
of feeling that none save herself knew her weak- 
ness. Moreover, although her religious know- 
ledge and aspirations had, since her mother's death, 
had little to extend or foster them, and she was 
strangely ignorant of the merits of High or Ijow 
Church, she was yet happy in thoroughly believing 
in a Providence that shapes our ends — an almighty 
Father who would deign to accept the service of 
an honest life and hear the prayer of an earnest 
heart. Had she been asked what was her religious 
creed she would no doubt have rehearsed correctly 
" The Articles of the Christian Faith;" but how 
much of these she believed with the understanding 
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and the heart she never stopped to question. Her 
faithful chronicler is quite ready to affirm that the 
substance of her religion is contained in the above 
summary* She was therefore not quite without 
consolation. 

" Maggie," said Mrs. Berry, about a week after 
this parting had nearly pressed the life out of her. 
protegee's young heart, " Maggie, can we pack up 
everything and pay up everything to-morrow, so 
as to be able to start the day after for England ?" 
" Start for England the day after to-morrow !" 
cried Maggie, delighted. "I don't think it is 
possible, but I will do my best I will go and 
look over the bills at once ; the only thing really 
to come is Madame Delplanque's, and you had 
better see about that yourself Still I do not see 
how we can get off on Thursday." 

" Well, we must, that is the long and short of 
it. The Count says he will meet us at Dover on 
Thursday, so we must go." 

" The Count !" repeated Maggie dismayed. 
She had nearly forgotten him, for he too had dis- 
appeared suddenly, at least, she had not seen him 
since the memorable evening of the party to 
Mabille. " I suppose then we are bound for 
London V added Maggie, rather eagerly, anxious 
to bring the widow within the common-sense in- 
fluence of Mr. Dunsford. 

"Yes, I suppose so," replied Mrs. Berry, 
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evasively, " but never mind just now. You go 
and speak to Rosalie. I suppose I must pay her 
a month for nothing at all." 

"Of course," returned Maggie, who at once 
plunged into the fatigue and bewilderment of such 
a sudden move with a right good will that bore 
her triumphantly through all her difficulties. The 
constant movement, the more than complete 
occupation, were a wonderful relief after the weary 
monotony of her mental strife ; and when on the 
destined Thursday she followed Mrs. Berry intd 
the luggage-laden ^^rr^ that was to take them to 
the station, though every limb ached with fatigue, 
she felt more freshness of spirit than she had known 
for many days. 



CHAPTER 11. 

The London season was at the spring-tide, in 
the fullest flood, when TrafFord found himself 
once more in the Albany. 

Lord Torchester had never got further than the 
great metropolis, having been swept into the 
social maelstrom, where he found an excellent 
place assigned him — and TrafFord was much 
struck and amused by the increase of self-posses- 
sion and worldly tact which the young earl ap- 
peared to have acquired, even in the short space of 
four or five weeks. He had begged TraflFord to 
join him, and was very pleased to see him ; but 
he evidently had not a disengaged moment, and 
TraflFord, for whom London had none of the 
charms it possessed for his cousin, quickly deter- 
mined to seek somewhere else the change of 
scene and thought he felt he must have. 

A great friend of his, an artist, as yet scarcely 
known (for Geoffrey TraflFord had many dear 
friends in Bohemia), was about to start for Bor- 
deaux, intending to sketch among the picturesque 
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old towns of Aquitaine, and then to push on to the 
Pyrenees, TrafFoi:d proposed to accompany him 
so far. There was a good deal of the artist in his 
nature, and he was an immense favourite among 
the pleasant, careless, ready-witted knights of the 
brush and the pen; who declared him to be a 
good fellow though unavoidably a fine gentleman, 
and as ready to rough it in any of their expeditions 
as the poorest among them. But first he must sec 
Lady Torchester and Bolton. His aunt, on the 
occasion of his dining with her the day after his 
arrival, had been surrounded by a large party of 
her own peculiar people. He had, therefore, 
no opportunity of executing his self imposed- 
mission. 

The stamp of the busy season was nowhere 
more visible than in the vicinity of Lincoln's Inn. 
Hansom cabs writhed and twisted through the 
tortuous approaches, coming out into its com- 
parative quiet from beneath mysterious archways, 
and depositing anxious-looking clients, pale lawyers, 
florid country gentlemen — doomed flies on the 
edge of that web of courts which spreads its meshes 
between the so-called "Fields" and Chancery 
Lane. The dusty heated faces that looked out 
from under those terrible horsehair wigs, which 
at once proclaim and punish the limbs of the law, 
were visibly in need of sea baths and fresh air, as 
the owners thereof whisked from one court to 
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another, the tails of their gowns fluttering behind 
them. 

In a large, quiet, cool back room, on the ground 
floor of a large dull house on the south side of the 
above-named fields — z vast house, every room of 
which was crammed with clerks and papers, and 
where the scratching of pens ceased not from morn 
till ev.e in the everlasting task of wrapping up the 
sense of facts in a mist of words — in this cool, big, 
back room, enthroned in state, sat Mr. Bolton, 
head of the great firm of Bolton and Lee, a prince 
among solicitors, a depository of aristocratic secrets 
from whose penetrating eyes no client's little weak- 
nesses were hidden. He was dictating a letter to 
a doughy looking clerk, who took down his 
utterances in shorthand. As he spoke, another 
youth entered with a slip of paper, at which Mr. 
Bolton glanced, and saying shortly, "In five 
minutes," continued his letter to the end. Where- 
upon the doughy looking clerk vanished, and 
shortly after Mr. GeoflFrey TtaflFord was ushered 
in. 

" Very glad to see you," said Bolton, shaking 
hands with him cordially. " When did you re- 
turn ? I began to be afraid you would never come 
back." 

" I arrived a few days ago," said TraflFord, 
drawing a chair in front of Bolton's table. 

" Can't say you are looking the better of your 
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stay in Paris; though you seem to have done the 
state great service. I suppose you have seen the 
Countess, and received the ovation she had pre- 
pared for you ? You certainly have been the sal- 
vation of her son." 

"Nothing of the kind, I assure you," said 
TrafFord impatiently. " I did nothing, could do 
nothing. The luck of the family was in* the as- 
cendant, and Torchester is a free man. Yes, I 
dined with my aunt on Tuesday, and was glad to 
see her so cheerful and content. I am going out 
of town again next week, so I thought I would 
have a talk with you, and hear what you have 
been doing." 

"Quite right, Mr. TrafFord. By the way, 
your last from Paris gave me great pleasure. 
Though you commit yourself to nothing, I could 
see the promise of a political career. I have my 
eyes open for the first chance of a seat. I had a 
talk with our honest Mudborough representative ; 
but I am sorely afraid you are too liberal for that 
constituency." 

" I think I am," said TrafFord, absently. 

" By the way, I have put all your available 
capital into Oldham and Garret — you gave me 
carte blanched 

" I have no doubt you have done well," returned 
TrafFord, thoughtfully. "I suppose there is 
nothing left " 
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"Except the Riversdale Farms," interrupted 
Bolton, " and though they are underlet they bring 
in a trifle over four hundred a year." 

"One would not starve on that," said Traf- 
ford. 

" Starve ! My dear sir ! your fortune is before 
you. Why, you will be able to reckon on eight 
per cent, for your capital ; so there is a very decent 
income to begin upon. Enough to start you 
on some career free from carking cares, and need- 
ing only to think of success." 

TrafFord rose, and walked to the window with- 
out speaking, and then turning with his pleasant 
smile to Bolton, exclaimed, " I am really not worth 
the trouble you take. Yet I feel rather ashamed of 
having done nothing but hunt and shoot and fish, 
for these twenty-five years past. I suppose I have 
followed my vocation, and for the life of me I 
cannot find another. I have not a mission of any 
sort, and I have a strong conviction that England 
will pull through all her difficulties without my 
help." 

" She would be all the better for the help of an 
honest, intelligent, well-educated gentleman, to 
counterbalance the crowd of officious, self-interested 
demagogues who force themselves to the front to 
pick up what they can." 

" Yet if I do join the * crushing crowd,' Bolton, 
T fancy I shall be a bit of a Radical." 
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" Be something/' said the energetic old gentle- 
man emphatically. " I was brought up a Tory, 
and I lean to that faction, but were I a young 
man I should be a Liberal. Whatever one's 
likings or prejudices, we must go with the spirit 
of the times, or be thrown out of the race alto- 
gether." 

"To tell you the truth," rejoined TrafFord, 
" I want to do something, be interested in some- 
thing, and get rid of this infernal sense of self 
and isolation that hangs round me like a winding- 
sheet" He stopped abruptly at the sight of 
Bolton's astonished expression of countenance as 
he listened to such an unwonted outburst from the 
usually calm debonair TrafFord. " I mean, I am 
rather sick of myself," he continued, laughing. 
" I suppose I have caught the trick of tall talking 
from my French acquaintance." 

" My dear young friend, you are not well ; you 
had better see Dr. SaviUe. Now I look at 
you, you are looking thin and haggard ; not half 
the man you were two months ago." 

" Pooh ! nonsense ! Seriously, Bolton, I am 
resolved to make myself a place, but I am going 
to run over to St. Petersburg first. Nothing to 
be done here during the winter, and St. Peters- 
burg is one of the few places I don't know." 

** Come, Mr. TrafFord, no looking back, once 
you have put your hand to the plough." 
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" But I haven't put my hand to it. Then the 
Countess wajtits me to take Torchester in hand 
arid convey him away somewhere north, where his 
cousin, Miss Wallscourt, is staying ; the heiress 
that is to be, towards whom the pious Countess' 
feelings are somewhat tinged with the old leaven. 
But if she thinks that because I was ready to mar 
one marriage I am willing to make another, she is 
much mistaken. From henceforth my revered 
• cousin must manage his love affairs himself. He 
will be all right now." 

" I suppose so. But, my dear Mr. TrafFord, I 
always thought the young lady in question would 
exactly suit you. Lady Torchester ought to re- 
member the Earl has come in to a highly improved 
and improvable estate; while you- — well, you 
would undoubtedly be the better of an heiress-wife. 
You know Miss Wallscourt V 

" Yes — that is, I knew her as a child and a very 

■ 

young girl, a pretty and uncommonly self-willed 
little thing. She must be one or two and twenty 
now. No, Bolton, my fancies do not lead that 
way ; I don't care for matrimony. I'll tell you 
what I'll do. I will amuse myself and make up 
my political mind till Christmas, and then I'll come 
into residence in this huge market and do some- 
thing. I will ! not to please you only ; to please 
myself." 

" If you begin in that spirit, you will succeed. 
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But an heiress is not to be despised; such an 
heiress, well bred, well born, a family connection, 
no objectionable blood ties, sufficient good looks, 
et cetera, to do away with a mercenary air — eh ?" 
TrafFord took up his hat and rose lazily. Lean- 
ing his arm on the chimneypiece, he remarked, 

" I begin seriously to doubt whether education 
and civilisation, and all the other botherations, do 
any good ; I mean in the sense of enjoyment. A 
well-to-do savage in a country full of game .has a 
far jollier life of it than I have, for instance. He 
can indulge his natural tastes, and not be cribbed, 
cabined, and confined, with here a barrier of rank 
and there a rampart of duty, debts to oneself, to 
one's tailor, to society, and the Lord knows what 
besides. I think I would go back to North 
America, were it not for having tasted that fatal 
tree of knowledge, which somehow spoils the 
flavour of other fruit." 

"Pooh! nonsense! My young friend, you 
have always permitted me to assume the character 
of your Mentor, so I must tell you, your nonsense 
is not even original. There is no occupation more 
exhilarating than the struggle to get the better 
of one's fellow-creatures. Throw yourself into the 
battle, and we shall hear no more of sucK thin 
philosophy. I cannot help thinking, Mr. Traf- 
ford," looking keenly at him, " that you are not 
well, or — or something." 
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TrafFord laughed good-humouredly. "I am 
well enough, old friend," he said. " I only want 
work, I suppose, and as you have plenty I will 
take myself away.'* 

" Where are you going?" 

" To dine with Lady Torchester. She wants a 
tete-a-tete dinner, as I start to-morrow. When we 
met on Tuesday 'twas in a crowd. Good-bye, 
Bolton, and many thanks for your fatherly care of 
self and belongings." * 

" Keep me informed of your movements," said 
Mr. Bolton, rising and shaking his young friend's 
hand, " and don't throw away the * goods the gods 
provide.' " 

" Au revoir^' returned TrafFord, and closed the 

door on his Mentbr. 

« ♦ * 4t « 

At the early hour of seven that evening Geoffrey 
TrafFord sat at dinner with his aunt in the hand- 
some but sombre dining-room of The Beeches. 

" I am afraid my hours are uncomfortably early 
for you, Geoffrey," said the Countess. " Had I 
thought, I should have said dinner at eight." 

" My dear aunt, I have dined well at all hours, 
from eleven till nine ; seven is, I think, sensible. 
I should be shocked had you changed your hour 
for me." 

" When do you start to-morrow ? — Barnes, Mr. 
TrafFord will take a little more fish." 
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" Thanks. We talk of catching the steamer at 
Gravesend about two to-morrow." 

" The steamer ! By what route do you travel 
then ?" 

" By steamer to Bordeaux." 

"Rather an uncomfortable mode of progress!" 

" Not to an old salt like myself No, thanks " 
(fowl offered) ; " lamb." 

" Was Paris very full of English ?" 

" They were thick as leaves that fall in Val- 
lambrosa." 

A pause, during which Lady Torchester longed 
for the dessert and uninterrupted confidence. 

" Will you not take champagne, Geoffrey ?" 

"Dear Lady Torchester, no. It would be 
sacrilege to mix any other vintage with your in- 
comparable Burgundy. I saw Bolton to-day. 
He was inquiring particularly for your ladyship. 
What a capital fellow he is !" 

Yes," returned the Countess slowly, doubtfully. 
P oor dear Lord Torchester had the highest pos- 
sible opinion of him. But is it not sad to see a 
man of his age so absorbed in the things of this 
life ? It is curious that neither Mr. Badger nor 
Mr. White, both very enlightened men — Tor- 
chester's tutors — you remember Mr. Badger I am 
sure?— neither of them liked Mr. Bolton. They 
thought — I do not know exactly what they 
thought, but they did not like him." 
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"No, r fancy not," said Geoffrey, accepting a 
segment of iced pudding. " He certainly is a 
hopeless heathen in some ways, but you could 
not have a sounder adviser. I am sure I owe 
him an unlimited amount of gratitude for all 
sorts of good services." 

At last dessert was put on and they were alone. 

" Now, my dear Geoffrey," said the Countess, 
"I quite long to hear all details. I had such a 
hurried talk with you when you were here with 
all those people. When you went over first how 
did Torchester receive you ?" . 

**Not very cordially. He evidently thought 
my visit boded interruption to his plans," replied 
Geoffrey, his heart beating a little faster than he 
expected at this much- wished- for opening, which 
he meant to use in Maggie's service, while he re- 
membered that it was just a week that very even- 
ing since, by such a tremendous effort of self- 
control, he had bid her good-bye with but in- 
different composure. " I soon saw I could do very 
little with him, and I much fear my efforts, though 
guarded, earned me his hearty disgust," added 
Trafford, laughing as he remembered the tete-a-tete 
he had so ruthlessly interrupted. 

/'I am sure, Geoffrey, Torchester is warmly 
attached to you, and he ought to be. I will always 
believe that you did somehow save him. I am 
sure, but for you, this Miss Grey would now be 
my daughter-in-law." 
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As the Countess spoke, an idea flashed across 
Traffbrd's mind. *^ Could it be that a half-un- 
conscious preference for me decided her against 
so tempting an off^er?" but he put away the 
thought. 

"Miss Grey certainly would have been your 
daughter-in-law by this time but for herself," he re- 
plied gravely, " and I do not know another woman 
who would have acted as she did. Think of the 
temptation, to even a girl of good position ! Tor- 
chester was of age — perfectly his own master — a 
few words, a moment's time, would have changed 
her from a penniless dependent waif to a peeress 
of England — to a social position which the com- 
monest good sense and good conduct would have 
made all her own. Even you would not have 
turned your back on your son's wife, and every 
one must feel that Torchester is just the sort of 
fellow to stand by the woman who bears his 
name." 

" You are quite right," cried the Countess 
eagerly. " Then why did the young lady let him 
escape.'^ Perhaps she had not understanding — 
education enough — to see all these advantages ?" 

Traffbrd shook his head and helped himself to 
some more strawberries. "She has quite brains 
enough to comprehend it aU. Torchester owes his 
failure, I mean his escape, to three reasons : first, 
she was not a tinge in love with him ''• 

VOL. II. D 
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" Yet/' interrupted the mother, " my boy is 
certainly attractive." 

" No doubt. But though younger a little in 
years, Miss Grey has been matured in the school 
of adversity, and looks on your boy as a boy. 
Then she had a strong idea that it would make 
you miserable — this I encouraged ; and thirdly, I 
could sec she very wisely thought that when Tor- 
chester had cooled down enough to count the cost 
of his whim, he might think it rather expensive. 
But my first reason includes all the rest" 

*^She must be an uncommonly high-minded 
young woman," said Lady Torchcster, with 
measured approbation^ 

" I suppose she is," returned Traflbrd, musingly. 
** But my dear aunt, don't you think it ai^es a 
low stand-point of morality when we are roused to 
admiratian by a girl following her own natural 
healthy instinct tor happiness in her own class, 
instead of standing on tip-toes to snatch that which 
is fiur abovne, out of her reach ? Miss Grey has 
shoxm soundness of heart ai^d mind." 

•" Which aw suflicicnttv rare to be extremdv 
valuable. Is $he piettv. (leoffirev? Of course 
p^KTT TopdhesMr dioij^t so^ but it does not diere- 

''^ She is scaiodhr ptettr ^ yet yxHir son showed 
xtffT giddi tftSEte;,^^ said l>alKM\i, smiling, and 
«fcsmw3^ti^ rwJ ^«s^>n. '^She fe; very fiur 
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and gentle ; you might easily pass her in a crowd ; 
but if you looked at her once you would be sure 
to look again. There is a qui^t harmonious grace 
about her I cannot quite describe. I fancy it is 
the result of never seeming ! her great charm is her 
wonderful naturalness and earnestness — she " 

" My dear Geoffrey/' interrupted the Countess, 
with the faintest tinge of suspicion, " you appear 
to take a very deep interest in this young person." 

"I do indeed," said Trafibrd with disarming 
frankness and self-possession, looking straight into 
his aunt's eyes. " And more, I want you to take 
an interest in her. She is rather unfortunately 
placed; an orphan, a true-hearted, right-minded 
girl, utterly dependent on an uncle and aunt suffi- 
ciently burdened already, and living with a terrific 
female — this Mrs. Berry — ^low, ignorant, idiotic, 
on the point of marriage with a French black- 
leg." 

" I am sure I should be very happy to be of any 
use to her," said Lady Torchester, kindly, "if 
you would point out the way. And how did you 
manage to find out all this, GeoflFrey ? You must 
surely have become very intimate with my son's 
innamorata ?" 

"You see," replied TraffFord, with excessive 
candour, " when I found the sort of girl she was 
I ventured to speak of you, and then she frankly 
told me that my cousin was safe, as far as she was 
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concerned; so we became great friends, and I 
gathered what I have told you partly from con- 
versation, partly from observation. I am sure, my 
dear aunt, you are too true a woman not to believe 
that there are men to be found who would gladly 
help a girl they like and respect without a shade 
of personal feeling in the matter." 

They are to be found," said Lady Torchester, 

but they are not numerous; if however they 
exist anywhere it will be among the TrafFords, 
for though not brilliant personages, they have 
ever been true and loyal gentlemen. Now what 
can I do for this young lady ?" 

TrafFord paused, considerably puzzled, and 
smiling to himself at the Countess's bit of simple 
family pride. 

" It is easier to say, * Do something ' than to 
define what the ' something ' is to be," he 
said, at length. " I suppose Miss Grey wants to 
do something, or be something, that will enable 
her to earn her bread — she has nothing, you 
know." 

" And what can she do V* 

" Oh ! I can hardly tell. She speaks French 
very well, and I think she plays, and 1 fancy she 
would read aloud pleasantly. She would be the 
very thing for some crotchety dowager who had 
married off her daughters and wanted a nice kindly 
companion " — and as he said this TrafFord groaned 
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in spirit at the idea of consigning dear bright 
Maggie to such a fate ; but it was the best he 
could do for her. 

" I suppose she might suit a crotchety dowager 
like myself, eh, Geoff?" s^d the Countess good- 
humouredly. 

" The cap doesn't fit you in the least," rejoined 
Trafford. 

" Well, I really do not want a companion yet ; 
and besides, think of the danger of her coming in 
contact with Torchester ! It is not to be entertained 
for a moment ! However, I will see what I can 
do ; and " a pause as though for an effort- 
suppose I were to write to her ?" 

It would be by far the best plan, and exceed- 
ingly kind !" cried Trafford. 

" But how could I write to her ? It would be 
a difficult letter," urged Lady Torchester. 

" Not at all, my dear aunt, if you just think. 
Say— oh ! say that you have heard so much of her 
from your son and nephew, and understanding that 
she is not quite settled with Mrs. Berry, you would 
be happy to be of use if she would inform you how 
you could serve her — something just to open com- 
munications." 

" That would be very vague, and rather in the 
character of a carte blanche. Nevertheless" — 
noticing the earnestness of her favourite nephew's 
countenance — ** I will write, and try to do some- 
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thing for your protegee. Surely she must have 
some wonderful charm, to interest Torchester as a 
lover and you as a friend !" and Lady Torchester 
rose as she spoke. 

" Once you take the afiair into your hands neither 
of us need trouble ourselves further. May I not 
waive ceremony, and be permitted to accompany 
you to the drawing-room at once ?" 

" Certainly, if you care to do so," returned the 
Countess, flattered by the wish; and the cosy 
tete^'-tete was prolonged by an open window, 
which permitted the odours of the garden to 
penetrate the room. 

Traffbrd had said his say and gained his point, 
and now became a most sympathetic listener to 
Lady Torchester*s plans and projects respecting 
her son, who was the ocean to the river of her 
thoughts. Tea proved a pleasant interruption ; 
and after the servants left the Countess sipped hers 
in thoughtful ^ence. 

Suddenly, as though speaking to herself, she 
remarked, ^' I fancy she would make Mr. Black- 
more an excellent wife. He would be quite per- 
fect if he had a wife. Her father was an artist^ 
you say?" 

"Whose?** asked Traflfbrd, con^derably be- 
wildered. " Ma^e*s ?** 

The familiar name dropped with fatal readiness 
from his lips — he would have given the world to 
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recall it ; but Lady Torchester was too engrossed 
by her own thoughts to heed him, so he escaped. 

" Do you mean Miss Grey's father ?" repeated 
TrafFord. "Yes, I believe he was. And who 
may Mr. Blackmore be ?" 

"Oh! he is the curate at Mount TjafFord. 
Such a pious, earnest, admirable man; but he 
ought to marry. If you and Torchester are out 
of the way I shall certainly ask Miss Grey to stay 
with me ; and if I think her worthy of him I shall 
invite Mr. Blackmore to meet her." 

" Worthy of him ! Oh ! Eros, hear her !" 
But TrafFord's spoken reply was a calm assurance 
that Miss Grey was, he felt sure, admirably suited 
to be a clergyman's wife ; and then he wrote her 
address in Paris for his aunt. 

" How long do you think of staying among the 
Pyrenees, Geoffrey?" 

" Six weeks, perhaps ; certainly not more than 
two months. I shall want to see Bolton again 
early in August." 

" Then I hope you are going to Craigmurchan 
Castle ?" 

" Lady Macallum asked me in a general way 
yesterday, but I am not sure. Why do you 
wish me to go .^" 

" Because if you go, Torchester will ; and 
though it is not consistent with my views to plan 
worldly projects, still I think it desirable that 
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Margaret Wallscourt and my son should have an 
opportunity of meeting. She is not in town this 
season, on account of the deaths in the family; 
but I imagine she will be at the Macallums." 

" Well, I have promised Tor to join him at the 
shootings he has taken, or is going to take, which 
are within a drive of Craigmurchan. But re- 
member, my dear aunt, that in your or Tor- 
chester's matrimonial designs I shall meddle no 
more. Take my advice : put your trust in Pro- 
vidence, and leave your son alone." 

" Such advice from you^ GeofFrey, is indeed a 
rebuke," said the Countess, with a grave smile. 

" An unintentional one." 

"But, GeofFrey, do you not think Margaret 
exactly the right wife for my son ?" 

" I cannot possibly say. I have not seen her 
since she was first in long frocks. If I meet her 
in Scotland you shall have my opinion." 

After a little more talk, TrafFord bid Lady 
Torchester good-night. 

" The braw moon glistened o'er " roadway and 
hedgerow, villa and cottage, as TrafFord drove 
rapidly and mechanically back to town. Thank 
God he had interested the Countess in his young 
friend; for, of course, from henceforth, Maggie 
was only to be his protegee ; a good little girl, to 
be helped, but nothing to him, personally. No, 
no ; he had had enough of that folly, and too much 
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for a man of his age and experience. It was time 
he should take a more practical view of life ; all 
pleasant things, somehow, were wrong and ener- 
vating ; so he would see about politics, and write 
a pamphlet, by Jove ! On what ? Noblesse oblige 
—' The Obligations of Rank ?* Pshaw ! it had 
been done a dozen times already. How well even 
these roadside boxes look in the moonlight ! " Not 
a fortnight ago that moon looked on me and 
Maggie in the Bois de Boulogne. What a delicious 
evening that was ! I would give a year or two 
to, have it over again ! How sweet and young and 
calm she looked ; but I never could come out of 
it so well a second time. I half wish I had had 
a kiss — just one to remember. Bah ! what folly ! 
What a queer imbroglio one's brain is at times ! 
Maggie's kisses, I suppose, are reserved for some 
blessed Blackmore ; these rascal curates get the 
pick of everything. Hollo ! you fellows, do you 
want the whole of the road ?" This was shouted 
savagely at some carters, whose waggons, piled 
perilously high with cabbages, were drowsily pro- 
ceeding townwards. 

And so, battling with himself, Geoff TrafFord 
reached his chambers; He glanced through his 
letters — a vague unacknowledged hope that per- 
haps that predicted difficulty which was to drive 
Maggie to him for counsel and help had come ! 
But no. Then he hoped Lady Torchester's letter 
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would find her in Paris, but of course it would. 
Mrs. Berry could never get away suddenly ; other- 
wise, thought TraiFord, " I should be afraid, for 
her sake, to acknowledge I possessed a further clue 
to her." 

So he turned over the invitation cards which had 
already begun to pour in upon him ; but loathing 
all in his inmost soul, sought refuge in his club,, 
where he did find relief and oblivion — in congenial 

sporting talk. 

« « « « « 

The next day, in a magnificent flood of sun- 
shine, and with a delicious breeze just dimpling 
the water, TraflPord set out on his travels. 

His artist friend was in the highest, the most 
contagious good spirits. He had sold a couple of 
pictures unusually well; he had paid his most 
pressing debts, and for him life had not a cloud. 
He had a mind, he told TrafFord, to winter in 
Spain, and bring back a wealth of sketches. 

There were few passengers besides themselves — 
and those foreigners; the fare was good, the 
weather fine ; and under these favourable con- 
ditions TraflPord managed to become more like 
himself again. It was quite a relief to get rid of 
that haunting picture of Maggie — slender, brown- 
haired, bending over her work, or turned slightly 
from his glance at times, or meeting it fully and 
frankly when his talk roused her special interest. 
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with her clear, soft, honest grey eyes; or that 
varying smile — so bright, at times so sad, or a 
tinge contemptuous. And then there was a com- 
posed despondent expression he knew so well, 
with the head turned away, showing the pretty 
white young throat and small ear. It was a posi- 
tive relief to keep these visions at bay — to feel the 
power of resistance increase ; though they would 
come still. And so the good ship sped away, and 
the friends reached their destination. Then ensued 
several weeks of pleasant wandering, during which 
few letters reached the wanderers. And TraiFord 
almost hoped his folly and weakness were quite 
cured. 



CHAPTER III. 

The same evening that lit up the picturesque 
streets of the Black Prince's capital, to the ad- 
miration of TrafFord and his friend, was lowering 
with a heavy oppressive heat over our heroine's 
original quarters in Beverly Street. Yet an un- 
wonted air of cheerfulness and animation pervaded 
the chemist's house. 

There was no card in the fanlight over the front 
door, yet the dingy drawing-room was evidently 
occupied by the family. 

The back parlour was encumbered with corded 
boxes, an open portmanteau, a plethoric hamper, 
while, though late, the table was loaded with 
materials for a most substantial tea, and over all 
beamed — yes, beamed ! — Aunt Grey. The cork- 
screw curls were a shade less wiry, the tightly- 
closed lips were a trifle relaxed, as she fussed to 
and fro. 

Jemima was putting the last touches to a bonnet 
of high pretensions, while the worthy chemist was 
seated at table, partaking of the good things over 
which his eldest daughter presided. 
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" I cannot fix this ribbon any way/' exclaimed 
Jemima, impatiently. " I must say Maggie was 
a wonderful help where there was anything to do 
up ; she would twist this into shape in no time." 

" Don't talk nonsense," said Mrs. Grey, sharply. 
" You have no perseverance. Maggie ain't cleverer 
than her neighbours." 

" When did you hear from Maggie last ?" asked 
Mr, Grey — his mouth full of poached egg and 
toast. 

" I can hardly tell — oh, about three weeks ago," 
said Bell. 

" You have written to her, I suppose ?" returned 
her father. 

" No, indeed, there has been no time," put in 
Mrs. Grey. 

A loud ring and small knock at the front door 
interrupted her. 

" Whoever is that ?" 

" It's only Dick playing tricks," said Jemima. 

And the next moment the youth she named 
rushed in, exclaiming, " Here's Maggie back again, 
bag and baggage, in a cab !" 

" Don't tell ridiculous stories," said his mother, 
undisturbed. 

" It is true, though ! You come and see." 

Jemima dropped her work and rushed into the 
hall, while Bell called after her that she was a fool to 
mind him. But another sound caught Mrs. Grey's 
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ear ; she stood still for an instant to listen, and 
then followed her daughter. A general hubbub of 
voices ensued, then all came crowding into the 
room together with Maggie — the veritable Maggie 
in their midst — very pale and weary looking, with 
a travelling bag in her hand, and crowned by a 
wide-brimmed grey straw hat. 

" Maggie, my dear," cried Uncle John, kindly, " I 
am truly pleased to see you. We were just speak- 
ing of you." 

" Dear, dear uncle " — a hearty hug and kiss — 
" how well you are looking ! I am so glad to see you 
- — my aunt, too ! You all look as bright as possible." 

" And what on earth has brought you back so 
sudden ?" cried Aunt Grey, not unkindly. " Why 
there's no end to the changes." 

" Oh," said Maggie, " I have a long story to 
tell. Mrs. Berry (who has been engaged for some 
time to a Frenchman) started with me from Paris 
on Thursday last, intending, she said, to go to 
London to see her lawyer, and have matters 
arranged previous to her marriage. When we 
landed at Dover, Monsieur de Bragance, her in- 
tended, to my surprise, met us on the pier. Mrs. 
Berry said she was not well enough to go to town, 
so we went to an hotel. She was out nearly all 
day yesterday ; went out again early this morning ; 
and when she returned, informed me she was 
married to Monsieur de Bragance, and as her dear 
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husband did not like me, that she was reluctantly 
obliged to send me away ; that she herself was 
about to accompany him back to the Continent, 
and that I had better put my things together and 
take the next train up to town. Then she cried a 
good deal, and kissed me ; gave me five pounds 
and my travelling expenses, begged me to go and 
see Mr. Dunsford, and tell him what a grand 
marriage she had made. So I packed her things 
and my own, took the first train I could get after 
— and here I am.*' 

" Well, I never !" sighed Mrs. Grey, sitting 
down suddenly, as if she was unable to stand up 
against such tidings. 

"What a mad — unprincipled — idiotic person!" 
said Uncle Grey, energetically, as he stirred his 
tea with some violence. " Well, my dear, you 
are very welcome here, and we must take better 
care who we let you go to in future." 

"Oh!" cried Maggie, her colour returning 
quickly and vividly under the influence of a warm 
atmosphere ^d the concentrated attention of five 
pairs of eyes. " I shall not trespass on your kind- 
ness and my aunt's long ; for I shall be able 
to find something to do much more easily 



now." 



" My dear girl, there's nothing but changes," 
began Mrs. Grey, with unusual good humour, 
when Dick broke in boisterously. 
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" Now, Maggie, you shall guess who we're ex- 
pecting in to tea." 

Maggie looked round as she untied her hat, and 
very naturally guessed " Tom ?" 

^* Tom, indeed !" with derision. " Try again ; 
two more guesses." 

" I cannot possibly guess — unless," with a glance 
at her aunt's unusually benignant face, " it is Mr. 
— Mr. — oh ! the gentleman who used to coipe in 
and talk science with my uncle." 

" No, no," chorussed Dick, Bell, and Jemima, 
with loud laughter. 

" Don't worrit," cried Mrs. Grey. " Maggie 
will be glad to get ofF her things and have a cup of 
tea. How could she ever guess ? John is come 
back ; came more than a month ago, and was 
going off to-morrow to have a look at Paris 
and see you. It is lucky after all you did come to- 
day." 

" John ! dear cousin John come back !" cried 
Maggie, breathless with astonishment, and feeling 
a certain glow of comfort in her desojation — for it 
had been a day of utter desolation. 

" That he has," said the proud father. " Come 
back, to be the stay and support of his parents 
and^ family — a prosperous man, I am happy to say, 
and worthy of it." 

" Yes, I must say he has behaved very hand- 
some," put in Mrs. Grey ; " but there. Jemmy, go 
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up with Maggie to my room and let her put off 
her cloak. Here, Vl\ make fresh tea." 

While Maggie made her simple toilet, Jemima 
poured forth a volume of revelations, which may 
be epitomised. Things -had been very gloomy 
with the chemist and his family before John ar- 
rived, but the active colonist had exercised the 
magic of energy, common sense, and a judicious 
outlay of capital. He had seen all pa's creditors. 
He had rowed Tom " awful," and got him a berth 
as surgeon of a passenger ship to Australia with a 
captain he knew, and he was to sail to-morrow ; 
indeed Jemima opined that Tom was downright 
afraid of John. She believed John was awfully 
rich, and he was going to buy a business for pa 
somewhere down in the country, where they would 
be quite among the gentry, but for her part she 
did not want to leave London. There was a young 
fellow, a chum of Tom's — Maggie must remember 
him — Fred Banks — rather wild, but so handsome 
and dashing, and so desperately fond of her 
(Jemima), that it was hard lines having to give 

him up, and 

Here Mrs. Grey's voice was heard calling shrilly 
and vociferously from the bottom of the stairs, 
" Come down, can't you ? Don't stay all night 
there chattering," 

" I can tell you John was uncommon cross when 
he found you were away," said Jemima signi- 

VOL. ir. £ 
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ficantly, • as they went dow,nstairs. " Oh, they 
have come in ; I see their hats." 

Maggie's head ached, and she felt utterly be- 
wildered ; yet through all she was conscious of an 
ardent curiosity to see what John was like. She 
remembered him with sincere affection and grati- 
tude, and that queer half cousinly half lover-like 
letter she had received from him in Paris — nearly 
forgotten as it had been in the joys, the griefs, the 
excitement of the intervening time — came back to 
her mind with a sudden vivid flash, now that she 
was so completely isolated, and reduced at one 
blow to the original elements of her life. Perhaps 
John would be a friend she could love, something to 
help her to banish the memories she fought so hard 
against. These ideas darted, after the Will-o'-the- 
Wisp fashion of intuitive thought, through her 
brain, while Jemima struggled with the door 
handle — locks being chronically disordered in houses 
of Mr. Grey's pattern — and then it opened. The 
room seemed crowded; all the party, save one, 
were seated round the table ; Tom, v^^th an air of 
having been tamed, next his mother, while on the 
hearth-rug, with his back to the fire-place, stood 
a tall, large man, with high broad shoulders and 
a quantity of rough dark red hair, a short thick 
beard of the same colour a shade or two lighter, 
and copious moustaches. This individual's elbows 
were resting on the mantelpiece, thus dragging 
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open his waistcoat, displaying a grey flannel shirt, 
a light blue tie with long ends, one of which hung 
loose, and a white linen collar. His eyes were 
light and small, but quick and keen, and although 
everyone was talking, his accents rose above all ; 
he was exclaiming in an energetic drawl, if so con- 
tradictory a description can be accepted, " It is a 
d d shame." 

There was a sudden silence as Jemima and her 
companion entered. John Grey's sharp eyes fixed 
themselves eagerly on our heroine, who, in her 
turn, gazed appalled at this altered and enlarged 
edition of " Cousin John." 

He was a thousand times uglier, and, to her eye, 
more repulsive, than her least favourable recol- 
lections depicted him ! The pause, however, was 
but momentary, for the next instant, pushing 
Jemima roughly aside, and exclaiming, "Is this 
little Maggie?" "Cousin John," without the 
smallest hesitation, took her in his arms, nearly 
lifted her oflF the ground, and gave her a huge 
kiss ! — a kiss so redolent of tobacco, and a sus- 
picion of brandy, that Maggie's dismay was com- 
plete. 

" Here's your tea, Maggie," called Aunt Grey. 
" Sit down here." 

"May I not sit by my uncle? It used always 
to be my seat ?" asked Maggie; as she shook 
hands with Tom, and niched herself in between 
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her uncle and Jemima. ** I was so surprised, so 
pleased, John, to hear you had come back," she 
added, anxious to atone for her own guilty feelings. 
" Was it a sudden thought ? — you said nothing 
of it in the letter you wrote me last January ?" 

"Well it was and it wasn't My 'partner 
wanted to establish an agency over here, so he made 
me come ; as I was a London man, he thought I 
would manage better than him ; and I never was so 
taken aback as when I found you were away, 
wandering about with this infernal humbug of a 
widow." 

Maggie looked up, startled at his language. 
Could this be shy silent " Cousin John," who hated 
and feared his stepmother, and now stood there 
as monarch of all he surveyed ? 

" I am sure if I had met you in Paris, Maggie, 
I should not have known you. You are quite a 
tip-topper." 

" Nor should I have known you, John, I am 
sure. You have grown so much, and have got 
quite old-looking. Has he not, uncle?" 

" Yes ; he is a strapping fellow," said the father 
proudly. "Take some more beef, my dear?" 

" Here Dick — Bell — some of you — cut Mag 
some more beef;" and John seized her plate, with- 
out paying any attention to her decided refusal. 
" You must be famished, and cut up into the bar- 
gain. Here, Tom, shove yourself up a little 
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higher;" and John seated himself opposite his 
cousin, whom he regarded critically and with un- 
disguised scrutiny, from the neat frill of lace 
which finished her black silk dress at neck and 
wrists, to the little white hands that were crumbling 
her bread in some confusion. " Why, you look as 
if you had come out of a bandbox instead of a 
train. You might be an heiress, from your turn- 
cut !" 

" Oh," cried Tom, " you forget that Maggie's 
bargain with the widow included her old clothes ; 
so you needn't wonder at her finery," and that 
amiable youth looked to Jemima for appreciation. 

" Hold your tongue, you blockhead," said his 
elder brother angrily. 

" Quite true,' Tom," replied Maggie unmoved ; 
" and a very good bargain it was for me.- Her 
left oiF-garments were very nice." 

" Bravo, Mag, you are a trump !" cried 
John, enchanted with her coolness. " But as 
I was saying when you came in, it was a 

d d shame to turn you adrift without due 

notice or nothing, and siich a shabby tip as five 
pounds." 

" You mustn't expect every one to be as open- 
handed as yourself," said Mrs. Grey with trans- 
parent flattery. 

"Still, I owe Mrs. Berry a great deal," said 
Maggie kindly. " She has given me many advan- 
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tages, and I am sure I shall find some employment 
as a governess or companion very soon." 

"Well, we will see about that," said Cousin 
John significantly. 

" You must have had lots of fun," cried Bell. 
**Used you to go everywhere with Mrs. Berry?" 

" Not everywhere, but to a great many places, 
particularly in Paris. I am very sorry not to be 
there when you go " (civilly to John), " for I 
might have been some use to you. You are going 
over to-morrow, are you not V* 

" I am not sure abput it." 

Bell and her mother exchanged glances. 

" You see," continued John, " I have a good 
deal to look after. There is my own business first, 
before everything ; then the governor here has got 
everything into a precious muddle — FU be hanged 
if I ever saw anything like it. The missis " (a 
nod to his stepmother) "is out o' sight the best 
man of business of the two . He is quite unfit for 
London ; and I think I am on the scent of a good 
concern down in the country — proprietor dead — 
and widow wants to part with it. It will suit the 
governor to a T, if he will only sharpen up a little 
— and Dick will soon be a help to him. I expect 
they will pay me a good percentage !" 

" I feel quite bewildered," said Maggie. " You 
seem to me, John^ like some magician come to 
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lift every one out of the Slough of Despond, with 
a sort of ' Hey Presto !' " 

John laughed long and loud, enchanted with 
this echo of his own opinion. 

*' You see," he returned, ^' I have been ac- 
customed to put my shoulder to the wheel, and 
it's a deuced rusty wheel I couldn't turn ; so I hope 
I shall make them keep their heads above water for 
the rest of their time. I am going to ship off 
Tom here to-morrow." 

Whereat Mrs. Grey put her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

" And, Maggie," asked Jemima, " did you learn 
to play and sing ?" 

" To play, yes — not to sing." 

" Come now, do play us something, like a dear," 
cried Bell. " I would so like to hear if you really 



can. 



" Indeed I am so very tired I should like to go 
to bed," urged Maggie, who felt completely worn 
out, and longing for solitude and a good cry. 

'* Oh, you can stay up a little while," said 
Jemima. "It is ever so long since we heard a 
note of music, though I do play sometimes." So 
saying she opened an old-fashioned upright piano, 
and began to jingle a noisy galop. 

" Oh, Jemima !" cried Maggie, stopping her 
ears. " It is frightfully out of tune. I really 
couldn't touch it." 
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'' Set you up V* laughed Bell. 

** There — there," said Cousin John, impatiently. 
" Don't bother any more ; don't you see Mag is 
tired out ? She has turned as pale as a ghost." 

" Well, get away with you, and settle Maggie's 
old room the best way you can for her. We will 
make it better to-morrow ; but I have heaps to do 
still before I go to bed, and I cannot spare the 
' gurl.' " 

Maggie therefore said "Good-night," took a 
candle and sallied into the hall. There the sight 
of her large box struck her with dismay. Turning 
to the parlour again she said, " I must ask some 
one to help me up with my box." 

"Come along, Tm your man," said Cousin John. 
" Is this it V* He seized it, heaved it on his 
shoulder in the most porter-like fashion, and went 
away rapidly aloft, Maggie following. 

" Your old quarters," .he said, pausing at the 
door of one of the garrets. "Yes," returned 
Maggie. He pushed the door open and set 
down his burden. ** What a shame to put you in 
this desolate hole." (He did not offer to give up his 
own room to her.) " Do you remember how I 
found you crying here the day after my Lther 
brought you from Altringham ?" 

"I do — I do, indeed," sighed Maggie, full of 
self-reproach ; " and how good you were to me !" 

"You were always a little trump," returned 
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Cousin John, shaking her hand and gripping it 
painfully tight. " Come, Mag, you must pay the 
porter," and he stooped to kiss her again. 

" Oh no, John !" cried Maggie ; for this was more 
than she could bear. " I hate kissing any one." 

"Don't, if you don't like, then," said John, 

shortly, and tramped away downstairs, 

« « « « « 

• 

Maggie's waking next morning was a shade 
more cheerful than her falling to sleep. It is true 
her eyes felt stiff and sore from the long fit of 
weeping which ensued on finding herself alone and 
in the dark. But "balmy sleep" had done its 
usual beneficent work, and she was physically re- 
freshed. All was as yet quiet. The light which 
came through her uncurtained window was faint, 
so she lay still and pondered over the sudden trans- 
formation scene which had been enacted yesterday. 
The ingredients of the dull aching pain that per- 
vaded her whole being, as if a positive poison had 
been introduced into every nerve of her system, 
were numerous and complicated ; but the largest 
proportion, perhaps, was due to the sense of 
having fallen back into bondage and dependence 
— to a position which seemed to cut her oflF from 
all that made life worth having. The place she 
held with Mrs. Berry was certainly humble enough ; 
still, she had grown to be of importance to her 
patroness, and feeling this, she felt at home, Mrs. 
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Berry was commonplace, ignorant, ill-bred, but 
she had been kind to Maggie, and, still more, de- 
pendent- on her; and oh ! what glimpses of delight 
did she not owe to that foolish deluded woman ! 

In the dim dawn of that foggy morning, through 
the duskiness of that sordid^ miserable garret, the 
light and glitter, and perfume of " the ball," the 
culminating glory of her life, came back with 
all the fairy loveliness which memory lends to her 
revivals of joy. 

This and the like of it had passed away for 
ever ! Never again would such a voice as Traf- 
ford's hold pleasant converse with her, or ask her 
for a waltz with that veiled earnestness she under- 
stood so well ; and the waltz itself, and that start- 
ling but delightful dinger, and ramble in the Bois 
de Boulogne ! Oh, she must not think of it. She 
wished she had not gone. What madness and 
folly to remember all this! Even alone, in 
the faint dawn, she blushed for herself. It was 
so shameful to be thus fascinated by a man 
who, beyond all doubt, considered her beneath 
him socially, even if she were not too ill- 
educated and insignificant to attract him per- 
sonally. And yet, come what might, he did 
like to be with her and to talk to her ; he took 
some special interest in her, and at any rate spared 
her all foolish compliments or insolent love-mak- 
ing. Yet what could hold Geoffrey TraiFord back 
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from doing as he liked? He could have only thought 
of her as a pleasant, good little girl ; something 
higher than a housemaid. "While I allow this 
man to fill up my heart — no, not my heart, my 
fancy," she said indignantly to herself. " What 
a shame ! I will put him away and trample out 
such weakness. I have my own life to live, in- 
dependent of him. Why should I let a shadow 
spoil it ? And I am sure it does not promise to 
have SO' much brightness that I can afford to be 
unnecessarily miserable. Oh, how I wish I could 
fall in love with Cousin John ! — I would try hard, 
if he were anything like what I expected — that 
would cure me. But he is so— so very dreadful !" 

At this point of her reflections the voice of Mrs. 
Grey was heard, as if from her chamber, shouting 
shrill instructions to " the gurl ;" and distant 
slamming of doors echoed from below. 

" I must get up," said Maggie to herself. 
"I suppose they will breakfast early because Tom 
is going away." The interval of dressing was also 
busily employed, but by more practical cogita- 
tions. First, there was poor Mrs. Berry, now La 
Comtesse de Bragance. Maggie could have cried 
to think of her alone, and in the power of that 
sneering French devil. Yes, she must make her 
way to see Mr. Dunsford, and ascertain if 
anything could be done to help her, for the time 
would soon come when she would want help ; and 
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then it would surely not be selfish in her to men- 
tion her own wants, for Mrs. Berry told her in her 
hurry yesterday that he would give her a character, 
and she must lose no time in endeavouring to find 
employment. She was quite sure her aunt did 
not want to take her away into the country, and 
London was the place for such a quest as hers. 

When Maggie came down, Mrs. Grey and " the 
gurl " were the only members of the family afloat. 
Her aunt's curls were not yet released from their 
nocturnal prison of papers ; a dingy dressing-gown, 
a knitted woollen " crossover " tied behind, a face 
that had evidently bent over the smoky beginnings 
of the kitchen fire, and was further blurred by 
occasional tear-drops, removed with the back of 
the hand or the ever-ready and grimy duster — 
this sounds like a very unattractive exterior.. Yet 
never had Aunt Grey seemed so lovely to Maggie 
before. Her hard features had softened into a 
wistful expression, her keen eyes were dimmed 
with natural moisture, for her precious boy — the 
one bloom, the one tenclerness, of her rugged 
character — was about to leave her and plunge into 
the darkness of an unknown world. 

" Maggie, would you mind dusting the parlour 
and putting it straight .? You see " (with a pa- 
thetic snuffle) "poor Tom wants his breakfast 
early to go to the Docks, and John will expect 
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everything in order, though it was the middle of 
the night." 

In deep amazement at her aunt's change of 
tone towards her stepson, Maggie e^^claimed with 
alacrity, " Yes, to be sure I will. Give me the 
duster ; and don't fret about Tom, aunt, though 
of course it is very hard to part with him. 
Think what a good opening this" situation is for 
him." 

"Opening, indeed!" returned Mrs. Grey in a 
mysterious tone of dissatisfaction. " He is that 
clever that he'd soon have made an opening here 
if he had had a chance ; but never mind — you go 
upstairs, my dear." 

So Maggie went, and soon imparted a new as- 
pect to the room, which looked quite revived, 
when the " gurl " came slowly in, with an alarming 
jingle — a heavily-laden tray in her outstretched 
hands, and the table-cloth in a tight roll under 
her arm. 

" If you leave those tilings I will lay the break- 
fast-table," said Maggie briskly, she was so 
thankful to be busy. 

" I'm sure, 'm, I am ever so much obliged to 
you," said " slavey," and vanished. 

The process of " laying the cloth " was not 
quite completed when a heavy shuffling was heard 
in the passage, and then John's voice shouted 
down the kitchen stairs, " I say, why the deuce 
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haven't you brought my boots up ? I left them 
in the hall last night on purpose to remind you ; 
but you have no more head than " (unintelli- 
gible grumblfe), and enter John, without a collar, 
in a pair of highly objectionable leather slippers, 
rubbed a dirty white, through one of which the 
brown toe of a woollen sock was distinctly visible. 

" Maggie !" he cried, not abashed — that did 
not seem possible — but a little put out. " Why, 
I thought we should not see you these hours. 
You looked so dead-beat last night, I thought 
you'd want twenty-four hours' sleep at least. 
Come, let's have a look at you. You don't seem 
as if you had had rest enough yet." 

"Oh, I am all right this morning," she re- 
turned, extricating her hand from his grasp. 

" And are you doing that d d stupid girl's 

work here ? By Jove, it is too bad !" 

" Why ?" asked Maggie, still busying herself 
about the table. " You know I am no stranger 
here ; and it would ill become me to sit idle in 
Uncle Grey's house." 

" You are a regular little brick ; you always 
were^" continued John, taking up a position on 
the hearth-rug, whence he gazed admiringly on 
his cousin, wondering dimly what it was that 
made her such a dainty creature, different from 
all other women he had ever met. 

"And you are glad to see Cousin John once 
more 
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"Jndeed I am/' replied Maggie, hastily furbish- 
ing up her gratitude to stimulate her cordiality. " I 
should be very good for nothing if I were not." 

" Did you get the letter I wrote to you — let 
me see — last January ?'' 

" Yes, I did," returned Maggie, smiling, as 
she remembered that famous epistle, and sighing 
to think of how and why her ideas had developed 
so largely since. "I got it in Paris." 

" And why didn't you write ?" 

" I did. I did, indeed ; but not immediately." 

" Hum ! More interesting employment — or 
amusement?" 

" Employment, plenty. Mrs. Berry did not 
let me eat rhe bread of idleness, though she was 
very good." 

" At any rate, youVe not learned to be a fine 
lady. It does one's heart good to see you bustl- 
ing about." 

" Yes," said Maggie, irresistibly impelled to 
put him down. "I have so far learned to be 
fine, that I don't like to see gentlemen — especially 
young gentlemen — in their slippers, and without 
their collars, in the morning." 

" Why, that's a downer for me ! Well, Mag, 
I wish you would make that lazy, ill-conditioned, 
stupid girl bring me my boots." 

"Poor thing, why abuse her.? Think of all 
she has to do. No, Cousin John, kind old friend 
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as you are, I will nof look after your boots, 
though I will gladly lay my uncle's breakfast- 
table. Go, get them yourself, and then dress, 
like a good boy." 

She spoke with a pleasant smile and pretty 
little nod. But John did not like it. His over- 
weening estimate of himself was "roughed" by 
her remarks, and he went sulkily out of the 
room. At the door he stumbled over the de- 
sired boots, and went moodily away to "dress," 
as his cousin— his intended protegee— littlt Mag, 
who was to be lifted out of her Cinderella condi- 
tion by the might of his will, had told him. 

The family now came dropping in. Tom last 
— or last but one, if we count the reappearance 
of John in a slightly improved toilet ; and the 
conversation became general, if the universal clat- 
ter, in which no one listened to the other, can be 
so dignified. Tom, whose spirits were wild from 
the sense of being out of debt and danger, little 
heeded his mother's tears. The prospect of new 
scenes and amusements left little room for regret. 
Dick was unfeignedly pleased at the departure of 
his brother. Jemima slightly regretted it: it 
looked like separation from the fascinating Fred 
Banks. The father, wrapped up in his eldest 
son, was indifferent. 

"Well, John," asked the head of the house, 
" will you go over to Paris to-night .'*" 
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" I am not quite sure. I'll see Tom ofF, and 
then make up my mind." 

" I thought you were quite determined ?" said 
Mrs. Grey. 

" You were wrong, then." 

^^ Is it not unusual for a ship to start on Sun* 
day ?" asked Maggie. 

" Not at all," replied Cousin John. " Sailors 
like it ; and Tom, we had better be off soon — 
she'll be out X)f dock, I'm thinking, early." 

*^ Dear, dear," said the mother ; " don't they 
wait for passengers at Gravesend ? Mightn't 
Tom go down to-morrow ?" 

" If you choose to stand his rail-fare, and mine, 
there and back ; for remember, I'll see him on 
board; and it will take the change out of a couple 
of sovereigns." 

John spoke in what seemed to Maggie — fresh 
from intercourse with TrafFord, and even De 
Bragance, whose insolence was always polished*— 
a savage tone. 

« If his mother wishes to keep him with her 
another day " began the kind old chemist. 

"D it, governor," interrupted John, 

roughly. "You had better recollect whether 
you have any money to spare, or any you can 
call your own." 

Maggie instinctively drew nearer to her uncle, 
as if to protect him, and looked in his face to 
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see how he bore such insolence. It pwied her to 
see the distressed guilty look that stole over his 
gentle worn countenance ; and she could not keep 
her eyes from flashing a glance of angry remon- 
strance straight into her cousin's^ as he sat oppo- 
site. John sat on for a while, unmoved by looks 
or silence — for the sublime disapprobation of the 
general benefactor had rather an intimidating effect 
on the company. And then, with a kindly smile 
in his eyes — and Maggie admitted to herself that 
he had a pleasant honest smile — exclaimed disres- 
pectfully but genially, 

"Never mind, old boy. You are going to 
make a lot of tin, you know, in the new business, 
and pay mc! cent per cent." 

Mr. Grey smiled a somewhat sickly smile ; and 
Maggie saw how hard it is to skin over the 
wounds which hasty words inflict. 

" Oh ! we had better be off," cried Tom. 
** Where's the use of waiting ?" 

" Better bear the wrench at once, aunt," said 
Maggie kindly ; " it would be just as bad to- 
morrow. You see he is quite happy, naturally, 
to go away into the world." 

And then every one rose — and for twenty mi- 
nutes or so confusion dire reigned throughout the 
entire establishment. Parcels left at the top of 
the house were remembered spasmodically. Boxes 
were fastened and then reopened, to receive some 
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article of the last necessity. Dick was eagerly 
despatched for a cab, and then frantically recalled 
— and Maggie thought of the similar bouleverse- 
ment which distinguished her own and Mrs. Berry's 
departure more than two years before. 

At last the three young men departed. Mrs. Grey 
retired do wnstairs, and quiet was once more restored. 

It was not quite so dreadful that Sunday as 
Maggie anticipated. John did not return till tea- 
time ; and after the early dinner Mrs. Grey went 
up to her room. The young ladies went out 
to walk, and Maggie had a long confidential 
talk with her uncle. 

The evening was well disposed of by going to 
hear a popular preacher, and Maggie, after her 
long absence from England, enjoyed the service in 
a genuine English church. 

" I must make my way to the City to-morrow," 
said Maggie, after supper, addressing her aunt, 
" I want to see Mr. Dunsford, Mrs. Berry's solici- 
tor, and I do not like to go quite alone ; will you 
allow Bell or Jemima to come with me .?" 

" / will go with you. I am the proper person 
to go," said Cousin John, resolutely. He had 
not escorted the young ladies to church, preferring 
avowedly to stay at home and smoke. 

"Thank you," returned Maggie, seeing there 
was no escape. " If you can spare time ; but you 
are so busy." 
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^ I shall manage it," said John. 

« « « « « 

Monday was a dark day with a drizzling rain ; 
just enough to make the streets slippery and un- 
pleasant And Maggie, with a sinking heart, 
prepared to accompany Cpusin John to Mr. Duns- 
ford's ofEce. She could not help fancying that 
highly respectable man of business would somehow 
hold her responsible for Mrs. Berry's matrimonial 
follies ; on two or three occasions He had written 
to her on Mrs. Berry's affairs, and always conveyed 
the idea that he looked to her as a sort of brains- 
carrier. On the whole, she was rather glad 
Cousin John had offered to go with her, for what- 
-ever his faults, he would let no mortal man brow- 
beat him, or anything belonging to him, she 
felt sure. Her gladness, however, was a little 
damped when after an elaborate toilet, John 
sallied forth like a bridegroom out of his chamber, 
and certainly, on that day, rejoicing, to run his 
course. His trousers of a large check pattern in 
light and dark shades of brown, conveyed the pain- 
ful impression of being conspicuously patched on 
the knees ; moreover, a broad brown stripe down the 
outsides further distinguished them. A brown and 
blue speckly waistcoat, well opened, to show a 
reckless display of white-shirt front, a light blue 
satin tie with long ends drawn through a massive 
gold ring, and a bran new dark blue frock coat. 
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which hung straight down from his shoulders^ 
innocent of any sartorial art to make it fit the bend 
of the back^ completed his costume. 

He was in the act of removing the silver paper 
from a glossy hat when Maggie came in. 

^ Well," said John, looking at her admiringly ; 
" I hope I am got up smart enough to please you ? 
You must not think I have no clothes to wear.'* 

" Oh, no ! I am sure you are very smart in- 
deed," cried Maggie, a little touched by his simple 
vanity, and despairing of any reformation in his 
taste. 

" That's right," he returned, evidently pleased 
at her verdict. " And now come along ; if it was 
not for your black dress, we might be taken for a 
bride and bridegroom." 

So saying he marched off, leaving her to follow. 

The streets being rather slippery. Cousin John 
insisted on piloting his cousin from the corner 
where the 'busses passed to the step of one of 
those vehicles, by grasping her upper arm tightly 
in his large strong hand, till the tender flesh and 
veins felt crushed and sore. 

" You hurt me, pray let go my arm," she urged, 
and the next moment found herself nearly lifted 
into the 'bus. It was with a sensation almost of 
thankfulness that she observed John compelled to 
sit at the door while she found a place at the other 
end. 
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It was a long journey, however, and before it 
was more than half accomplished, the shifting com- 
pany had changed frequently, and enabled Cousin 
John to place himself next his fair protegee. 

" I say, what a delicate concern you are, Maggie ! 
You can't bear to be touched. I hope you haven't 
turned cantankerous — you didn't use to be." 

" Indeed I am not," smiling pleasantly ; *^ but 
you really did hurt me ; you don't know how hard 
you hold." 

" Do I .?" said John, with a complaisant laugh 
— like all men of his stamp, he was quite proud of 
his strength. " I must remember you are a tender 
article in future." 

Maggie shook her head, in token of declining 
conversation at the pitch required in an omnibus, 
and John found a congenial spirit in an opposite 
neighbour, a stout man, regardless of his " h"s with 
whom he shouted a profound discussion on the 
increase of the bank rate and its probable effect 
upon railway stock. 

On arriving at Mr. Dunsford's office they found 
that gentleman had not yet come in, and a weary 
interval of waiting ensued. 

John fretted at being kept, yet would not hear 
of leaving Maggie; he walked about the room, 
and read the prospectuses of insurance and other 
companies, which hung framed and glazed upon 
the wall ; he drummed upon the window, and 
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looked at his watch. " What hours for a fellow 
to keep ! He can be no great man of business, 
not to be at his office by eleven. I have fifty 
places to go to, and I'll be late for them all." 

** Then pray leave me here ! do not wait," said 
Maggie, who felt painfully nervous at the idea of 
the coming interview, and was still more unnerved 
by John's impatience. 

" No, I shall not leave you to be humbugged 
and bullied by this lawyer fellow. Why, you are 
as pale as a ghost at the idea of it ! What a little 
coward you are," sitting down beside her, ^* and 
yet you have a sort of pluck, too." 

" A very curious sort, I am afraid. Still, I am 
not quite a coward." 

"Mr. Dunsford will see you now," said a clerk, 
looking into the dingy room in which they were 
incarcerated. 

John Grey jumped up and led the way, and 
Maggie came trembling after. 

Deep and dire was Mr. Dunsford's anger when 
Maggie, with no small difficulty, managed to in- 
form him of poor Mrs. Berry's fatal marriage. 
Though a cool self-contained man of business, he 
could not refrain from muttering the word " idiot," 
under his breath. 

"And when did this precious marriage take 
place ?" 

" On Saturday," said Maggie, almost tearfiU at 
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die m ag ni t n de of die misfbrtmie ; while Cousm 
Jcrfm, who had not removed his ha^ stood widi 
his hands in his pockety looking oat sharply far 
an opportnnity of interfering^ and waldung 
Maggie s distressed five. 

^ And pray why didn't yoa write and let me 
know what was going on. Miss Grey ? From all 
I have known of you — your letters, and the way 
you kept Mrs. Berry's accounts — ^I really thought 
you a very sensible conscientious person. You 
ought to have let me know." 

^But, Mr. Dunsfbrd, I could not possibly in- 
terfere. I begged and implored of Mrs. Berry not 
to commit herself too far until she had consulted 
you, and she promised me faithfully she would not. 
We were coming to London to see you and have 
everything properly settled, when we met the 
Count at Dover, and the next morning she went out 
with him ; I had' not the most remote idea she was 
gone to be married ; but I begin think now they 
must have settled it all before the Count left 
Paris." 

" Highly probable," said the lawyer, drily. 

" The young lady is a trifle green, Sir," put in 
John. 

Mr. Dunsford looked at him over his spectacles^, 
but made no reply. 

** I am surprised Mrs. Berry has not written to 
you," said Maggie. 
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^ She waited to let you break the news. Where 
is she and her precious Count to be found ?" 

'^ I have not an idea. She said she was going 
back to the Continent with her husband, and that 
she would write to me.** 

"She is sure to write to me,*' rejoined Mr. 
Dunsford, " as all her property is in my hands, 
and Monsieur will want to finger some of it before 
long. However, when she gives me a chance to 
tell her so, I will wash my hands of her. I had a 
great respect for poor Mr. Berry (who always 
seemed a sensible man till he met her), and I pro- 
mised him to take care of her as far as I could ; but 
now I shall certainly wash my hands of her.** 

" Oh ! pray do not say that, Mr. Dunsford !** 
cried Maggie, imploringly. " She will want your 
help sorely yet. Monsieur de Bragance will spend 
her money, and ill-treat her, and leave her to die 
or starve — if he cannot kill her safely. You must 
for her sake try and keep back a little of her 
money. After all she is only silly — not wicked.** 

" Wickedness is seldom so severely punished as 
folly,'* said the lawyer, coolly ; " and I must say 
I hoped greatly that you would have helped to 
keep her straight** 

*' I tried all I could," returned Maggie, uncon- 
sciously clasping her hands ; " but, you see, I was 
too insignificant to have much influence, though 
she was very, very kind to me." 
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" And how the deuce/* exclaimed John, " could 
you expect a widow with well lined pockets to 
mind such a chit as this ?" 

" Perhaps not — perhaps not/' said Mr. Duns- 
ford, looking kindly at Maggie. " But from all 
I can gather, I believe you were a very pleasant 
and useful companion ; and I hope my ver^ 
foolish client did not fail to acknowledge your 
services properly." 

** Ay ! to the extent of a * fi-pund' note and her 
blessing," put in John; "though she was sent 
adrift in the middle of a quarter, weren't you 
Mag r 

" Oh, John ! Mrs. Berry and I were on those 
terms " 

" She had a right to cheat you, I suppose," in- 
terrupted John. " I leave it to you. Sir, if this 
was fair." 

"Not handsome treatment, by any means, and 
I am afraid I can do you no good." 

"Thank you/' said Maggie hesitating; "I 
think perhaps you could ; for as I must endeavour 
to find some other employment, and I cannot 
apply to Mrs. Berry until I know where to find 
her, perhaps you wouldn't mind — that is — ^you 
would be so good as to let me refer to you ? You 
might say that I lived with Mrs. Berry, and that 
she was satisfied, and all that" 

" I have no objection to do so. I shall be very 
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happy also to mention you to my daughter, who 
might possibly hear of something to suit you/' 

"You are very good," replied Maggie grate- 
fully ; adding in a timid voice, as if half afraid to 
obtrude her poor little affairs upon so great a 
man, " Would you advise me to put an advertise- 
ment in the Times ?" 

" This young lady is so desperate independent 
she can't bear to stay even for a week or two with 
her own uncle," said John facetiously, adding, with 
an air of insufferable patronage, "If she would 
only wait a bit, I think I know a place that would 
suit her exactly." 

" Every one knows their own wants and wishes 
best," returned Mr. D.unsford, rising. "I dare 
say an advertisement might bring you some 
chance, but I would not advise your putting it in 
until the end of August, when people are return- 
ing to town. Meantime I will mention you to 
my daughter, and a — — leave me your address." 
• Maggie had written it on a card and gave it to 
him. 

" Ah ! Beverly Street," he said ; " the same 
place where Mrs. Berry found you — very well. I 
shall not forget, good morning." 

** Now, John, I can release you, and I am sure I 
am so much obliged to you," said Maggie, as 
they found themselves in the street, a narrow little 
dusky street near Doctors Commons. 
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" Never mind," you'll want something to eat, so 
come along; we'll look for a cake shop, or a 
luncheon bar, or something." 

" Oh no ! thank you. I couldn't eat anything ; 
just show me where I shall find an omnibus, that's 
all I want." 

" But I say you musf have something ! It will 
be all hours when you get back, and I'd like to 
see the missus order up anything for you after 
dinner's gone. No, -no, Mag! you shan't starve 
while you are with me ; besides, I want to eat 
myself." 

He was still kind and considerate for her, while 
she, ingrate that she was, could not keep out of 
her memory and her heart another voice — ohi 
how different in tone and accent ! — a voice so soft, 
so varied in modulation, with a ring of power in 
it ; and which had addressed almost the same 
words to her scarce four weeks ago ! But she felt 
she was in Cousin John's hands, she must do what 
seemed good in his eyes. So they went into a 
huge cake shop at the top of Ludgate Hill, with 
a dusty floor strewn with flakes of pastry and 
fragments of buns, where at a grimy little marble 
table, all stained with rings of porter and drops of 
sherbert, she strove diligently to consume a veal- 
and-ham pie. While John, with much satisfiK:- 
tion, devoured two, and washed them down with 
a glass of brandy-and-water. 
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" I don't feel at all inclined to let you go," said 
John, as he came out of the cake shop triumphant. 
" What a pity we didn't tell them not to expect 
us back, we might have dined somewhere and 
gone to the theatre." 

" I do not think that would quite do, John !" 

"Why not? — not proper? Why you and* I 
are like brother and sister, ain't we, Mag ?" 

** Oh yes, indeed," cried Maggie, delighted to 
accept the relationship. " I am sure no brother 
could be kinder and truer than you are, dear 
John." 

" Well, as you must go, here's a 'bus — take care 
of yourself — good-bye," and with a squeeze of 
the hand that left Maggie's tingling, John turned 
and was lost in the crowd. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The weeks which ensued, while Ma^ie waited 
for the season prescribed by Mr. Dunsford as 
most suited for her advertisement, were about the 
most unpleasant, though not the saddest of her 
young and troubled life. Nothing of after years 
ever equalled the agony and desolation which fell 
upon her when her mother died. Nor did any 
bitterness enter her soul so deeply as the insults 
and tyrannies she sustained from her aunt ; but 
this early autumn of her third year's emancipation 
was tormented by a perpetual struggle- in heart 
and mind — a constant maintaining of the lines 
within which reason, sorely beset by the over- 
whelming forces of imagination, memory, taste, 
and tenderness, had entrenched herself-^—and, in- 
deed, it pleases me to think how gallantly and 
true to her higher instincts my modest litde 
heroine carried herself all through the silent strife, 
word of sympathy or help. Nothing 
the honest woman-pride to keep her from 
iking into despondency, sentimentalism, or bad 
Simply the instinctive consciousness that 
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she miist not, in a matter such as this, give more 
than she received And although it may militate 
against her character as a heroine, and prove her 
too reasonable to be interesting, I must be vera- 
cious, and, moreover, avow my conviction that 
such a struggle is certain of success, and brings 
after it strength and peace. Maggie began to ex- 
perience this before many months were over ; but 
I must not anticipate, and only set this down for 
the encouragement of young ladies whose affec- 
tions have wandered to objects who do not want 
them. The sweetest, the most modest girl, may 
find herself on the verge of, or in, such a predica- 
ment; but to a true womanly woman such a 
wound carries its own cure. 

One thing comforted Maggie: it was John's 
assurance, as they finished those veal and ham pies, 
that they were to be like brother and sister. She 
smiled at her own conceit as she remembered the 
horror and alarm with which she received his first 
advances to a renewal of their old and familiar 
acquaintance. '^I must not be so silly as to 
imagine every one who is kind must be in love 
with me," she said to herself; " I am sure I can 
be very fond of John if he will be just like a 
brother." But even as a brother she could not 
feel towards him as she wished to do. He was so 
rough and untidy ; he used the authority which 
success and experience had given so ruthlessly — 
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albeit for the general good ; he was so unsparing 
of his father's weakness, of his sisters* follies, and 
far, far too sympathetic with Mrs. Grey, in her 
business-like hardness — though he frequently ad- 
ministered a moral squeeze to her also, just to 
show her she must not presume. Then the, terribly 
ugly aspect of the house was another unconfessed 
worry to Maggie, who loved prettiness and neat- 
ness. With Mrs. Berry all minor matters were in 
her own hands, and their rooms were always 
gracefully arranged and scrupulously clean. 

However, John's intense energy left no one too 
much time to think. He was always at work 
himself, and making others work. " Here, Mag !" 
he cried one morning, a few weeks after their visit » 
to Mr. Dunsford's office ; " I wish you and Bell — 
all of you — would set to work and make an inven- 
tory of every stick in the house. Begin right 
away at the top, and call those rat- holes attics, 
d'ye mind?" 

"What in the world do you want that for, 
John V asked Bell, as discontentedly as she dared. 

" I want it done, and that ought to be enough 
for you," returned John, helping himself a second 
time to the bacon and poached eggs, served espe- 
cially for him, and which he failed not to appro- 
priate. " But, Mag, you know, if we arrange 
about this business for the governor at Ditton 
Market, we'll have an auction of everything here, 
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and an inventory all ready will be a save and a 
gain both ; so see about it, like a good girl." 
I will," said Maggie, readily. 
And do you really think you will be able to 
manage this matter ?" asked Mr. Grey. 

"Yes, I will; the more I inquire into it the 
better it seems. But mark you,,ril have to borrow 
some of the money, so you must make it pay, by 
jingo ! or I'll be coming back to know the reason 
why — there, Dick, there's a bit of bacon I can't 
manage." 

Dick was not proud — and accepted it. 

"And I say, governor, you and I had better * 
run down look at the place ; it will be the right 
thing, and rouse you up a bit. I expect the 
country will freshen you wonderful." 

"Indeed, I was always partial to the country, 
John, and your conduct gives me new life and 
energy."' 

"I hope so," returned the son; "I am sure 
you want both." 

"If you had found them a little sooner," 
grumbled Mrs. Grey, "we might have had a 
flourishing business here, and there's no place like 
London, after all." 

" Oh, stop that!" cried John, rising. " Nagging 
never raised a man's spirit yet. I wish I could 
find a straightforward, pushing young man with a 
trifle of ready rhino, for a partner in the concern. 
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Dick here isn't old enough to be of much use." 

" How do you know ?" said Dick. " I can roll 
pills like anything.*' 

" We'll have my fatHier up for manslaughter, if 
you go rolling your pills down people's throats," 
returned the family benefactor. 

Then you are not going to Paris ?" 
I have other fish to fry — other employment 
for my capital," said John ; " besides" — as he left 
the room — " it was Maggie, here, I wanted to see, 
and she has saved me the journey. Now, gals, 
don't you forget the inventory !" 

True to his intention, John Carried his father 
away to the new Eldorado a few days after. 

" Much good he will do there," grumbled Mrs. 
Grey to her daughters. " Now, if I had gone, 
there wbuld have been some sense in it. I could 
see with half an eye whether the place would 
answer or not ; but of course John knows best !" 

The eagle eye of John being removed, the 
Demoiselles Grey left the task of the inventory to 
Maggie's unassisted efforts. She accordingly pro- 
gressed all the befter ; while her cousins divided 
their time between making up smart autumn 
garments, and exhibiting the same in the park and 
dsewhere. 

The eaptivating Fred Banks, too, appeared, to 
cfbmfort Mrs. Grey with sympathy — anent the 
tflisent Tom — and consoling prophecies respecting 
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the certainty of his coming out first-rate — "a 
regular top-sawyer," or, as Dick rudely para- 
phrased it, " a top sawbones." 

Jemima was consequently in a state of beati- 
tude, and both young ladies, who had always been 
tolerant of their cousin, now regarded her with 
positive liking, so kindly and useful did they find 
her in lending patterns, in cutting out and fitting 
in. And then Mrs. Grey had been tempted to 
have the old piano, tuned, because Maggie pro- 
mised to help Bell with her practising. So when 
Uncle Grey and John returned, which they did in 
a state of much contentment, Maggie was able to 
relieve the tedium of the evening by singing and 
playing simple melodies, which delighted the 
chemist's soul, and even had charms to soothe 
John's savage breast. 

Thus Maggie multiplied occupation to herself,' 
and the weeks flew over ; still Mrs. Berry made 
no sign. 

By her aunt's advice, Maggie went nearly every 
morning to a neighbouring news-agent, where she 
read the advertisement sheet of the Times dili- 
gently, and even answered two or three, but with 
no result ; the only answer she received being from 
a pious lady, who wished to give a happy home to 
some evangelical young person, who would in 
return undertake the education of nine young 
souls, ranging from twelve to three years of age.* 
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John growled and laughed at this — ^while he 
rather annoyed Maggie the same evening by sud- 
denly kissing her when saying good-night Even 
had she time she would hardly have liked to re- 
fuse. Yet it was singularly unpleasant to her ; so 
much so that she took herself to task for over- 
fastidiousness, ingratitude, and a dozen other 
errors of nature, before she could dismiss it from 
her mind. 

However, there was not now much time for 
thought, for having completed all his arrangements 
with the fast son and heir of the late chemist at 
Ditton Market, who longed to finger the cash for 
the excellent bargain he was bestowing on the in- 
coming tenant, John, to use his own expression, 
turned all hands to clear the decks. The inven- 
tory was found complete. Mother and the girls 
were set to pack up their belongings ; and John 
himself, with Maggie's help, set diligently to work 
to make up the " governor's " books, and gather 
together what he could of the small amounts due. 

Then the auction was organised — confusion and 
discomfort had almost reached their culminating 
point ; poor Maggie — nervous at the idea of leav- 
ing London and the chances of employment be- 
hind her, yet shrunk from intruding her affairs on 
any one in such a supreme moment, especially as 
she had no plan to offer — was therefore infinitely 
relieved when one evening, after cogitating in nis 
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father's armchair for some time in silence, John 
suddenly spake. 

" I have been thinking it won't do for you all 
to leave this on Wednesday. I can't see after 
everything when the auction is over ; and Til be 
deuced uncomfortable in a lodging all by myself. 
I tell you what you'll do" — to his stepmother; 
" leave Mag and Bell behind ! Mag's a capital 
clerk — first-rate, and no mistake — and Bell — well, 
we'll make some use of her — at any rate, one room 
will do for the two gals, and it will be the same 
cost" 

" Oh, John," put in Jemima, " can't you let me 
stay ?" 

" No ! I won't, miss," replied her brother ; " you 
are no use at all ! But that's the plan, ma'am." 
No question asked as to the inclinations of 
the individuals destined to carry out Cousin 
John's immutable decrees. 

"I shall be glad to stay, on account of 
putting in my advertisement," said Maggie ; " and 
I shall also be glad to be of any use." 

"Use! Why you are the most useful little 
brick I ever met," said John, enthusiastically. " I 
say, governor, she would give her skin for you ; 
though I don't think she cares much for any of 
the rest of us. Now then, gals, you start to- 
morrow morning and find a lodging for us — nice 
tidy rooms, five and twenty shillings a week, not 
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a rap more. And if you look sharp and keep me 
right down comfortable. Til be whipt if I don't 
take you to the theatre now and then — but you 
must earn it !" 

" Agreed," said Maggie, laughing. " We will 
be diligent, and you must be reasonable." 

"So I am — always reasonable, you monkey!" 
retorted John, pinching her ear with a familiarity 
she could not resent. And with a huge yawn he 
marched away to bed. 

It was altogether like a hurried dream — uncle 
and aunt Grey being uprooted and transplanted ; 
Maggie could scarcely imagine London without 
them. However, the dream was fulfilled, and one 
fine morning, about two months after her parting 
from Mrs. Berry, she found herself in charge of 
Cousin John's luggage, her own, and Bell, in a 
tolerably neat lodging in one of the small streets 
that lead from the Edgware Road. It will, pro- 
bably, further militate gainst our little heroine's 
character, as a heroine, if it is stated that she 
rather enjoyed being mistress and manager. She 
was too thorough a woman not to enjoy house- 
hold work. To obtain the nicest and freshest 
goods at the most moderate price — to bestow a 
look of comfort and prettiness on the rooms which 
her little party occupied — to save some trifle in 
essentials to expend on ornament, these were her 
ambitions; and although Bell considered her a 
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fidget, and John was only half alive to the results 
of her exertions, the success was its own reward. 

"I wish," she thought, "I might be house- 
keeper to John. I might civilize him a little, 
and be tolerably useful ; but, of course, it would 
not be proper." 

For habit works wonders, and though John was 
still very dreadful in many ways, tlie keenness of 
her- first impression had worn oflF; especially as she 
felt that, however familiar, even to disrespect, he 
might be, her opinions always had a certain weight 
with him. What most revolted her was his irre- 
pressible purse-pride — his obtrusive consciousness 
of success. Still she was very thankful he had 
kept her in London, and as soon as the business 
connected with the auction was over she would 
write her advertisement and set to work for herself. 

The first day at her disposal, she set forth to 
ascertain from Mr. Dunsford if he had heard from 
Mrs. Berry, as she had firmly believed that lady 
would have written to her before this ; and she 
feared her poor friend's evil days had begun, even 
sooner than she had anticipated. 

On this occasion, however, Maggie determined 
to dispense with Cousin John's escort, and there- 
fore permitted him to depart without mentioning 
her intentions. Breakfast had been to his liking, 
and he lit the short pipe he persisted in smoking> 
in great good humour. 
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" Now, girls, I must say I think you have done 
capital, so far, and not asked .for much money 
either. Have tea half an hour earlier, and I'll 
take you to the Princess's. . We can walk there 
and back too ; and I say. Bell, you are in great 
luck, for I daresay you've done precious little to- 
wards the general good." 

"Yes, indeed she has," cried Maggie, vexed 
that John should mortify his sister. " Our work 
and success is a joint-stock concern, only, we hope, 
a»Iimited." 

" You are a brick, Maggie ! I always said so, 
and now I wouldn't mind giving you a kiss in 
token of my brotherly approbation," 

"No, thank you. Not when- you are smoking, 
certainly" — in a displeased tone. 

" Of all the stand-oiF little devils I ever met, 
Mag, you are the stand-offest ! Here, Bell ! brush 
my hat, will you ?" 

As Maggie communed with herself — for this 
can be accomplished amid the rattle of an omnibus 
as well as in the stillness of one's own chamber — 
she felt how ardently she longed to escape from 
her present surroundings. ** If," she thought, " I 
could find some nice old lady in delicate health, 
who would grow fond of me, and confide her early 

V,fs and trials to me, how delightful it would be ! 
:wo or three sweet little girls, somewhere in 
lountry, with a charming senable mamma !" 
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so ran her reveries ; for with all her practicality in 
action, Maggie was ah imaginative romantic little 
goose in many ways ; and the prospect of having 
some one to lavish affection upon was too delight- 
ful to be put out of sight altogether. *' I wonder/' 
began her brain afresh, " if Mr. TrafFord remem- 
bered to mention me to Lady Torchester. I 
• think he would remember a pronlise ; but I am 
glad she never wrote ; I do not want to have any- 
thing more to do with great people. Yet, oh ! 
how glad I should be to see Lord Torchester! 
What a nice, honest, kind creature he was ! How 
could I have ever thought him like Cousin John ? 
He was so modest and simple. What would John 
be were he as great a personage as Lord Tor- 
chester ? But then everything would be different. 
How rough and presumptuous he is ! Had I been 
a princess, Mr. TrafFord could not have been more 
deferential to me ; but he is unlike every one else, 
ind I must not think of him.'* 

"Lady for St. Paul's Churchyard," said the 
conductor, and Maggie got out. 

Mr. Dunsford was in, and received her at once 
this time. He had heard from Mrs. Berry, or 
Madame de Bragance, and a very unsatisfactory 
letter she had written. She stiffly announced her 
marriage, and directed Mr. Dunsford to sell out a 
thousand pounds India Railway Stock, as M. de 
Bragance had a better investment for it ; and more- 
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over, ordered that all stocks standing in her nanie 
should be changed into that of De Bragance. She 
had written from Florence, and on Mr. Dunsford 
writing to remonstrate with her, she had replied 
by a sharp and decided dismissal. She further di- 
rected that his account should be sent in, and all 
her papers, &c., handed over to another solicitor, 
named in her letter, &c. Mr. Dunsford was even 
now engaged in the operation, and so cross under 
the infliction, that poor Maggie dared not fulfil 
her intention of asking him if it was now time to 
advertise ; so she soon retreated, much mortified 
to find that Madame de Bragance had not even 
mentioned her name. 

As she walked along, sad enough, she was 
startled by a strong grasp laid upon her shoulder ; 
turning, she looked into Cousin John's eyes. 

" Why, what the deuce are you scheming after, 
Madame Mag?" cried he, drawing her hand 
through his arm and squeezing it close to his side. 
" You never told me a word of your intending to 
visit the City. Where have you been ?" 

** To Mr. Dunsford's," returned Maggie, con- 
siderably annoyed at this encounter. ** I did not 
tell you, because I knew it would only waste your 
time to come with me." 

*^ Look here," said John. ** I have cleared oflF 
my morning's work, and I'll just go straight back 
with you. We'll take a Piccadilly bus, get out at 
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Hyde Park Corner, and have a walk in the Park. 
Well be as jolly as sand-boys ; come along ;" and 
John's fac'e, so far as it was visible through the 
red hair that encumbered it, shone with glee. 

It was a clear bright day, crisp with the first 
faint frostiness that sometimes tinges the days of 
September, and yet, though considerably liable to 
skyey influences, Maggie could not raise her 
spirits. The feeling of her own helplessness and 
isolation pressed heavily upon her, and John's 
jovial patronage and cousinly familiarity humi- 
liated her unreasonably. 

The Park was empty, of course; a rare eques- 
trian or two dotted the Row, and decided John as 
to the direction they should take. 

" Come along, Mag, we will have a look at the 
horses. I used to stick on pretty well myself at 
the Cape, and I know a good horse when I see 
one, I can tell you. I took to riding quite natural. 
Do you think you would have pluck enough to 
mount a horse, Maggie ?" 

" Yes, of course I should, if it was quiet," said 
Maggie, her thoughts flying back to the last pro- 
position respecting horse exercise that had been 
made to her. 

John talked on of his own exploits, and how he 
had ridden to this station and the other kraal He 
laughed at some of the stout old * buflfers' who 
were poundirig along for exercise conscientiously 
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on powerful cobs, bearing strong resemblance to 
their riders. At last, he exclaimed, " There, that 
fellow sticks on capital." 

The man he remarked had already caught 
Maggie's attention. He was mounted on a large 
handsome chestnut, which appeared possessed of 
the bad temper with which chestnuts are gene- 
rally credited. But the fiery animal had met his 
master. In vain he plunged, and reared^ and 
bolted, his rider sat unmoved ; and finally horse 
and horseman disappeared at a gallop. 

Although the rider's back had been to them, 
there was something familiar to Maggie's eye in 
his figure and carriage, nay, even in the back of 
his hat ; for, let sceptics scoflF if they will, there is 
individuality even in the back of a man's hat 

" I fancy he has learnt to ride in some of the 
colonies," said John. 

"I am sure he has not," returned Maggie, 
somewhat aggressively. 

Why, I would like to know ?" 
Oh, I cannot tell ; only he is so well dressed, 
and looks like a gentleman." 

" Do you know, Mag, though you keep it to 
yourself, I begin to think you are a conceited 
monkey? Why shouldn't gentlemen go to thi 
colonies — and come out of them too ?" 

" Of course they may. I know nothing about 
it." 



cc 
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"What has vexed you? I think you are a 
trifle cantankerous." 

" I don't intend to be so. Perhaps I am a little 
put out, because Mrs. Beny never mentioned 
me in her letter, not once ; and it is sad to be for- 
gotten." 

" Pooh !" replied John. " Don't you fret about 
that old cat ; there are better people left to care 
for you. Where is she .?" 

Maggie told him all she had learned from Mr. 
Dunsford, as they strolled slowly along ; and John 
made uncomplimentary comments, and Maggie 
still felt and seemed dull. 

" Come," said John, at last, " you are in the 
dolefuls ; here, take my arm, and we'll cut away 
home, for you have made those lodgings un- 
common like home. You take my arm — you 
must," and Maggie's reluctant little hand wa$ 
drawn through his arm once more. " It's rather 
cool here ; you can't think how delightful it is just 
now at the Cape, mild, and bright, and — stop ! 
here is the chestnut again — quiet enough now." 

It was the chestnut, pacing soberly along, and 
followed by a smart groom on a brown horse, 
older and graver than that which bore his master. 
As the chestnut approached, his rider guided him 
across to where the cousins stood. Maggie felt 
for an' instant as if giddy and in the dark, as she 
recognised Geofirey Trafibrd. He dismounted 
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quickly and threw the rein to his servant, then, 
raising his hat, stood before her and took the hand 
she hesitatingly held out. 

" I had no idea you were in town. Miss Grey," 
said the dear, well-known voice, so clear, refined, 
and yet commanding, with its indescribable, high- 
bred ring. "When did you arrive?" 

" Oh ! about two months ago," said Maggie, 
gathering up her forces and making a grand suc- 
cessful efFort for composure and self-control. 
" Mrs. Berry left P aris about ten days after you 
did." 

" Indeed, and are you still with her ?" 

" No," a smile and shake of the head, " she is 
married." 

"To that card-playing fellow, De Bragance?" 

" Yes." 

" Ah ! poor woman, what a finale ! And where 
are you ?" looking keenly into her soft eyes, his 
own softening as he looked. 

" I am with my uncle, that is, with my cousins." 

" Ah !" a sharp inquisitive glance at her com- 
panion. 

" This is my Cousin John, of whom you have 
heard me speak," said Maggie observing it, and 
colouring vividly, though becomingly. 

" Indeed," said TraiFord, raising his hat as 
though presented to a prince. Cousin John in- 
stinctively touched his, intending to raise it, but 
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stopping short produced an ungraceful effect. 

" I have then to congratulate you on his return/* 
continued Trafford gravely. 

" Yes, Mag and I are fast friends," said John, 
patronisingly, and with agonising familiarity, quite 
elated, or rather confirmed in his estimate of his 
own importance by this mention of him by 
Maggie. " Were you ever at the Cape, Sir ? You 
stuck to that beast of yours as if you had learned 
to ride in the colonies." 

" I was there for a few months once," replied 
TraiFord courteously, " but I always thought 
England the best school for riding," and while he 
spoke to John, he looked at his companion — 
looked earnestly and interrogatively. She felt 
utterly and unspeakably miserable. To see Traf- 
ford, tall, slight, distinguished, in his admirably 
fitting and perfect morning dress, worn so easily ; 
his careless grace of manner, that bearing as 
though the cream of life had always been his. 
And then to look at John, tall too, but lumbering 
and heavy, with the ends of his blue tie flying 
loose, and the brown patches of his trousers dis- 
tractingly visible ! His rough untutored red hair, 
and profuse beard, his great red hands innocent 
of gloves, his bumptious air, his appalling low 
crowned hat ! The contrast was too dreadful ; 
and then, when he said, with an unmistakable air 
of proprietorship, " Take my arm, Mag," she felt 
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she must obey, that she would not, could not, 
seem to slight him then, though he was deepening 
** full many a fathom'' the great gulf already fixed 
between her and such as TrafFord. " Do not let 
me keep you standing," said that gentleman, " I 
will turn with you, if you will allow me," beckon- 
ing to his groom to follow ; and so Maggie walked 
on as if in a dream, her hand held tightly against 
John's ribs, and TraflFord at the other side of her. 
" Do you stay long in town. Miss Grey ?" 

"I do not know, I am rather unsettled at 
present." 

" Good God !" thought TrafFord, " going to 
marry this ourang-outang. What creatures women 
are !" But he only said, " I fancy London does 
not suit you so well as Paris; you are not looking 
so bright as I remember you, at the ball for in- 
stance." This bit of irrepressible malice was in- 
tended for " Cousin John." 

Maggie gathered spirit enough to look up at 
him with something of her old smile, saying " Ball 
dress and looks you know are not to be worn 
every day. Bxxtyou look very much better than 
when last I saw you." 

" I have been away on the moors, which suits 
me^ and have just come up from Mount TraflFord, 
where I have been staying with Torchester. By 
the way, why did you never answer Lady Tor- 
chester's letter?" 
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" Lady Torchester's letter ! I never received 
one, never !" 

"That's a nuisance. I know my aunt wrote to 
you, and I rather fancied you must have left Paris, 
as she received no reply ; but were your letters not 
forwarded?" 

" My letters — no, indeed. I never thought of 
giving any directions about them. I never had any 
except from my cousins, and I was going to see 
them." 

" I was vexed, however, that you and Lady 
Torchester did not become acquainted. Will you 
write to her now and say you never had her 
letter ?" 

" Oh no ! I couldn't," said Maggie, shrinking 
from such an undertaking, and mournfully but 
proudly determined to renounce all intercourse 
with people so far out of her reach. 

" As you like," said TrafFord coldly, considering 
this embarrassed refusal another infallible token of 
her engagement to the "ourang." 

" And who may Lady Torchester be ?" asked 
John, with an air of authority. " I never heard 
of her before." 

" She is Mr. TrafFord's aunt, and he was good 
enough to think she might be of some use to me," 
said Maggie with great steadiness, but breaking 
off suddenly. 

« Oh ! I see," said John. " Fact is. Sir," to 

VOL. II. H 
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TrafFord, "tliis is such an independent piece of 
goods, she can*t rest in her uncle's house, where 
she is like a daughter. But I think she'll find the 
best sort of independence in the colonies, eh !" and 
he winked knowingly at TrafFord, the aristocratic, 
fastidious TrafFord, as if they thoroughly under- 
stood each other. Maggie's misery and con- 
fusion were crowned by perceiving this triumphant 
indication ; but she was too overwhelmed to utter 
a word.- It speaks highly for the moral restraints 
of civilised life that TrafFord, instead of then and 
there pouncing on Cousin John, tearing Maggie 
from him, and carrying her off bodily on the fiery 
chestnut, only smiled rather grimly, and said, " At 
all evejtits, life is freer everywhere than in Eng- 
land;" but it was more than he could endure. 
Maggie too, who at first sight he thought looking 
pale and sad, had, between annoyance and embar- 
rassment, gained a brilliant colour ; she was evi- 
dently quite content, and it was all infernally 
disgusting ; so with an imperious gesture he called 
up his groom, and bowing somewhat haughtily, he 
said to Maggie, " T must say good morning. Miss 
Grey. Torchester will be pleased to hear of you. 
He and I start the day after to-morrow for St. 
Petersburg, with very vague ulterior intentions ; I 
must not therefore venture to say au revoir'' 

"Good-bye, then," said Maggie, simply, not 
offering her hand, ^ as he seemed inclined to be 
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satisfied with his own lofty salutation ; but there 
was a sadness in her voice that made him hesitate 
a. moment and long to say good-bye kindly ; it 
was scarce a moment, and he mounted his horse, 
raised his hat once more, and then rode rapidly 
away — rapidly and more rapidly still, while his 
groom wondered where the " dickens'* his master 
was going. Away up the Edgware Road, thread- 
ing in and out through vans and carriages and 
obstructive omnibuses — past Kilburn, and away 
into the open country, raging against himself for 
the idiotic weakness which permitted this brown- 
haired simple girl so to entwine herself with his 
heart, or his fancy, or his passions, or whatever 
was the source of the maddening irritation he felt, 
against her and himself, and that brute, her cousin, 
and the world in general, with its absurd bondage 
of social distinction. What an unpardonable little 
traitor she was, to think of such desecration as to 
give her sweet dainty self to this ourang ! What 
undiscriminating dolls women are ! Yet what was 
it all to him ? What right had he to expect 
anything from her ? Even if she was his, and all 
difficulties surmounted by his resolution to gratify 
an overwhelming whim, would he not feel that it 
had cost him too dear ? This very cousin, how 
would he like to have him at dinner ? TrafFord 
was too well and safely placed to care with whom 
he was seen in public ; it* was from personal inter- 

H 2 
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course he shrank ; and the very sincerity and 
loyalty he loved in Maggie would make her cling 
to everyone who had ever been kind to her. But 
could she, with her innate good taste, her quick 
sympathies, her graceful, instinctive appreciation 
of everything that was noble and beautiful in art, 
could she absolutely take this clown " for better, 
for worse ?" Oh ! it was too degrading ! "And," 
TrafFord thought, " I fancied I had nearly cured 
myself of this folly. Well, she will finish the cure 
now. I can never again think of a girl who could 
be content with such a fate. Yet, poor lonely 
child ! the world is a hard place for her to battle 
through ; and after all, it is not unnatural that she 
should give herself where she finds help and shelter 
— something more real than the sympathy and 
appreciation which, nevertheless, left her to Mrs. 
Berry's vagaries and her aunt's brutality. That 
Cousin John does not look like a brute, rugged as 
he is. There is an honest and not unkindly ex- 
pression in the dog's eye ; so I suppose it's all for 
the best, and there's an end of it." Arriving at 
this satisfactory conclusion, he drove the spurs 
into his horse's sides, and gave him another breather 
for a mile or so ; and then, pulling up, remarked 
calmly to his groom, " I think I have tamed the 
chestnut tolerably, Rogers .?" 

" Yes, Sir, I think you have," returned the man, 
somewhat breathless from following after. 
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** Whereabouts are we ?" 

** Somewhere near the Welsh Harpy Sir." 

Meantime, Cousin John and Maggie had quick- 
ened their pace as Trafford rode away. " Why, 
that's no end of a swell, and no mistake ! Where 
did you meet him, Mag ?" asked John. 

^^Oh! in Paris, with Mrs. Berry," replied 
Maggie, listening to her own voice as if somebody 
else was speaking, and appalled at the black deso- 
lation that seemed to settle down upon her heart, 
as Trafford's cold look of disdain remained fixed 
upon her vision. 

" How did she come across him ? Now, why 
didn't she set her cap at him, instead of that 
beggarly Frenchman ?" 

" Because — because — even she never thought 
of such a thing. It was so utterly out of the 
question." 

" Then what was he after ? You ? Ay ! you 
are a little trump. So you told him you had a 
Cousin John, away seeking his fortune, that you 
kept a corner of your heart for? Quite right, 
Mag ! nothing like being honest and open." 

"I wish you wouldn't talk, John, I have a 
headache. I never told Mr. Trafford anything of 
the kind. I said you had been very good to me 
when I was almost a child — and — oh ! I don't 
know what." 

" Well, there, I'll not bother you. You'll tell 
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me all about it by-and-by. Come along, we'll 
have a cup of tea and be off to the theatre. 
There's the * Overland Route/ a capital play, and 
that will put you all to rights/' So spake John, 
giving himself credit for both prudence and mag- 
nanimity while he reflected : " I'm not so sure I 
can afford a wife this year ; but at any rate I see 
it's all safe here, so I'll not bother Mag till we can 
go straight away to church." 

Everything was cloudy and unreal to Maggie 
that wretched night. She was utterly humiliated 
in her own eyes, to think that she should have 
been so shaken and upset by meeting that proud, 
haughty Mr. Trafibrd. How different from what 
he was in Paris ! No, she should not write to 
Lady Torchester ; she would have no more to do 
with the TralFords. And John, how detestable 
John had made himself! How conceited, how 
patronising ! Come what might, she would ad- 
vertise to-morrow, and take the first thing that 
offered ; even a happy home with ^n evangelical 
lady, nine small children, and no salary. 

The visit to the theatre was a great relief; 
Maggie was carried away from self by the scenery 
and the fun. She laughed and she cried, and was 
altogether so charming in the sort of recklessness 
with which she snatched the little bit of enjoyment 
that obliterated for a while the sharp pain of 
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memory, that John found it rather hard to stick 
to his own programme. 

Supper was finished, and John's feelings did no.t 
prevent him from doing ample justice to it. 
Maggie and Bell had said good-night, and begun 
to ascend the stairs to their loftily placed dormi- 
tory, when John was heard calling authoritatively, 
" Mag ! come back I say ! I want you." 

"What is it?" she asked, returning, while Bell 
continued to ascend. 

" Are you going ofF without saying good-night, 
after our nice long walk to-day ?" 

^^ But I have. I have said good-night this 
moment." 

"I want a better good-night than that!" and 
he threw his arms round her ; but she repulsed 
him with a vehemence and passion that astonished 
him. 

"I will not and cannot kiss you," she cried. 
" If I want to kiss you I will do it of my own 
accord ; but if you dare to kiss me against my 
will, you shall repent it bitterly," and bursting into 
an agony of tears, she ran hastily out of the room. 

" Phew !" whistled John, throwing himself into 
the only arm-chair. " Now what was all that for ! 
She can't really object to kiss me. What humbugs 
these girls are !" 



CHAPTER V. 

Maggie felt a little uneasy at meeting John 
after this ebullition, though she considered it quite 
justifiable ; but he entrenched himself in an air of 
business and preoccupation, intending, he told 
himself, to let her come to her senses. So he de- 
parted in peace after breakfast, and it was not till 
evening that Maggie found time to plan out her ad- 
vertisement, which she was quite resolved should 
not be delayed another day. 

Tea was over. John was apparently absorbed 
in the City article of the limes — for the day of 
penny papers had only begun to dawn — and Bell 
was yawning over some needlework, when Maggie 
placed her writing things on the table very quiedy, 
and, as she thought, unobserved. She was soon 
absorbed in the difficulties of her task, and grew 
absolutely nervous over it. What would she not 
have given for a few words of counsel with dear 

kind Uncle Gra y? 

now, Mag ?" asked 
f that she started. 
[ advertisement," she an- 
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swered promptly, and laughing rather nervously. 
John stood up, stirred the fire, and then continued 
standing on the hearth-rug magisterially. 

" Now, ain't you a foolish positive girl, to be 
bothering about an advertisement and wasting 
your money, when you've the governor's house to 
put up in till better times ? I'm really vexed with 
you." 

" And why ?" urged Maggie gently. " You 
know I have no right to impose myself on Uncle 
Gray when I can earn anything for myself; and as 
to the better times, why should I not work while 
waiting for them as well as idle ? I can accept 
fortune wherever it finds me." 

John rumpled his hair and seemed to think 
profoundly as he played with his watch-chain. 
" Well," said he at last, " there is some truth in 
that ; so advertise away in God's name — only, if 
you change your mind, remember my father's 
house is nearly as much mine as his, and if I say 
you shall be welcome there, you shall. Now what 
have you written .?" 

" Law, Maggie ! what have you put .^" cried 
Bell, laying down her work. 

"I am very stupid about it," said Maggie, 
blushing, "Will this do? — ^ As companion to an 
elderly lady, or governess to young children. A 
young lady who can speak and read French and 
teach music. A moderate salary.' " 
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" Bosh !" growled John. " You would be just 
as likely to get an immoderate salary, if you asked 
it, and be a deuced deal more thought of into the 
bargain. And why don't you say you are a smart 
accountant? — it's altogether a washy concern — 
put a little more * go' into it, can't you ?" 

" It is very hard to know how to put it. I 
wish my uncle was here." 

" Well, I flatter myself I can advise you as well, 
if not better than the poor governor, only you 
like him better — eh, Mag ?" 

" I do," replied Maggie ruthlessly, *' of course 
I do." 

" Well, you are an ungrateful little toad !" cried 
John energetically, " and I'll be hanged if I take 
any more trouble about you. Didn't I stand to 
you stouter by long chalks than ever the governor 
did? He might cry over you in private, but he'd 
never prevent the missus from wiping her shoes 
on you. Wasn't I going over to Paris just to see 
you ? and didn't I keep you in town because I saw 
you were breaking your heart about leaving ? 
Don't I do all I can for you every way ? And yet 
if a fellow asks for a kiss, you fly at him as if he 
was dirt under your feet ! What is it you don't 
like in me ? Just speak out." 

" I am not ungrateful," said Maggie, frightened 
at this rough outbreak, and trying hard to keep 
back her tears, conscious that she did not feel to- 
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wards John quite as she ought. " I am fond of 
you, and you see I iiid think of you and speak of 
you when you were away" (dexterously recalling 
TrafFord's soothing remarks) ; " but wHat I don't 
like in you is, that you think so much of yourself, 
and make little of your father, who is so simple 
apd high-minded, and" 

" And pray why should I not think well of my- 
self ?" interrupted John, still angry, but mollified. 
"Haven't I got on where another would have 
starved ? Haven't I worked hard and lived hard ? 
And now am I spending the fruits of my work on 
myself? Do I act as if I didn't care for my father? 
I show what I feel, without pretending to think 
that because he is my father he must be a wise- 
acre. He is a good fellow, but he is a d d 

sight too soft to be of much use. But nothing 
will please you that isn't a gentleman, a swell, like 
what we saw yesterday. I didn't think you would 
let such nonsense turn you against an old friend, 
ay ! and a true friend." 

Maggie's heart beat fast. She knew there was 
truth in all John said, and she also felt that there 
was truth in her objections to him, only she could 
not express her meaning, and if she did, it would 
do no good. Moreover, like a true woman, she 
was intimidated by the force and vigour of a man's 
anger. So, wisely declining the contest, she ex- 
claimed, "You are angry and unreasonable, and I 
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will go away." She was hastily putting her writing 
things together, and shaken as she had been by 
the event of yesterday and a somewhat sleepless 
night, she could not keep back the tears. They 
dropped visibly on her portfolio. 

" I'll be hanged if you go like this !" cried John, 
interposing himself between her and the door. 
" You have riled me till I spoke rough, and now 
I'll not let you go till we are friends. I am sorry 
I vexed you, Mag — come, will you say as much ?" 

But Maggie couldn't- say anything. She sat 
down and -covered her face with her hands, while 
she struggled to resist a hysterical fit of weeping. 
John was somewhat puzzled at this utter break- 
down, and attributed it to her sorrow at having 
angered him. He little knew its complicated 
causes. There were the remains of yesterday's 
agitation ; there was the painful feeling of having 
vexed her true friend — the shame of knowing she 
would at that moment like to banish him for ever 
from her sight ; there was the unspeakable dread 
that he had penetrated her secret weakness and 
folly ; and, lastly, that awful sensation of being 
misunderstood and alom;, which must madden if 
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take on so, Mag ! I say, Mag, I am 
■^Wy 1 spoke hard." 

iam sorry 1 vexed you — that you mis- 
|c/' said Maggie at last in a trembling 
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voice. "Some day you will know me better. 
And now I am tired and stupid; I will go to 
bed." 

" Well, we are friends again," said John 
earnestly, holding out his hand. 

" Oh, yes, I hope always." 

" Now, then, I will not offer to take a kiss, but 
give me one of your own accord, as you said last 
night." 

" I will. Cousin John," said Maggie with sad 
humility, and so stood up on tiptoe and gave him 
a little refrigerated kiss. 

But John was no nice observer. He had got 
what he wanted, and giving his fair cousin an 
elephantine pat on the shoulder, told her to go to 
bed, sleep sound, and be as right as a trivet in the 
morning. 

The morning, however, brought with it a 
a mighty change. The post, in addition to John's 
letters, had one for " Miss Grey," which Bell 
claimed and opened, but soon renounced: "It 
must be for you, Maggie." And it was. As 
Maggie turned over the paper a slip of newspaper 
fell out. She picked it up, and then with sparkling 
eyes cried, " Listen to this, John !" 

" * Miss Dunsford's compliments to Miss Grey, 
and begs to forward her the enclosed advertise- 
ment cut from this morning's Times. No time 
should be lost in applying, and Miss D. hopes it 
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may prove suitable.' The advertisement is from 
yesterday's paper. * Female amanuensis or secre- 
tary wanted by a lady of literary pursuits. Clear 
handwriting and a thorough knowledge of English 
required; also a person sufficiently well-bred to 
associate with her employer. Good references ex- 
pected. A comfortable home and liberal salarry 
will be given.' " 

" There's a go, by Jupiter !" cried John. 
"Let's have a look," and he caught the slip of 
newspaper out of Maggie's hand. " * Apply per- 
sonally, between twelve and one o'clock to-morrow 
and Thursday, at No. 63, Hamilton Terrace, St. 
John's Wood.' That's to-day. You go in and 
win, Mag ; I'll not interfere." 

" But," said Maggie between^ hope and fear, 
" I am afraid I am not clever enough for such a 
great lady as this must be, and I am sure I have 
not a thorough knowledge of English ; but I will 
certainly try." 

"Who can it be.?" wondered Bell. "Perhaps 
Mrs. S. C. Hall — or the authoress of * Emilia 
Wyndham.'" 

" How delightful that would be!" cried Maggie. 

" I wonder what they consider a liberal salary .?" 
said John. " Thirty pounds a year .?" 

"And so it would be — very liberal," replied 
Maggie. "Seven pounds ten a quarter — nearly 
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as much as I got for a whole year from Mrs. 
Berry." 

She was a frightful screw," remarked John. 
Nqw mind, Maggie, you do not close with any- 
thing till you consult me." 

" I will not, indeed," cried Maggie, eager to be 
friends again, especially as she began to . hope 
there might be a way to escape. 

It was with the utmost doubt and diffidence 
that Maggie arrayed herself in her very best gar- 
ments for this tremendous undertaking. She 
dared not hope for success, and she dared not con- 
template failure; her fortunes seemed at a low 
ebb ; and she revolved the advertisement over and 
over in her mind during her long lonely walk to 
Hamilton Terrace. 

On arriving there she found it was a lady's 
school, evidently of high pretensions. She was 
ushered into an uncarpeted room looking into the 
garden, where, to her' dismay, she found already 
assembled ten other applicants; some of whom 
were writing at a table, whereon a goodly display 
of writing materials were set forth. 

" Will you please to write down your name and 
address, and references, and anything else you 
like," said the servant ; " I will come back in a 
few minutes, and take in the papers to Miss 
Colby." And gathering up some papers already 
written, she departed. 
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Maggie glanced at her rivals. There were a 
couple of neat fresh-looking girls, but the majority 
were severe, elderly, iron-grey females, not at all 
refined or prepossessing in appearance, " though, 
no doubt," thought Maggie, " miracles of ability 
in all matters connected with pens, ink, and 
paper." She sat down, however, and tried hard 
to write as prettily and clearly as possible her 
short statement. The result was, that she thought 
she had never written so badly. It was finished 
long before the servant returned, and when she 
did she summoned one of the gridy females to an 
interview. 

Hours seemed to have elapsed, and two or 
three mbre ladies were called away, before the 
smart servant came back once more, and looking 
uncertainly round, said, " Miss Grey/' 

Maggie rose at once and followed her, trem- 
bling. 

In what seemed to Maggie a gorgeous drawing- 
room, overflowing with Berlin woolwork, vases of 
wax flowers and richly-gilt albums, and hung 
round with hazy water-colour and pencil sketches, 
sat the arbiter of her fortunes, enthroned in state. 
She was a small, stout woman, with wide-awake 
spectacles, a broad, eager-looking face, an elaborate 
cap of fine lace, and a substantial brown silk dress ; 
a small table beside her was heaped with letters 
and papers. 
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" Well," she said querulously, but not uncivilly, 
" I am sure I hope you will suit, for I am nearly 
worn out. A — Miss Grey, I see you only left 
the lady you mention here because she married. 
I suppose this Mr. Dunsford will vouch for this ?" 

" He will. He has permitted me to apply to 
him because Mrs. Berry, I mean Madame de 
Bragance, is moving about on the Continent. I 
scarcely know where to apply to her." 

After a few more queries as to her antecedents. 
Miss Colby plunged into a description of the 
splendour of the appointment of which she had 
the disposal. " The work would be entirely lite- 
rary," she said ; " accounts, and that sort of 
thing, would not be in the least required. The 
lady is young, nobly-born, and very wealthy ; a 
most charming person — a former pupil of my 
own — of high literary and artistic taste, and in- 
deed genius, but she finds it difficult to keep up 
society and — study, writing, and all that. She 
therefore requires a tolerably well-educated young 
per3on to copy compositions, to follow up ideas, 
and be generally useful with the pen. Do you 
think yourself equal to undertake this ?" 

^'I am afraid to say much," replied Maggie, 
colouring ; " but I am diligent, very glad to be 
useful, and though I think I can write tolerable 
English, a lady such as you describe could only 
want me to copy, not to originate." 

VOL. ri. I 
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*' Still a proper knowledge is essential ; but you 
probably have it. Now I will keep your address, 
and let you go, for I have a number more people 
to see. I will write to you in any case in a few 
days — oh ! I forgot to mention the salary is sixty 
pounds a year. You would have (in the country) 
your own sitting-room, but I fancy you would 
not live with the family. Good morning." 

And Maggie was dismissed. 

As she walked back she tried hard to dismiss 
all hope from her heart. It was altogether such a 
golden chance, she feared it could not be for her. 
Some all-accomplished mistress of the English 
tongue would appear to-morrow, and be chosen 
forthwith. Maggie only hoped Miss Colby would 
remember her promise and write, to put her out 
of pain. 

" Well, Mag," cried John, as he sat down to 
tea that evening, " what luck ? Got the place ?" 

'* No !" said Maggie, shaking her head, " only 
not quite rejected." 

" Come, tell us all about it," said John. 

And Maggie did. 

"Hum!" said the family Mentor, when she 
ceased. "I don't think, much of it. This rich 
young lady will be marrying, as your widow did, 
1 be adrift again." 
"'adiy take it if I have the chance." 
I will: and when another mar- 
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riage knocks you on the head you will be obliged 
to marry, in self-defence, yourself, eh, Mag ?" 
'' Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof," said 

Maggie, laughing. 

« « « « 

Four days went over, and still no communica- 
tion reached our young waiter on Providence. 

*' Had I not better give it up, and put in my 
own advertisement?" she asked earnestly of Cousin 
John. 

" No ! hang it, no ! Wait a day or two longer 
before you throw away any money on it. Look 
here, I am going to run down to Ditton Market 
to-night, just to see what the governor's doing, 
ril be back late to-morrow. Wait till I come 
back, and then we will see what's to be done." 

« Very well, John." 

" And just see my things put in the bag, like a 
good girl. I say! you've been as good as gold 
ever since I gave you that blowing-up the other 
night Ah ! ' A woman, a spaniel, and a walnut- 
tree, the more you lick them ' — eh, Mag ?" 

" You are a heretic and a Turk ! Remember 
I have never withdrawn my accusations against 
you." 

" Pooh ! if you can say no worse than that — I 
am not a sentimental chap — I don't care." 

The day John left was diversified by a stiff 
breeze with BelL The agreeable Fred Banks 

I 2 
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called, and oilered to take her and Maggie to a 
promenade concert. Maggie declined, and Bell 
was deeply indignant, and spoke some sharp and 
insulting words, which she afterwards tried rather 
abjectly to recall, having the fear of John before 
her eyes. 

Tuesday morning was dull and raw ; and 
though the absent John had made himself pecu- 
liarly obnoxious of late, Maggie confessed to her- 
self that he was preferable to Bell in the sulks. 
But all reflection and meditation were put to 
flight, by the receipt at the twelve o'clock 
delivery of a note for " Miss M. Grey." 

Miss Colby presented her compliments, and 
requested Miss Grey, if still disengaged, to call as 
soon as possible after the receipt of this. 

" Dear, dear ! , you have got the place, I am 
certain. What luck, Maggie !" cried Bell. 

" I really begin to' hope it," said Maggie, pre- 
paring for her expedition, and feeling "all of a 
tremble," as sensitive ladies term it. 

On this occasion, our heroine indulged in an 
omnibus to a point near Hamilton Terrace, and 
found the redoubtable M iss Colby attired in out- 
evidently waiting for her. 
) glad you have come at last, for there 
deal to arrange, and I must go out. 
rence to Mr. Dtinsford is satisfactory, 
Grantham h;is decided to try you for 
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three months, at all events. She wants you down 
as soon as possible. Can you go on Thursday ?'' 

" Where ?" asked Maggie, quite dazed with the 
rapidity of Miss Colby's conclusions and commu- 
nications. 

" Why, to Grantham. They will be there till 
after Christmas. It is in Limeshire, near Castle- 
ford — a beautiful country." 

" This is Tuesday. Do you not think the lady 
might allow me till Saturday ? I have a few pre- 
parations to make, and it would be a great accom- 
modation if I could stay till Saturday." 

" I really am afraid to take upon me to say," 
and Miss Colby looked puzzled and vexed. "She 
says," taking up a note with an elaborate mono- 
gram, anjd covered with large straight writing, 
" she says, * send this young lady down to me at 
once. I am standing still in every sense : nothing 
to do and no one to see.' " 

*' Still," urged Maggie, a little appalled at the 
seeming magnitude of the work which awaited 
her, "I should like to stay till Saturday, if 
Miss — Grantham, I think you said? — will per- 



mit" 



" I tell you what. I will telegraph and tell her to 
telegraph back to you direct That will show a 
proper attention to her wishes. Then if she says 
you must go on Thursday, you must. We will 
drive to the telegraph-office, and then you can 
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return home. I have to go out to pay calls to- 
day." 

" But," said Maggie, feeling her heart beat at 
the tremendous importance of her new mistress, 
" will you not be so kind as to give me some idea 
of my duties — my work ?" 

" I have not an idea myself. I only know what 
Miss Grantham wrote. You will soon find out 
Miss Grantham is most kind and generous — a 
little peculiar— and if you make yourself useful 
and obliging it may be a great hit for you. The 
carriage, I suppose," to the smart servant who 
opened the door at that moment "Come, then. 
Miss Grey. Oh, I forgot. Miss Grantham desired 
me to pay your travelling expenses. It is a long 
journey, and you must go first class. So I dare- 
say, with cabs and that, it will cost nearly three 
pounds. There are three sovereigns, and full 
directions in this envelope. Come, now, we will 
drive to the telegraph-office." 

Maggie returned to Bell, morally breathless, 
and was subjected to a severe cross-examination — 
what she said, and what Maggie said, and what 
Miss Grantham's note looked like, et cetera, et 
cetera; and tVien, with the full consciousness that 
^she had quantities to do, Maggie sat down on the 
horse-hair sofa in their little sitting-room, and b^an 
» dream of the new future opening before her. 
How tenderly she remembered poor Mrs. Berry, 
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fanciful and selfish and provoking as she was ! She 
never could have the same feeling of equality and 
*^ at-homeishness" with this great high and mighty 
Miss Grantham. Her life in Germany and Paris, 
dear, delightful Paris — ah ! all that must be for- 
gotten ! 

But she roused herself at last, and set diligently 
to work to turn out and arrange her belongings. 

Time flew on, and as she settled herself to work, 
after a late tea, a sharp knock at the front door 
was followed by the entrance of the servant, with 
a mysterious yellow envelope. " Oh, the telegram!" 
exclaimed Maggie. " It is short enough : * Satur- 
day will do ; come down by the 2 p.m. train.* I 
am so glad I need not hurry away on Thursday." 

" And what in the world shall I do all alone 
here with John ?" asked Bell in some dismay. 

" Oh, just do your best ! He is not so hard 
after all." 

" You don't know what he was till you came." 

The object of Bell's terrors, true to his appoint- 
ment, returned to a late supper that night. The 
weather was raw and cold, so Maggie took care 
to have a nice bright fire, with a kettle singing 
beside it, an appetising little repast, and all things 
in readiness for the formidable John. 

"Well, girls, how have you got on without 
me ? By George, this is nice and comfortable 1 I 
declare it's worth while to go away to find such 
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cosiness when you come back," cried John, when 
he had got oiF his overcoat and muffler. He was 
in high good humour ; all things looked promis- 
. ing at the new Dorado. " You can't think how 
the governor's come out — quite sharpened up. I 
believe we'll make a man of business of him at 
last. He says he'll be very glad of your help, 

Mag, with the books — and, eh ?" 

For M^gie murmured, " Oh, John !" 
" She's going away to thb grand literary lady 
on Saturday," cried BelL 

" Gone and engaged yourself while I was away !" 
shouted John, indignant. 

" But I thought we agreed I had better take the 
chance, if I got it?" 

" Yes, but to go absolutely and fix it, without 
consulting any one, was coming it rather strong. 
And how about references ?" 

" Oh, they are quite satisfied with Mr. Duns- 
ford's, I know !" 

" But you — have you had no reference?" 
"I? I never dreamed of such a thing." 
"Well, you ought," replied John sternly, "How 
do you know this Miss Grantham may not be an 
impostor ? How do you know you are not going 
"*" some disreputable place?" 

Oh, John ! you would never think of such a 
g if you had heard Miss Colby speak. She 
! this lady is nobly bom, and wealthy, and " — 
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** She might say anything. It's our business to 
prove it. I will see Dunsford about it to-morrow." 

" I am sure it is all right," said Maggie, dread- 
ing that the chance of independence and escape 
might be wrenched from her; for Cousin John 
did not seem at all willing to let her go. 

" Well, ril make sure, I can tell you," said John, 

significantly. 

« ♦ « ♦ ♦ 

And he did ; but all his researches proved satis- 
factory. There was a residence called Grantham, 
near Castleford. It did belong to a lady of the 
same name, a personage of importance, who had 
livings in her gift and a small borough on her 
estates. So John had nothing for it but to give 
up his cousin, of whom he longed to make a 
petted slave, and let her escape into the higher 
atmosphere of personal liberty. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Nevertheless, when it came to saying good- 
bye, and she was absolutely in the train, Maggie 
felt a little sad. Yet the regret was more for the 
impossibility of loving John as she should like to 
do than for parting with him. 

"I am deuced sorry you are going, Mag. 
However, you won't be out of reach ; we can get 
you back, ' Now, mind you write to me direct. I 
won't be plagued with second-hand letters, and I 
will run down and see you , as soon as I make my 
way a little clearer. God bless you !" 

As he left the door of the carriage, a gentleman 
with a large black leather bag jumped in. He was 
considerably out of breath, but wore a complacent 
expression, having evidently just succeeded in 
catching the train, and proceeded to change his 
hat for a travelling-cap, to arrange his railway rug, 
to unfold his papers, and evidently prepare him- 
self for a long journey. He was a large fair man, 
about forty-five or fifty, with a broad, honest, 
open face, and whiskers of the peculiar tinge 
known as pepper and salt. Maggie observed him 
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idly, for she had omitted to provide herself with 
book or paper ; so sat watching the country as it 
flew past them, scarce able to believe that she was 
once more afloat and free. 

Her fellow-traveller's newspaper lasted him for 
nearly forty miles ; then he unlocked the bag, and 
drew forth a long blue paper, with a parchment 
angle and a green tie through it, which opened 
into a large folio, or rather many folios ; into this 
he plunged, and was absorbed for another half 
hour, till Maggie, finding herself grow chill, en- 
deavoured to draw up the window at her side. 

" Allow me," said her companion, laying down 
his document and coming to her assistance. " The 
evenings grow cold now. Would you like to 
look at the Times ?" 

" I should, very much, thank you." 

The voluminous sheet helped Maggie over 
many a mile. At Bletchly a lady and two little 
girls got in. Maggie soon made friends with the 
children, and as the shades of evening closed, her 
other travellihg companions entered into conver- 
sation and chatted pleasantly enough. Maggie 
gathered that the gentleman was, like herself, 
going to Castleford. She was glad to think she 
should not be alone ; company keeps up the spirits 

wonderfully. At C the lady and her children 

left them, and the gentleman asked Maggie if he 
could get her anything ; he was going to have a 
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biscuit and a glass of sherry himself. Maggie 
declined 

" Quite a frosty evening/* he said, as he seated 
himself again in the carriage. " Afraid we'll have 
sharp, early winter. Going much further ?" 

"ToCastleford." 

" Indeed ! We will not be there till 8.40, and 
I have some way to drive after." So saying he 
settled himself to sleep, and Maggie endeavoured 
to follow his example. However, she could but 
doze uneasily, waking every now and then with a 
start, to feel half frightened at the rocking of the 
carriage (it was an express tr^) and the weird 
effect of the dimly-seen hedges and half-luminous 
smoke, as they flew past ; growing very weary and 
rather sad, as the length of the journey impressed 
her with the idea that she was indeed going far 
away, into great unknown solitudes, wherein were 
dangers innumerable. 

At last she was at her journey's end. 

As she stepped out of the warm .and well-lit 
carriage into the darkness of a bleak country sta- 
tion, the platform being raised high above the 
natural level of the country, Maggie could not 
control the trembling dread that seized her, partly 
the effect of exhaustion. As far as she could see 
into the gloom all looked open, drear, and bare. 
How was she to get on to her destination ? The 
question was soon solved. A porter ran up with 
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a lantern, exclaiming, ** Carriage here from Gran- 
tham for a lady and gentleman," and set to work 
to extricate her luggage. 

" We are still to be fellow-travellers," said the 
man with the bag courteously. " I suppose you 
have got your belongings?" 

" Yes, thank you." 

" Then follow me down these steps ; mind, it 
is rather dark at the bottom. Oh, here we are." 

A smart brougham, the coachman in mourning, 
and a large, spirited horse, stood at the foot of 
the steps. 

The driver touched his hat, and assisted the 
porter to put up Maggie's two boxes. " If there's 
any more we'll send over in the morning for it." 

" That's all," said the porter. 

Maggie was handed in most politely by her 
companion and they drove off rapidly, she feeling 
quite comforted not to be alone. 

" Charming person, Miss Grantham," said the 
stranger, who was evidently a little curious as to 
his companion, " and a charming place." 

" I have never seen either. I am going to be 
Miss Grantham's secretary or amanuensis, and was 
engaged by a lady in London." 

« Oh, ah !" as though half amused. " Well, I 
dare say she will be inundated with letters for 
some time. You will be pleased with the country. 
There is much to interest you in Grantham itself; 
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very old place — lots of relics and family pictures — 
rather dull in the winter ; but I fancy Miss 
Grantham will keep the ball going. Five minutes 
to nine, I protest ! — we were behind time a little. 
I shall not be sorry to have dinner, or something ; 
and you, why you must be fainting ! It is nearly 
five miles from the station to the house, but we 
will do it in twenty minutes more." 

Maggie was conscious of a short cessation of 
the rapid motion, of a shout of " Gate !" and pass- 
ing an open cottage door, from out of which came 
the ruddy glow as of a bright fire, and then rolling 
on over an exceptionally smooth road, while the 
rushing groaning sound of the wind, which had 
risen with nightfall, suggested the idea of thick 
trees, after what seemed an immense time since 
they passed the lodge, Maggie's companion ex- 
claimed, " There — there's the house !" 

She looked, and there on the left, apparently 
over them, stood a large vague pile, four or five 
windows of which were brightly illuminated. It 
passed out of sight, and the carriage turned to the 
left and went up a short steep ascent. The next 
moment they stopped opposite a wide open door, 
which showed a large, brilliantly-lighted hall. Two 
men-servants in black, with all the trappings of 
liveried woe, came out as they drew up ; and one 
magnificent personage, the depth of whose mourn- 
ing was only enlivened by a prominent shirt frill. 
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stood in dignified readiness in the doorway. To 
Maggie's unsophisticated eyes he looked duke at 
least She ascended the steps, longing in her 
heart to take fast hold of her new acquaintance's 
arm. 

" Call Mrs. Hands," said the ducal functionary. 
*'Miss Grantham will see you at once. Sir," he 
added respectfully to Maggie's companion. 

"And this young lady.'*" said the gentleman 
kindly, seeing our little heroine look pale and 
miserable. 

" Mrs. Hands will be here, Sir, immediately to 
attend to Miss Grey," and bowing, he motioned 
the new arrival forward. " Good evening," then, 
said he to Maggie, and as he spoke a tall, stout, 
solid, elderly woman in black, with black ribbons 
in her cap and a white apron — a woman of au- 
thoritative air, and somewhat old-fashioned servant- 
like appearance — came into the hall. 

" Carry up the luggage at once," said she to one 
of the gentlemen of the shoulder-knot. " Come 
with me, ma'am, you must be cold and tired." 

The hall was large, nearly square, and very lofty. 
It was lit by long narrow windows right and left 
of, and also above, the entrance, warmly draped 
with rrch crimson stuff. Opposite the door two 
broad flights of steps, with balustrades of the same 
dark polished wood with which the hall was 
panelled, formed an arch over another door lead- 
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ing into the interior of the house. The ceiling 
was richly carved and gilt, and the floor tesse- 
lated with black, white, and grey marble ; path- 
ways of crimson carpets led across it in various 
directions, groups of hot-house ferns filled the 
angles ; a large carved oak table, loaded with 
plaids, and fur rugs, and riding-whips, stood in 
the centre ; numerous portraits hung upon the 
walls. 

Maggie took all this in at a glance. The tre- 
mendous grandeur, the jump she seemed to have 
made into another world, all seemed to oppress 
her, as she followed her conductress up the stair 
and along a passage and down a few steps past a 
projecting window ; and then they stopped at a 
door and entered a charming room of moderate 
size, with a mossy green carpet, pink and white 
chintz curtains, mirrors, a sofa, easy-chairs, otto- 
man, writing table, a cottage piano, a bright fire in 
a pretty tiled fireplace, and a tempting tea-table 
set forth beside it ; the lamp lit— every thing that 
could be desired, even some flowers. Maggie 
could not help uttering an exclamation of delight. 

"This used to be Miss Colby's room," said 
Mrs. Hands ; " and," throwing open a door beside 
the fire-place, " there is your bedroom" — another 
smaller but equally dainty apartment, supplied 
with, every comfort. 

" I will make the tea while you take off your 
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things," said the grave Mrs. Hands, and retired, 

"Surely," thought Maggie, with much grati- 
tude, " my lines have fallen in a pleasant place. I 
trust this is not too fair a beginning." 

"You have had a long Journey," said Mrs, 
Hands, as she poured out the tea, and pressed cold 
ham and hot cutlet on her charge. 

"I have been nearly eight hours travelling." 

" Yes, it is a weary journey from London. I 
seldom take it now. Would you not like some 
wine instead of tea?" 

" Oh no ! thank you. Nothing is so refreshing 
as a cup of tea." 

"Miss Grantham desired me to say she was 
sorry she could not see you to-night, but hopes to 
make your acquaintance to-morrow." 

"Very well," said Maggie, glad to secure a 
quiet night before encountering the formidable 
Miss Grantham. 

"She's busy with the lawyer to-night. That 
was the lawyer as came down with you." 

"Oh, indeed!" After a little more talk— in 
which Mrs. Hands informed Maggie that she had 
been " our young lady's nurse," and now had the 
charge of her wardrobe and the French lady's-maid, 
who was a regular handful — Mrs. Hands rang. 
A neatly - dressed, fresh, country - looking girl 
answered the bell. "Take away the things, 
Jane;" then, as she went out, added, "she's a 
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grand-niece of mine, and is to answer your bell 
and attend these rooms. When do you wish to 
be called in the morning ?" 

" Oh ! at seven — eight — whatever time every 
one else gets up." 

" At eight, then. And look here," opening the 
door ; " you see that door opposite there, next the 
big window ? That's my room. And now can I 
do anything more for you ?" 

" No. I am very much obliged to you." 

" Good-night, ma'am ; and I hope you will 

sleep well." 

« « « ♦ ♦ 

Maggie did sleep well. There is something 
undoubtedly consoling in material comfort: a 
sense of security and elevation, when our sur- 
roundings are refined and pleasant to the eye, 
when food and drink are placed before us without 
effort on our own part, and we are free to believe 
that we can afford to leave our lower wants to the 
care and attention of lower creatures, while we 
develope our higher and nobler selves, independent 
of thought for what we shall eat or drink, or what 
we shall put on. 'Which, I hope, proves the ne- 
cessity of an upper and an under crust to society, 
for ever and ever. 

It seemed to Maggie that she had not long 
closed her eyes, when she woke again, and it was 
daylight. She felt wonderfully refreshed, and almost 
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equal to the impending interview with Miss 
Grantham. 

After a few minutes* dreamy thought she rose, 
anxious to view her new abode. The window of 
her bed-room looked into a paved yard, in which 
was an old-fashioned stone fountain, all mossed 
with age, and sheltered by a walnut-tree, the 
leaves of which were falling fast It seemed to 
appertain to some of the offices, for a buxom 
kitchen or scullery maid, in a tucked-up dress and 
pattens, clattered across it while Maggie looked. 

Her toilet completed, she proceeded to inspect 
her sitting-room. The window there looked over 
a wide undulating park, sloping away from the 
house till it sank between two wooded hills, and 
gave a distant view of some green uplands with 
patches of brown ploughed land, all crowned by a 
far away line of mountain. 

This fair scene was but dimly visible through 
sheets of drifting rain, blown hither by a strong 
shifting wind. The aspect of things without sent 
Maggie with a keen sense of comfort to the glow- 
ing ruddy fire — a delightful combination of coal 
and wood. 

" Am I not very late ?" she asked, as the neat 
little maid brought in her .breakfast, seeing that 
the pretty clock on the mantelpiece pointed to 
ten. 

" You were asleep 'm when I first knocked, and 
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Mrs. Hands said I was not to disturb you." 
It was curious to eat her breakfast alone^ 
Maggie thought, but not unpleasant for once. She 
was utterly ignorant of the habits and customs of 
the life into which she was suddenly plunged, and 
everything attracted her attention. The snowy 
white of the delicate table linen, a luxury in itself; 
the beautiful polish of the slender old-fashioned 
silver ; the queer little square tea-pot, its tracery 
faint, its ivory handle yellow from age. The 
lovely china, with the exquisite colours of its but- 
terflies and honeysuckle standing out on a clear, 
transparent, white ground. How delightful it all 
was ! How suggestive of centuries of wealth, 
accumulated elegance, practised refinement. " What 
a different world from mine!" thought Maggie. 
" This is Lord Torchester's world. How could 
he ever think of me?" And though even in 
thought she would not name him. Lord Torchester 
was but the equivalent for another. " I wonder, 
if I get used to this, shall I be loth to leave it ? 
Not if I am left alone much. Loneliness is so 
depressing. Yes ; this is very, very delightful ! 
but I would give it all for the dear old parlour 
behind the shop at Altringham. That was Paradise 
to me. How my sweetest mother would have 
been charmed with this china !" And Maggie 
mused on dreamily, enjoying the unwonted freedom 
and luxury of an easy-chair all to herself. After 
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her breakfast had been removed, the respectable 
Mrs. Hands made her appearance. 

" Miss Grantham hopes you have rested well, 
and wishes to know if you would like to go to 
church — the carriage will be at the door in twenty 
minutes." 

" Oh ! no, thank you ; I did not think of going ; 
it is so wet, and I have not my things unpacked." 

Still no chance of seeing Miss Grantham. So 
Maggie read the Morning Prayers and Lessons, 
as she used to her mother on extra wet Sundays, 
and then she unpacked her rather scanty array of 
goods and settled them in the ample drawers and 
wardrobes, which, even after she had laid by her 
last ribbon, seemed an uninhabited desert. 

"Now," she thought, with virtuous resolution^ 
" I shall write to John and to Aunt Grey — both." 
So she set forth her writing materials and began. 
But she had scarce finished the first page when a 
knock at the door arrested her progress. 

" Come in," said Maggie, laying down her pen, 
and only expecting Mrs. Hands or Jane. 

The door opened, and Miss Grantham entered. 
Maggie felt it must be the fair chatelaine. Yet 
she entered gently, with a smooth gliding step, 
her long rich black silk and crape dress trailing 
behind, and with the sweetest smile, Maggie 
thought, she had ever seen, held out a hand, so 
fair and taper, and loaded with jewels, that Maggie 
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felt half inclined to kiss it, as if the owner were a 
queen. 

" I have to apologise, Miss Grey, for this tardy 
welcome," she said, in a rich, carefully modulated, 
but rather deep voice. " I have been a victim to 
my lawyer, who travelled down with you — a most 
respectable diligent person, but just a little tire- 
some — and even now I have only a few minutes 
to myself — but sit down." And Miss Grantham 
drew a chair at the opposite side of the fire to 
where Maggie sat. " I hope you are rested and 
comfortable, and that Hands has taken care or 

"She has, indeed," said Maggie, gazing, with 
sincerest admiration in her frank eyes, at her new 
mistress. " My room is delightful, and so is this 



one." 



Miss Grantham smiled again very pleasantly ; 
she was quite alive to the impression she had made 
upon her new secretary, who enjoyed a thorough 
good look at the splendid picture opposite to her. 

A tall woman, whose outlines, though she was 
only just of age, had in them a rich full grace ; a 
snowy throat ; the faintest suspicion of a double 
chin ; the jaw somewhat heavy ; the lips full and 
crimson, parting to show spotless rows of pearly 
teeth. Large light blue eyes shone out steadily, 
fearlessly, from under a white brow and masses of 
golden fair hair, which were evidently too much 
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for the skill even of a skilled lady's-maid. The 
soft, creamy-white skin, the peachy bloom of the 
cheek, made up a splendid specimen of Saxon 
beauty ; and as she leant back in her chair there 
was an indefinable, haughty, careless grace in every 
attitude and motion. 

"I shall not be free until Tuesday morning, 
when we shall set to work. I suppose Miss Colby 
told you what 1 wanted ?" 

" Not very clearly — and I sincerely hope I shall 
be equal to my task." 

" Oh ! I am sure you will," said Miss Grantham, 
kindly. " Dear old Colby sent me a specimen of 
your writing — it is very nice ; the rest I shall 
supply. You have been on the Continent, that is 
an advantange. Did you not like it ?" 

"Very, very much," said Maggie, with a sigh. 
" You have been there, of course ?" ^ 

" A little ; only a few months altogether. Poor 
grandpapa hated it, and I could not often get 
away^- Pray, if not too impertinent a question, 
how old are you, Miss Grey ?" 

" I was twenty in August last," replied Maggie, 
blushing under Miss Grantham's cool searching 
gaze. 

" Indeed !" — another soft sweet smile. '' I should 
not have thought you so much. Now, tell me — 
hQW old would you take me to be? Speak 
frankly." 
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"Oh! I cannot think," said our heroine, too 
deeply interested in her subject to be conventional. 
" You look as if you had ruled for many years. 
And yet your cheek is so fair and smooth, your 
mouth so soft, your expression so tender — al- 
together you must be quite young, perhaps not 
older than myself. Forgive me," added Maggie, 
checking herself, and colouring deeply, " I speak 
too freely." 

" Not at all ; you speak en artistCy and show no 
mean powers of observation. I came of age last 
June, so I am not much your senior. Come, I see 
we shall accomplish a great deal of work together. 
Intelligence and legible writing — what a treasure 
Miss G)lby has found for me !" 

Another knock at the door. Maggie looked at 
Miss Grantham, who did not seem to notice it. 

" It is your room," said the heiress courteously, 
in reply to the look. 

"Come in," cried Maggie. 

Enter the ducal butler, who with profound re- 
spect observed, " Luncheon waits." 

" I am coming," said Miss Grantham, without 
turning her head. "I am afraid" — addressing 
Maggie — " I shall not be able to see you again to- 
day or to-morrow ; but you read — you like read- 
ing ? I will send you some papers and magazines 
— and ring for whatever you want. If to-morrow 
is fine, Lady Dormer will take you out to drive. 
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Adieu for the present." And Miss Grantham 
swept away, evidently weil-pleased with her new 
acquisition, while Maggie remained standing where 
Miss Grantham had left her, penetrated with a 
sudden enthusiasm for this lovely, gracious, queen- 
like patroness, whose grandeur was yet so genial 
that, modest as was Maggie's estimate of herself, 
she felt no dread, no diffidence ; rather all personal 
feelings were swallowed up in complete admiration ; 
all the suppressed romance, of which our lonely 
little waif had enough and to spare, sprang into 
light, and fastened upon this delightful subject. 

" She is like a princess for whom kings might 
do battle !" said Maggie to herself, " and so sweet 
and kind ! How wonderfully fortunate I am ! 
How grateful I ought to be to God for directing 
me here ! I do hope I shall please her — but I 
must, for I shall understand her." 

So Maggie finished her letter to John in a most 
rapturous tone, and then she thought of the con- 
trast between that right trusty cousin and the 
high-born dame who had just left her. " I won- 
der,'' speculated Maggie, " if John would feel any 
awe of Miss Grantham ! I daresay he would lay 
down the law to her as if she was like any one else 
— he has no imagination ;" but she might have 
added — a right manful and independent spirit. 

Miss Grantham, true to her promises, sent 
Maggie a pile of weekly papers and publications ; 
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and between reading, writing, and reverie, Sunday- 
passed over very well. 

Monday was again wet, and dragged a little 
heavily, though Maggie had her needlework, and 
tried to be busy. 

After her early dinner, Mrs. Hands came in. 
" Lady Dormer's compliments ; she would be 
happy to see you, if you would like to pay her a 
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" Yes, I should," said Maggie, a little puzzled. 
" Please tell me who is Lady Dormer." 

" Oh ! she is our young lady's aunt, and always 
lives with her, by way of taking care of her ; and 
a very nice, harmless lady she is — not like. Miss 
Grantham, you know." 

" No, no ! no one is like her," cried Maggie, 
with a genuine enthusiasm that won the old nurse's 
heart; "she is lovely and so» kind. But am I 
dressed enough to go and see Lady Dormer ?" 

" Ay ! you are as neat as a new pin ; she will be 
quite pleased with you." 

Maggie accordingly followed Mrs. Hands to 
the staircase, where she was committed to the- 
guidance of a tall footman, who conducted her 
across the hall and down a passage, and then, 
throwing open a door, announced "Miss Grey," 
in what Maggie considered a terrific nianner. 

By the side of a large fire, in a luxurious easy- 
chair, a work-table and a large basket of bright 
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coloured wools beside her, sat an .elderly lady, 
very stout, with a broad, a placid, and rather 
unmeaning face. She was dressed, like every one 
else, in deep mourning; and as the room was 
furnished with a somewhat dingy green, the eye 
was not a little relieved by a mass of crimson 
wool which lay in her lap, and on which she was 
operating with a huge wooden crochet needle. 

" Put a chair here," were her first words, ad- 
dressed to the footman. She made an effort to 
rise, but failed, as Maggie came forward with a 
slight courtesy. " Very glad to see you — pray sit 
down. Shocking weather — winter all at once. If it 
had been fine, I should have taken you out with me. 
My niece said it would have been very nice — she 
is quite worn out, poor dear ! with that tiresome 
lawyer." 

"It must be very tiresome," echoed Maggie, 
rather at a loss what to say. Lady Dormer's voice 
was pleasant for the first sentence or two, and then 
it grew wearisome from its unvarying tone. 

"Do you like the country?" after a pause. 

"Yes, very much; this must be a beautiful 
place in fine, weather." - 

" Oh, very nice, indeed ; so quiet I sleep much 
better here than in London. But I sleep very 
badly at night ; very badly indeed." 

" That is very trying," said Maggie, seeing she 
paused for a reply. 
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** Yes ! isn't it. I am often glad to get a little 
sleep in the daytime. Do you like crochet^ Miss 
Grey ?" 

'' I do not know much about it ; but I can do 
the stitch." 

" It is very pretty and useful. I am doing a 
shawl for Hands — she feels the cold a good deaL 
I offered to do one for Miss Grantham ; but she 
says it would make an old woman of her, and that 
I had better make it for Hands. It is a pity these 
patterns are so complicated ; I can scarcely make 
this one out. My niece often helps me ; but she 
is too busy to-day. Miss Grantham really seems 
to understand everything." 

" If I could assist you," said Maggie, shyly, " I 
would be very pleased." 

" I am sure you are very good," replied Lady 
Dormer, brightening. ^ You see where this shell 
comes — the pattern ought to stand out, and it 
won t. 

" Let me see," said Maggie, taking the bright, 
warm mass from her ladyship's fingers, and gazing 
with intent eyes upon a magical receipt, where 
words and figures were jumbled in, the most 
cabalistic fashion. An interval of intense applica- 
tion ensued, and then for more than a mortal hour 
did Maggie gently instruct the dullest of pupils 
in the mysteries of chain 6, miss 3, 9 chain, i 
plain, &c. 
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" I am sure I am greatly obliged to you," said 
Lady Dormer at last; "I shall go on all right 
now. If to-morrow is fine, and Miss Grantham 
does not want you, I shall take you out to drive 
after luncheon." And Maggie feit she was dis- 
missed. 

" What a wonderful household," she thought, 
as she regained her own quarters without guidance. 
" I have seen three men-servants, two women- 
servants, and an aunt, and heard of an indefinite 
multitude of other retainers ; and all seem to hang 
on the will of a girl not much older than myself. 
One need be born in the purple to sustain such a 
weight !" 

Mindful that Miss Grantham had said she 
would be free on Tuesday, Maggie rose early, and 
had finished breakfast long before the expected 
announcement reached her — "Mademoiselle Grant- 
ham vous demande, Mademoiselle ;" for it was a 
little dark- eyed French girl, in a poetic cap, that 
brought the message. 

Maggie replied in the same language, pleased to 
speak it again ; and the femme de chambre was 
delighted. 

Miss Grantham was in her dressing-room, a 
charming but old-fashioned apartment, adorned 
with rose-coloured brocaded silk panels, white and 
rose curtains, couches, and footstools, while the 
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chairs in green velvet were a pleasant contrast. 

She was at breakfast, in a long peignoir of white 
cashmere embroidered with an elaborate pattern in 
black silk. 

" I am an escaped bird this morning," said Miss 
Grantham, laughing, as Maggie entered, "though 
just the least bit of an invalid. I have a slight 
cold, and am indulging in a solitaiy breakfast 
Have you breakfasted ?" 

" Some time ago." 

"Well, sit down. I have one or two letters 
here you might answer for me ; but in the mean- 
time — Some more coffee, Cecile," interrupting 
herself — " I must tell you that the work in which 
I particularly want your assistance is a novel. I 
sketched it out and began it a long time ago, but 
met with so many interruptions that I have not 
got beyond the third chapter. Now I cannot go 
much into society or do anything for the next 
six nionths ; so I thought if I could give a couple 
of hours daily to it, with your help in copying 
and carrying out my ideas, I might get it done by 
February or March, before I go up to town .to be 
presented. It would be charming to hear every 
one wondering * who the author of so-and-so can 
be.' By the way, I cannot think of a title, and 
yet I have the whole plot sketched out ; perhaps 
you will be able to give me an idea — and if you 
only have as much genius for literature as Aunt 
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Dormer says you have for crochet, you will indeed 
be a treasure-trove." 

" Literature and crochet are widely different." 

" AllonSy nous verrons — Eh ! Cecile. No, no- 
thing more, thank you. Come, Miss Grey" — 
rising and leading the way through a door nearly 
opposite to that by which Maggie had entered — 
" this is my study." 

It was a handsome room, three sides filled with 
book-shelves, the other occupied by two windows 
draped in rich red-brown velvet, with busts be- 
tween. The mantelpiece was enlivened by a clock 
and vases in old Dresden china. A leather-covered 
writing-table was loaded with appliances for writ- 
ing; and jardinieres, in every position, lightened 
the chamber with colour and perfume. 

" Oh ! what a quantity of books," cried Mag- 
gie, delighted. 

" You love reading, then," said Miss Grantham. 
"Well, you may come here and read whenever 
you like ; only, when I am in a very solitary 
mood, I shall tell you to run away to your own 
room with the book of your own choice. Now 
here are these two epistles : one is from the Society 
of Female Artists — they want me to be an hono- 
rary member ; the other from the Emancipated 
Missionaries for the Conversion of the Zooloo 
Tribes, who want me to subscribe. I shall be 
proud to be enrolled amongst the former and send 
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them a cheque to help their funds. Tell the 
others I am a thorough Churchwoman, and 
would prefer their leaving the unfortunate Africans 
to their original fetish. I shall finish dressing 
while you write. You will find everything you 
want on that table." 

It was a tremendous task, for Maggie had no 
idea how to set about it However, she read 
over the first letter carefully, and framed her reply 
upon it Before she had quite concluded Miss 
Grantham returned. 

" Let me see," she said, taking the paper from 
her hand. " You write for me, not for my signa> 
ture — well, perhaps it is better. That will do. I 
see you have left a blank after the word * cheque' : 
fill in ' fifty pounds.' Now as to the other — oh, 
never mind, I will not answer it ; it is not worth 
attending to. Now I must show you what I have 
done," opening a large portfolio and taking out 
numerous loose sheets. " Here is my novel. I 
will read you a little and then tell you the 
plot" 

Miss Grantham leaned back in her chair, reading 
rapidly and somewhat monotonously : — 

" It was a dull rainy morning, and the purlieus 
of St. Paul's were darker than ever, when the 
head waiter at the Crown and Anchor ^ in Pater- 
noster Row, coming into the bar, which was lit 
with gas, said to the blooming young lady who 
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presided over the bottles and preserves, ' This is 
a rum go.' 

" * What ?' asked the barmaid. 

" * Why, the baby, to be sure. The old lady 
what came here last night with the baby went out 
this morning to buy a heasy pair of boots, and has 
never come back, and the child's screaming in No. 
1 1, and no one knows what to do with it.' 

" * Poor little soul !' cried the barmaid, the 
maternal instincts of whose feminine heart had 
defied years of chafF, of sordid routine, and even 
the indurating effect of doubtful money, to stifle. 
* A ha'porth o' milk boiled down with a rusk will 
comfort it. P'raps the woman will turn up in an 
hour or two.' 

" * Not she,' returned the head-waiter ; * she has 
bolted.' " And so on for nearly an hour, detailing 
how the buxom barmaid took the deserted infant 
and formed a profound attachment to it, feeling 
convinced, from its lovely form and delicate gar- 
ments, that it was the child of noble parents. 

'* There, I am really quite tired," said Miss 
Grantham, pausing suddenly. "Now, what do 
you think of that ?" 

" It is very interesting. I wonder how it could 
all come into your head," said Maggie, dimly 
conscious that she had heard something like it 
before, yet really surprised that so great a lady 
should begin her narrative at so low a stage of life. 
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"Well, you see, I want to describe a heroine 
whose native nobility will come out under the 
most adverse circumstances. She is really of very 
high race. Her father and mother have been 
privately married, and the father has been killed — 
oh, somewhere — and then the mother, who must 
be a bad, ambitious woman, wants to marry a 
Russian prince, and so wishes to suppress this 
baby, and gives it, with a large sum of money, to 
a cruel, avaricious old nurse, who determines to 
keep the money and get rid of the child. Of 
course all sorts of adventures can be introduced. 

# 

She must go on the stage — I mean the baby — and 
fascinate her own cousin, besides quantities of 
other men — and, oh, I have such a charming 
hero !" and, quite animated with her subject, Miss 
Grantham turned over the pages to find the des- 
cription of the hero. 

" But," said Maggie, sincerely interested, " I 
wish you could make the father bad and the 
V mother good. A bad mother is so horribly un- 
natural." 

"Do you think so.^" said Miss Grantham, 
pausing in her search. "Well, there are plenty 
of bad mothers in liovels, and it is so easy to kill 
a man. He goes into all sorts of dangers, a 
soldier especially. Besides, a baby isn't such a 
drawback to a man as to a woman. You are 
quite right to give me your candid opinion, but I 
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think I must keep my wicked mother. I cannot 
find the passage I want, but we shall come to it as 
we go on. Now, suppose you copy out what I 
have read. It is horribly written and full of 
mistakes, but you can make it right. You must 
call my attention to any alterations that suggest 
themselves. I want you to be perfectly candid." 

" I will be, indeed. I only wish I was more ex- 
perienced and learned to be of more use to you." 

" You would only interfere with my originality 
if you were," said Miss Grantham. "Do you 
understand about the inverted commas, and para- 
graphs ? Leave plenty of room, and only write 
on one side of the paper." So saying, she placed 
ruled paper, a forest of pens, and a huge inkstand, 
beside her secretary. " I shall go and see Aunt 
Dormer and hear if she has letters, and then I shall 
come back and answer my own." 

Maggie set very diligently to work, and had 
produced three fair legible sheets, with all proper 
paragraphs, marks, and signs, before her employer 
returned. Her training with poor Uncle Grey 
stood her in good stead, though she did not like to 
confess to herself that it was less tiresome to copy 
his papers than the conversations of Miss Gran- 
tham's characters. True, there was much of Uncle 
Grey's lucubrations which she could not under- 
stand, but then there were bits she did, and those 
interested her intensely. 

L 1 
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"What a quantity you have done! how nice 
and clear!'* cried Miss Grantham, peeping over 
her shoulder. " You must have done this sort of 
thing before." 

" I used to copy papers for my uncle." 

" Was he a literary man ?" 

" N0| he was scientific, rather ; he is a chemist" 

" Indeed 1 I should like to understand chemis- 
try above all things. In short, I should like to 
know everything ; but one hasn't time. Have you 
made any alterations?" 

" Oh, no. I would not do so unless I pointed 
them out to you. I have left a blank for ' Pater- 
noster Row :* I fancy somehow there are no hotels 
there, only booksellers." 

^ Well, perh;^>s not ; we can eai^y find another." 
Then Miss Grantham sat down to her own q)eciai 
writing-stable — a marvel of convenience and taste 
— 4nd wtote for a few minutes, then talked for a 
while, and wrote agjun, and di^i exclaimed, '' It is 
almost lunchcon-^time. We have done quite a 
hard morning's work, and I fed «s if 1 had quite 
earned my luncheon ; while you must be almost 
taint with starvation^ You breakfasted an bcmr 
hetore me. Come down with me; I shall not 
leave you in solitary confinement any longer. 
Lady Dormer will be charmed to see you at 
luncheon."' 

I fancy Maggie would have enjoyed her dinner 
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more alone. Nevertheless it was an experience 
that amused her. 

Miss Grantham did not use the great dining- 
room when there was no company at the Hall. 
Still the smaller one seemed magnificent to Maggie. 
The display of the table — the plate, the fruit, the 
flowers — all appeared too grand for common use. 
It was appalling, too, to be waited on by a pow- 
dered epauletted gentleman, to have the ducal 
butler, who did not even seem a duke in disguise 
but a duke evident and unmistakable, inquiring 
confidentially if she preferred sherry or hock. 

It all seemed natural and common enough to 
Miss Grantham. She was a little fastidious, and 
spoke rather sharply about a salmi of partridges 
which did not please her. 

" Wheeler" (to the butler), " this is not at all 
right. Pray tell Pecheron that he must not grow 
careless because we are alone. If he does not care 
to please me, why he had better leave." 

" Yes 'm," said the noble functionary, with pro- 
found attention. 

"Take it away. You cannot eat that. Miss 
Grey." 

"It is not so bad," remarked Lady Dormer, 
contentedly. 

" Bad ! Why is it not good ?" said the 
heiress. 

And then there was silence, and Lady Dormer 
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observed that "Poor dear Lord Brockhurst was 
ordered away to Algiers." 

"Indeed," cried Miss Grantham. "Is Lady 
Brockhurst going with him ?" 

" I don't know. Miss Ashton mentions it." 

" I fancy she will not. It would be such banish- 
ment for her." 

" What do the Longmores say about coming 
here ?" asked Lady Dormer — and so on about 
people and things quite unknown to Maggie. 
Just before they rose from table Miss Grantham 
said to her aunt, " Oh ! I am going to take Miss 
Grey out with me, she can go with you another 
day*, if you don't mind." 

" Very well," said Lady Dormer, placidly. 

" I shall be ready in about half an hour, and 
show you something of the country. I drive at a 
better pace than Aunt Dormer. You would like 
to come ?" 

" Yes, very much ; but ought I not to stay in 
and write?" 

" Oh ! you need not be so very indefatigable ! 
we shall grow stupid if we have no recreation." 

When Maggie descended with her bonnet on, 
she found a beautiful pony carriage with a pair of 
perfect little white ponies, sleek and rampant 
spirits, standing at the door. A tiny groom, in 
spotless buckskins, exquisitely fitting top-boots 
and livery, standing at their heads. While Mr. 
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Wheeler looked on critically and approvingly from 
the doorstep. 

Miss Grantham issued from the morning- room 
a moment after, looking superb in a crape and 
bugle bonnet. The butler and two footmen 
assisted each other in the tremendous task of 
handing the ladies in and arranging a tiger-skin 
rug, and then Miss Grantham took the reins, 
shoulder-knot No. i called out " all right" to the 
tiny groom, who stepped aside, and the white 
ponies darted away at a speed that half frightened 
Maggie. 

" They are very fresh this morning," said Miss 
Grantham, '^ but you need not be alarmed, I am a 
capital whip." 

It was a fine calm autumnal day after the 
previous storm and rain, and deeply Maggie en- 
joyed the beautiful woodland scenery through 
which their road lay — ^wide rolling uplands, wooded 
dells, open park-like spaces dotted with deer, deep 
lanes, their broken rocky banks clothed with a 
wealth of many-tinted leaves. The smell of the 
pine trees, the rush of rivulets swelled by the late 
rains, the delicious, cool, clear air. What a paradise 
it all 3eemed to poor Maggie. What a delightful 
change it created in the current of her thoughts. 

Miss Grantham seemed to enjoy her enjoyment. 
" Yes, it is a lovely country. I am very fond of 
it, but it is fearfully dull; and now poor Lord 
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Brockhurst is obliged to go away, the county will 
be a desert, Southam shut up and Grantham shut 
up, (for it would not be decent to fill the house 
for three or four months.) I suppose Lime- 
shire will not have had so dull a winter 
for many years, I am very vexed about the 
Brockhursts. Lady Brockhurst is my greatest 
ally — the most fascinating woman — knows every- 
thing and everyone — has been everywhere. I 
always was flattered by her notice — she is older a 
good deal than I am, and is very exclusive-— 
abhors commonplace ; but she always liked me.'* 

Maggie speculated on who and what this lady 
could possibly be, whose notice could flatter so 
great a personage as her companion. 

Miss Grantham talked on and enlightened her 
secretary as to her yiews on various subjects— her 
intended doings in London, and possible travels 
in foreign countries. She seemed to Maggie as if 
she was somewhat intoxicated with a sense of 
freedom and power, though too well bred to show 
it in any offensive manner, but that she could 
scarce make up her mind which path of pleasure 
to choose among the many that offered 

On approaching the Hall, which they did not, 
until dusk, the diligent secretary said, " I suppose 
I can go into your study and write this evening. 
It is really a pity to waste too much time." 

" You will overtake me too soon," said Miss 
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Grantham, smiling. " But you can do so, cer- 
tainly, if you like." 

"The rector is with her ladyship," said the 
butler, as they alighted. 

. So Miss Grantham, with a pleasant nod of 
dismissal, went towards the drawing-room, and 
Maggie mounted to her own quarters. 

The next morning brought her a letter from 
Cousin John, who wrote in a rather surly tone. 
He warned her that all was not gold that glittered, 
that the finery which she described would 
only make her more conceited than ever, and 
when she was sent adrift, as she would be 
one day, she would be glad to fall back 
on plain honest people who knew their own 
minds. 

" Poor dear John," thought Maggie, who was 
always fonder of him at a distance, " how cross he 
was when he wrote. But in. one thing he is right, 
my tenure of office is very uncertain, and always 
will be, I am afraid, so I must make the most of 
the present." 



CHAPTER VII. 

The stream of life settles very quickly into 
new channels. In a week Maggie had become 
accustomed to the routine of Grantham, though 
she found steady application under Miss Grant- 
ham's auspices quite impossible. Some new and 
urgent occupation for her pen was found nearly 
every day : a catalogue on an improved plan was 
designed for the library ; a descriptive list of the 
family portraits, with anecdotes and sketches of 
the periods to which they belonged was eagerly 
begun, and Maggie was excessively sorry to be 
withdrawn from it, to arrange and decipher the 
rough drafts of a poem in blank verse which 
Miss Grantham had commenced on ^ Simon de 
Montfort' 

What a lavish waste of time it all seemed to 
our little Maggie, trained in such a different 
school ; however, she told herself she had no right 
to complain. She found time for some steady 
reading, and an unlimited supply of standard 
authors in the library. Finally, she steadily grew 
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in favour with Miss Grantham, who made her the 
constant companion of her drives and walks. 

Sometimes her kind but whimsical mistress was 
amused to hear the reminiscences of her simple 
life, and .was evidently charmed ^nd touched by 
Maggie's description of her mother and her home. 
She seemed flattered by Maggie's timid offer to 
show her her greatest treasure — her mother's pic- 
ture. " It is a sweet face," said Miss Grantham, 
after looking at it earnestly, ^'and looks like a 
gentlewoman. You are like her a good deal. 
What was her name ?" 

" Everard," said Maggie, mpre than ever drawn 
to her fascinating patroness. 

"A good name," remarked Miss Grantham, 
thoughtfully. '* Do you know anything of your 
mother's people?" 

" Nothing whatever. I do not think she did." 

" My dear Miss Grey ! I shall write a story 
about you some day. I am sure you are, or will 
be, the centre of a romance." 

So October fled away ; and Miss Grantham, in 
spite of her varied employments, began to be in- 
tolerably bored. 

Maggie was quite grieved to see a restless dis- 
satisfied expression saddening her countenance, but 
was ignorant how to dispel it. Indeed, from time 
to time, she caught glimpses of a vacuum in her 
admired friend's life, or heart, or fancy, which 
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neither rank, riches, conscious beauty, or intel- 
lectual occupation seemed to filL 

One day Miss Grantham had gone out, after 
luncheon, with Lady Dormer, and Maggie had 
taken advantage of their absence to play over some 
of the lessons she had learned with poor M. Duval. 
She was so employed when Miss Grantham, return- 
ing sooner than she expected, entered unperceived, 
and listened for a few minutes without speaking. 
" You really have a very nice touch. Miss Grey," 
she said, to Maggie's confusion. '^ You ought to 
practise every day. Do you think you coidd play 
my accompaniments ? I cannot bear to sing and 
play both." 

'* I am afraid I could not do well enough — ^but 
I should be so delighted if I could." 

** We will try at once," cried Miss Grantham, 
throwing aside her bonnet. *' Come to my study, 
my music is there ; you may find something you 
know." 

After turning over the voluminous store, Mag- 
gie found a pretty little chansonettty over which she 
had toiled wearily with Mrs. Berry, striving with 
indifferent success to make that lady sing in tune. 

" I think I might manage this." 

" Begin, then ; though I have not sung it for 
months." 

Miss Grantham's voice was of rare quality, 
clear and rich. It had been most carefully culti- 
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vated ; while nature had bestowed upon her a real 
genius for music. All her other pursuits were 
mere whims. Music — dramatic music — ^was her 
true vocation. Maggie was soon too much en- 
tranced to think of her own possible failure, and 
acquitted herself very creditably. 

" How deliciously you sing ! How is it I have 
not heard you before?" she cried, turning to Miss 
Grantham, her eyes moist with genuine delight. 
*' It is like a peep into another life to hear you ! I 
wonder you are not singing all day." 

" I have been out of hmnour with many things 
lately, music among them; and then, imagine 
singing to Lady Dormer ! Now that I find you 
are musical, it will be quite different. You really 
can be of the greatest use to me as an accom- 
panyist ; but you must practise and get up all my 
songs. Let me see what else you can play." And 
so the whole afternoon went pleasantly over ; and 
after dinner Miss Grey was requested to join Miss 
Grantham and Lady Dormer in the green draw- 
ing-room, to play for the latter's admiration ; and 
her ladyship did admire to the best of her ability, 
and then fell asleep. 

" You must look over all my music, arid get up 
the songs I have down here," said Miss Grantham, 
" while I am away ; for I was going to tell you 
to-day, only the music put it out of my head, 
that Aunt Dormer and I are going over to Oat- 
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lands, the Longmores' place, for a week or ten 
days, and I shall probably go on to London for a 
day or two. I have not been there since grand- 
papa died, and I want various changes before we 
go up for the season, if I go ; so you will have 
plenty of time to practise and write and read. I 
hope you will not feel very lonely. You must 
drive every day if you like, and work my ponies a 
little." 

" And when do you go ?*' asked Maggie, some- 
what dismayed at the idea of being left all alone 
in that huge house. 

"The day after to-morrow. You are to be 
sure and ask for everything you want ; and all my 
music and books are heartily at your service. 
You will have Nurse, too, to take care of you, so 
pray do not look melancholy." 

"Oh! no. I shall miss you dreadfully — you 
have been so wonderfully good to me — but of 
course lean never hope to see so much of you 
again, when the first days of your mourning are 



over. 



Miss Grantham smiled graciously. "I am not 
sure I would not rather have you with me, pro- 
vided we had a few additions, than go to the 
Longmores. They are cousins of mine, some of 
the immense family tribe; old Mrs. Longmore 
was grandpapa's sister. They are very good- 
natured, commonplace people. They think me— 
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oh ! I don't know what they think of me ; they 
are such old Tories, and I am, you know, ex- 
tremely Liberal ; but for all that, they are most 
palpably anxious to marry me to the son and heir, 
Grantham LongmoreJ Such a well-bred, unob- 
jectionable muff! Imagine me marrying the quiet 
respectable representative of a quiet respectable 
country family !" 

" If you do not like him, that is the best reason 
against such a marriage," said Maggie, gravely; 
deeply interested, for it was the first approach to 
the usually attractive topic of matrimony which 
Miss Grantham had made. " But you have every- 
thing in the world already, what more could any 
one give you — except the devotion of a character 
worthy of you ?" 

"Yes! I should like rank," said the heiress, 
thoughtfully. " I don't mean to marry a man of 
rank, but to have it myself. It is such a shame 
that the barony of Grantham did not descend 
in the female line. I should then be the twenty- 
first possessor of the title ! but I am determined 
to get it . As to a possible husband, I do not care 
if he be rich or poor, titled or untitled, but he 
must be well bom, well bred, well educated ; with 
pluck, ability, and force of character ; high-minded 
enough not to care for my possessions or my posi- 
tion ; and with warm blood enough in his veins to 
love me passionately for my own sake. I don't 
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care for his being handsome^ but he must be tall 
and distingue; and a good deal older than myself." 

" Ah !" said Maggie ; " where will you find all 
that?" 

" It can be found," said Miss Grantham, with a 
far-away look in her large blue eyes, and a slight 
tender smile on her lips. 

"She thinks she has found her hero," said 
Maggie to herself. "Perhaps such chivalrous 
compounds are to be more easily found among 
her class than mine. God grant her happiness, at 
all events." But she said nothing, only touched a 
few chords absently. 

After a variety of directions respecting the sixth 
chapter of the novel, for which Miss Grantham 
only left notes to be amplified by her secretary, the 
heiress, with her aunt, her French maid, and the 
illustrious Wheeler to escort them as far as Castle- 
ford, departed. 

Maggie did not feel quite so desolate as she 
anticipated. In her own bright little sitting-room, 
she did not realise the immensity and emptiness of 
the house, and she had plenty to do. Most 
earnestly she practised all the songs indicated by 
her kind, genial employer, and worked, not less 
willingly, yet certainly less con amorcj at her literary 
labours. 

Each morning she received a polite message 
from the butler to know if she would drive that 
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afternoon, and as regularly she sent a polite reply, 
stating she would not. To have that exquisite 
little carriage with its spicy ponies and saucy groom 
paraded on her account would have been about as 
severe an infliction as she could well have been 
condemned to. 

Busy, however — and pleasantly busy as she 
kept — she could not through all these solitary 
hours help sometimes remembering the previous 
occasion on which she had been left alone by Mrs. 
Berry ! She certainly enjoyed M^/ interval con- 
siderably more — but then it was all a piece of folly 
which she must forget — a weakness of which she 
ought to be and was ashamed. Surely such an 
unsubstantial vision would not haunt her for ever ! 

After mature reflection, she asked the respect- 
able Mrs. Hands to walk with her sometimes, as 
she did not like to go far alone ; and that worthy 
female was much pleased. During their pere- 
grinations the good nurse told many family matters 
to "my young lady's secretary," matters, not 
secrets — for a word derogatory to that sacred 
house would never cross her lips. She also showed 
Maggie the old lord's part of the house — with the 
old family pictures which had been saved when 
the castle (which used to stand on the site of the 
present house) wasburned. Then Miss Grantham 
wrote twice — first from Oatlands, giving an amus- 
ing and rather sarcastic description of the party 

VOL. II. M 
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there assembled ; and next from London, evidently- 
written under depression of spirits. 

Altogether, nearly six weeks had gone by, and 
still the mistress of the mansion had not returned. 

At last, on a Monday afternoon, Mrs. Hands 
came into Maggie's room as she was rejoicing in 
having conquered ' Robert le Diable' (I mean 
the music of that work.) 

" I'm glad to tell you. Miss Grey, Mrs. Deane, 
the housekeeper, has just had a telegram. Miss 
Grantham and my lady will be back to-morrow — 
and they are bringing company — for we are to 
have the east bedroom and the blue room ready — 
they will come by the 2'0 express." 

" Then you have no idea who Miss Grantham 
is bringing with her ?" 

" I suppose it's Miss Longmore and her brother ; 
she could not very 'well have regular company." 

Maggie felt quite exhilarated at the prospect of 
having Miss Grantham at home once more. She 
was proud to think how well she had prepared 
her tasks. 

A long, lonely, but agreeable ramble in the park 
helped the day well over, and about half- past eight 
the noise of the arrival penetrated even to Mag- 
gie's sanctum. Had Miss Grantham and her aunt 
been unaccompanied by any guests, Maggie would 
have ventured down to greet them, but as they 
were not alone she did not like to intrude. 
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She half hoped Miss Grantham would look in 
for a moment or send for her, but no message 
came. 

" Miss Grantham has arrived, then ?" she said 
to her little' attendant when she brought in her 
supper. 

"Yes 'm — they are at dinner now. Miss 
Grantham and Lady Dormer have brought two 
gentlemen 'with them ; but I don't know their 
names." 

After waiting up considerably past her usual 
hour, Maggie went to bed just a shade disap- 
pointed. 

Next morning she had just finished breakfast, 
when Miss Grantham came in dressed, and evi- 
dently on her way downstairs. She looked hand- 
somer than ever — there was the radiance as of a 
great joy in her face. 

" We were so late last night I thought there 
would be no use in looking for you when I came 
up," she said, kissing Maggie lightly on the brow. 
" But I am very glad to see you again, and very 
glad to come back. Though I shall be rather 
engaged for a few days. 1 must see what you 
have been doing, however ; so let me find you in 
the study after breakfast. You must c 3nje down 
to luncheon to day — I want to know what you 
think of my guests. Do you know, I think 
Grantham must agree with you. You look so 

M 2 
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much better than when you came down.'* 

"And London must agree with you," said 
Maggie, gazing at her with sincerest admiration. 
" You are looking several shades more bright and 
beautiful than when you left !" 

" Do you really think so ?" said Miss Grantham, 
earnestly ; and looking deliberately into the chim- 
ney-glass. "But there is the bell; good-bye for 
the present." • 

About an hour after Maggie settled herself to 
re-arrange and touch up the sheets she had pre- 
pared during her fair patroness's absence. They 
looked very nice and clear, she thought, and then 
she wished Miss Grantham would come, but. she 
didn't ; and, tired of waiting unemployed, Maggie 
rose to take down a book. Some old volumes of 
Blackwood into which she was fond of dipping, 
occupied a corner of the bookshelf near one of the 
windows, and she paused as she did so to look out 
on the scene below. 

Miss Grantham's apartments and her own occu- 
pied the second floor of one wing, which stood on 
a sort of terrace or sudden acclivity ; and the study 
windows looked down on a mass of trees, which 
clothed its side, and then away over a magnificent 
prospect of undulating park and distant blue hills. 
She had never enjoyed the view so much before. 
'Tis true the leaves were gone, but the innumer- 
able branchlets sparkled with the lightest frost — 
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and the bright cold blue of the sky seemed an 
atmosphere wherein healthy energy and cheerful 
self-help must flourish. She stood awhile, drink- 
ing in all this beauty in an unusually pleasant 
frame of mind, when she was disturbed by the 
opening of the door at the further end of the room, 
while Miss Grantham's voice said, " We shall find 
her here." That lady entered, saying, " I have 
brought a stern and incorruptible critic to inspect 
our work. Miss Grey." A tall, thin, dark man 
followed her leisurely — could Maggie believe her 
eyes! — Yes! it was Mr. TraflFord! 

Mr. TraflFord, a little less embrowned and 
healthy-looking than when Maggie met him in 
the Park ; but as grave, almost stern, as he 
always looked when neither speaking nor smil- 
ing. 

Maggie stood quite still — too astonished to 
think — but TraflFord came forward at once with 
complete composure, and taking the hand she 
mechanically held out, said, " Very glad to see you. 
Miss Grey ! Had no idea I should find you at 
Grantham !" 

'^ How ! — What I — is it possible you know 
GcoflS-ey, Mr. TraflFord? Where on earth did 
you meet each other ! Why did you not tell me 
you knew him. Miss Grey?" cried the heiress in- 
finitely surprised, 

" I never thought of it," returned Maggie in 
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all sincerity. " I never imagined you knew Mr. 
TrafFord." 

" I had the pleasure of meeting Miss Grey at 
the house of the renowned Mrs. Berry — where 
Torchester introduced me !" 

"And did you know Torchester too?" asked 
Miss Grantham, still astonished. 

" Oh, yes," replied Maggie, growing more col- 
lected, — " that is, I used to see them both at Mrs. 
Berry's." 

" And you so often talked of that Mrs. Berry ! 
It is curious you should never have mentioned 
Mr. TrafFord or Lord Torchester." 

« Shows the small impression either made upon 
you," said TrafFord, laughing. " To think of you 
two ladies having been shut up here for— ^how 
long ? six weeks — together, and having, no doubt, 
discussed all the male creatures of your acquaint- 
ance, without once remembering that Torchester or 
myself existed ! It is really a lesson in humility !" 

" Of which you are much in need," returned 
Miss Grantham. •" Well ! I expect Torchester, 
and, I think, the Countess, next week — so you can 
renew your acquaintance. Miss Grey." Looking 
sharply, though good-humouredly at her, and 
Maggie was infinitely annoyed to feel herself blush. 
" You know," continued Miss Grantham, " Tor- 
chester and I are cousins, second or first, once 
removed — which is it, GeofF?" 
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" Cannot tell ! I only know that you are my 
first cousin one degree nearer," said TrafFord 
smiling ; and Maggie was foolish enough to fancy 
he was watching her, as she sat opposite to Miss 
Grantham and himself. 

" Nonsense ! You are no relation of mine, you 
know ; only I am good enough to consider 
you " 

"A right trusty and right entirely beloved 
cousin," put in TrafFord coolly. 

" You may confer what titles you like on your- 
self. Pray remember they are not ratified," re- 
plied Miss Grantham gaily. 

" A cousin is a very charming relation, is it not 
so. Miss Grey ?" said TrafFord mischievously, as 
Maggie thought, bringing the quick blushes to 
her cheek, which caught Miss Grantham's atten- 
tion, as he intended them to do. 

" Is Miss Grey especially aware of its charm ?" 
she asked. 

" I suppose it is no treachery to say that I saw 
you one morning in the Park just before I went 
to St. Petersburg, holdiiig close converse with a 
certain Cousin John, who was rather a hero in your 
eyes." 

" Not at aH," said Maggie, stoutly, and nettled 
by what she considered his somewhat heartless 
chafF. "Cousin John is my best and truest 
friend" 
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" Well caught," cried Miss Grantham. " You 
see," to Maggie, " how misplaced your confidence 
has been. You must not let this ^^trustworthy 
kinsman of mine into any more of your secrets." 

"And now tell me, said TrafFord, looking 
round, " what are the plots which you hatch in 
this very enviable retreat. You have made won- 
derful improvements, I must say, in the old 
schoolroom." 

" I have taken it into my head to write," said 
Miss Grantham with a slight hesitation that struck 
Maggie as a wonderful admission of TrafFord's 
influence. 

"To write," repeated that gentleman. "Not 
letters, for I am told it is almost impossible to get 
a reply from you." 

"A decided calumny. No! I have sketched 
out the plot of a story, and with Miss Grey's help 
I am writing it in extenso. You must look at it, 
Geoff." 

" Certainly ; but I am no fit judge. I seldom 
read novels. Sometimes I am caught by a delight- 
ful fragment in a magazine, and blaze up into the 
fiercest interest, bestow maledictions on the delay 
which the intervening month creates, but am 
burnt out by the time it expires, and so lose the 
thread. What's your style, foreign or domestic .^" 

"Oh, domestic; I know very little beyond 
England." 
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"And not much of that, eh. Marguerite des 
Marguerites ?" 

" I am not quite so ignorant and uncultivated 
as you fancy." 

" Belle cousine ! you misinterpret me ; and what 
about your heroine, dark or fair ?" 

" Oh, fair !" cried Maggie, " and such a charm- 
ing creature." 

** I am glad she is fair," said TrafFord, gravely. 
" I have come to the conclusion that fair women 
have much more diablerie than dark ones, and a 
woman without diablerie^ what my Persian friends 
call nemiky or salt, is not worfh her salt." 

The cloud that had for a moment rested on 
Miss Grantham's brow was gone, and she was 
again radiant. "Shall I read you a chapter or 
two, Geoff?" she said. 

"No, thank you," decidedly. "I should be 
incapable of that strict and impartial criticism 
which I intend to bestow upon your lucubrations 
were I subjected to such a corrupting influence. 
No, let me have the composition in the stern soli- 
tude of my own room ; there, with the help of a 
mild cheroot " 

^' Certainly not," cried Miss Grantham. " What, 
smoke over the pages Miss Grey has written so 
beautifully !" 

" Very well, if you will take the consequences 
of depriving me of the soothing weed." 
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" What will you do then ?" asked the hostess. 
** There are guns and preserves, both sadly ne- 
glected, I fear." 

" Well, rU have a try," said TrafFord, rising. 
" Fortunately I have brought my own gun — a 
neglected breech-loader is much more formidable 
than neglected preserves." And TrafFord left the 
room, followed by Miss Grantham. 

" We lunch at two, GeofF," said the beautiful 
chatelaine^ as she stood in the hall to see him put 
on his shot-belt ; " you must try and be back in 
time." 

^' Sans fatite^' said TrafFord, buttoning his 
shooting jacket. "And after? Do you never 
ride now } Might we not have a canter some- 
where ?" 

" It is nearly two months since I was on horse- 
back ; but I will see what is available. Wheeler, 
tell Andrews I want him. It is so dull to ride 
alone. With you for a cavalier it is quite dif- 
ferent. By-the-by, GeofF, it is very odd you never 
noticed Miss Grey's name^ — and I have talked so 
much of her." 

" Yes, as the most admirable secretary in the 
world ; but I am not sure you mentioned her 
name, or if you did, I did not notice it, or sup- 
posed there was more than one Miss Grey in the 
world." 
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" I suppose you did, for I have often mentioned 
her name." . 

" Very likely," with much indifference, as he 
examined his gun, " so good bye tiU luncheon." 
And Trafford raised his hat to his cousin and des- 
cended the steps. 

Miss Grantham looked after him, and stood in 
deep thought by the large table in the hall, till 
roused by the approach of the head groom, with 
whom she held counsel. 

" It is the most curious contretemps^ your meet- 
ing Geoff Trafford," said Miss Grantham, again 
seating herself before the fire in her study, " and 
having known him and Torchester ; do tell me 
all about it." 

"There is very little to tell. Some French 
friends of Mrs. Berry's brought Lord Torchester 
to one of her receptions (she received every Wed- 
nesday), and then he came very often ; and when 
Mr. Trafford came to Paris, Lord Torchester 
brought him." 

"And used he to go often?" asked Miss 
Grantham curiously. 

" Yes, rather often ; not so often as his 
cousin." 

"What could have induced Geoffrey to go 
often to such a person as you describe this Mrs. 
Berry to be.^ You know he is a little eccen- 
tric, but in his way extremely fastidious. Was 
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she handsome, this madame — what is her name 
now?" 

"De Bragance. She was rather good-look- 
ing. But oh, Mr. TrafFord would not look 
at her,*' cried Maggie, unguardedly, and im- 
mediately longed to retract her words, for Miss 
Grantham looked up steadily at her, and said 
sharply, 

" Whom did he look at ? What in the world 
took him there ?" 

" I really scarcely know ; but, you see, the men 
Mrs. Berry knew were, I imagine, gamblers. And 
I always thought Mr. TrafFord came to take care 
of Lord Torchester and keep him out of mis- 
chief," returned poor Maggie, instinctively fencing 
off these agonising queries, yet striving hard to tell 
the truth. 

" Ah !" said Miss Grantham, ** that is very 
likely, and accounts for Lady Torchester sounding 
Geoff's praises so much when he returned from 
Paris." Then she remained silent for a while, her 
great blue eyes gazing into the fire. 

" And what do you think of Mr. TrafFord ?" she 
asked, abruptly. " Do you think him handsome ?" 

" No, not handsome ; nice-looking." 

" My dear Miss Grey, what a description of 
GeofF TrafFord! Nice! Why, he looks like 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, or Ernest Maltravers. 
Well, but he is agreeable— clever." 
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^* Oh, yes, very ; but I saw more of Lord Tor- 
chester." 

"Torchester! Oh, he is a great^ shy, stupid 
boobv." 

" There is more in him than you think," cried 
Maggie, thankful to lead Miss Grantham away 
from the topic that so evidently interested her. 
" And he was so good to me, that I shall always 
remember him with pleasure. You know," she 
went on, rapidly, " my position with Mrs. Berry 
was very undefined, and she was so different from 
you ; kind in her way, but considered me as a sort 
of servant, and sometimes treated me like one. 
When she saw Lord Torchester's kindness and 
consideration for me — why, I rose considerably in 
her estimation." 

"I suppose Torchester has the instincts of a 
gentleman," said Miss Grantham ; " and perhaps 
more savoir-faire than we give him credit for," 
laughing gaily. " You may as well make a clean 
breast of it, for I shall find out everything from 
that traitor Geoff. It was too bad, his betrayal of 
your tendresse for your cousin John." 

" I have no tendresse for him," said Maggie, 
carelessly. " He is a good friend — that is all." 

" It is quite amusing. I cannot help picturing 
Geoff Trafford at Mrs. Berry's. What used he to 
do there .?" 

" Oh — he talked — and he listened to the 
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music — and he played cards— like every one 
else." 

"What a dreadful place for you, poor child, 
amongst a set of gamblers ! Really, with your ex- 
perience, you ought to supply some thrilling 
chapters to my book. But, come, I am going to 
ride, after luncheon, with Mr. TrafFord, and I 
want to try on my habit and hat. I had a new 
mourning turn-out from town, but I have never 
put them on." 

A delightful hour ensued. The hat was all 
that could be desired ; but the habit required what 
Cecile termed " une nuance'' of alteration, and she 
devoted herself to it at once. 

" Lady Torchester and papa were first cousins," 
said Miss Grantham, strolling back with the secre- 
tary to her apartments. " My name, you know, 
was Wallscourt. Mamma was poor Lord Gran- 
tham's only child. I imagine he was not pleased 
at her marrying papa, who was only a captain in 
the Guards ; but so handsome and charming. I 
was very fond of papa ; but I do not remember 
my mother. While papa lived I used to be a 
great deal with Lady Torchester at Mount Traf- 
ford, and very doleful it was, except when GeoiFrey 
was there. Tor and I used to long for him to 
come. You know GeoiF is the son of the late 
earl's only brother ; so he is not really any relation 
of mine." 
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" Yes," said Maggie. " And when your father 
died?" . 

" Oh, then grandpapa would hardly let me out 
of his sight ; in short, I was rather sacrificed to 
his whims. And here, too, Geoffrey and Tor- 
chester were quite at home. So they are like 
brothers to me ; all the pleasure I have ever 
known is connected with them. When grandpapa 
died, I was obliged to take his name. He directed 
it in his will. So I am Margaret Grantham 
Wallscourt Grantham. Of course I drop the first 
Grantham ; it sounds ridiculous, like Clara Vere 
de Vere. But I must not neglect poor Mr. 
Bolton. He came down with us yesterday. He 
is the family lawyer — quite an institution. Not 
the man you travelled with ; a diflferent class of 
person altogether. He was ill with the gout 
then, and could not come. So, adieu till luncheon 
time." 

And Maggie was left alone with her thoughts, 
which began to be a little more distinct after the 
shock and surprise she had received. 

To be actually under the same roof with Traf- 
ford ! To see him, and hear his voice every day, 
or nearly every day. Oh ! be it folly — or mad- 
ness — or want of dignity — or what it might, it 
was a blest gleam of joy that seemed to lift up the 
curtains of her soul. 

And then, with the distance between them more 
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visible and clearly defined than ever, she would 
surely learn to regard him as a kind, pleasant 
friend. But she must be very careful never to let 
him, or any one else, suspect that she gave him a 
thought — that she was such an unguarded, im- 
modest girl — so she called herself — as to care so 
very much for one who was simply kind to 
her. For all these dreams and fancies respecting 
his looks and tones, which had nearly overturned 
her reason in Paris with a mingled terror and 
delight that she could never, never forget — they 
were but dreams ; he thought only of her as an 
honest little bread-winner, whom he would like to 
help. 

" And I, why should I not be true myself, and 
accept him as a kind patron, respecting him too 
much to suppose for an instant he would think of 
me in any way that he would be ashamed to 
avow V 

Maggie felt quite strengthened by these pro- 
found reflections; and so, feeling sure of her 
own prudence and common sense, she might 
surely permit herself to be happy. Miss Grantham 
was so kind ; and Grantham was such a delightful 
place. It was altogether such a charming episode 
in her life, that sTie was naturally inclined to enjoy 
it to the full. 

She therefore brushed her hair, and arranged 
her simple black silk dress — her best, alas ! — and 
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she felt obliged to wear it every day, in compli- 
ment to the mourning of the household; and 
otherwise prepared herself for the delighful, though 
awful, ordeal of luncheon. 



VOL. II. N 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Maggie was fortunate in descending the stairs 
as the trio from the drawing-room crossed the 
hall. 

"Just in time, Miss Grey," said Miss Gran- 
tham, as she followed Lady Dormer, who was 
leaning on the arm of a stout, square, elderly 
gentleman, with twinkling black eyes and a 
short throat. 

"Glad to see you. Miss Grey," said Lady 
Dormer, with a kind little nod. "Miss Grey — 
Mr. Bolton," said the hostess. "Wheeler, has 
Mr. TrafFord returned?" 

"Yes 'm. Just come in." 

" Do you never take a gun now, Mr. Bolton ?" 

" No, my dear lady," in a rich, slightly choky 
voice. "I am quite content to eat the spoil of 
other people's." 

"If I remember right, you used to shoot — 
when I was a little girl, I mean." 

" I have had moments of folly," Mr. Bolton 
was beginning, when Mr. TrafFord came in and 
took his place beside Maggie, and on Miss Gran- 
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tham's right He was immediately waited on by 
the three attendants with a subdued ardour very 
expressive to Maggie's observant optics. 

" Well, Mr. TrafFord, any sport ?" asked Lady ^ 
Dormer. 

" Nothing startling — ^two brace and a half. I 
assure you, Margaret, your preserves are fear- 
fully poached ; and I suspect will be, till you 
turn Sportswoman yourself. I wonder you don't. 
You have tried nearly everything. Why not a 
gun ?" 

" Nonsense. But I am vexed that Hood and 
his men are so careless. You must row them for 
me, GeofF." 

Maggie fancies she observed a triumphant sort 
of iiwinkle in Mr. Bolton's eyes as Miss Grantham 
spoke. 

"What have you been about? Perpetrated a 
murder or two, or made the virtuous hero whop 
the bad one ?" 

"Really, Geoffrey, your expressions are pain- 
fully low." 

"You must know, Bolton," continued Traf- 
ford, " that Miss Grantham — " 

"Pray, pray remember it is a secret!" cried 
that lady a little eagerly. " Do not be a traitor 
both to Miss Grey and myself." 

" Oh ! if it is a secret, that alters the case. 
Bolton shall not hear a word from me, not even 
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if he tried, with the diabolical art of his profes* 
sion, to bribe me." 

"Really, Mr. Bolton," said Lady Dormer, 
apologetically, " young people indulge in strange 
language nowadays." 

Miss Grantham laughed heartily, and Maggie 
joined At the once familiar sound of her frank 
sweet laughter TrafFord turned and offered her 
some grapes which stood before him, observing 
that " hunger and exercise had made him oblivious 
of every one's wants but his own. It is a 
splendid day, Margaret," he continued. "Frost 
not too hard. We ought to start as soon as you 
can dress, and we may be able to get round 
through Southam before it is dark." 

" Very well. . Oh, by the way, I had a letter 
from poor dear Lady' Brockhurst this morning. 
She writes in miserable spirits from Paris. 
Lord Brockhurst had just started for Algeria with 
his brother and a Doctor somebody. She is 
obliged to return on account of the boys* holidays, 
and will be at Southam next week. So much the 
better for me. But she seems terribly cut up." 

" Hum !" said TrafFord. " If she stays against 
her will, it is a new role for the fair viscountess. 
I suspect she considers poor Brockhurst a good 
riddance." 

" What an ill-natured censorious creature you 
are, Geoffrey," cried Miss Grantham, rising. 
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" Lady Dormer — Mr. Bolton, if you will excuse 
me, I will go and dress." 

" May I come with you ?" said Maggie, in a 
low tone, 

"Yes, certainly," in the most gracious voice; 
and they left the room. 

" Well, Mr. TrafFord, if you and Mr. Bolton 
will excuse me, I will go to the drawing-room ; 
it is warmer." 

Traiford and Bolton rose as her ladyship with- 
drew. TrafFord nodded to the butler in token 
of dismissal. The two gentlemen were alone. 

" Who is that quiet girl with the soft eyes and 
pleasant smile ?" asked Bolton. 

" That quiet girl with the soft eyes, as you 
discriminatingly remark," said TrafFord, pouring 
out a bumper of sherry, and then Ipoking straight 
at his companion, " is the young lady who ob- 
jected to be Countess of Torchester." 

" The deuce she is ! How, in Heaven's name, 
does she come here ?" 

" Answered Miss Grantham's advertisement for 
a secretary, and promises to be F enfant gdte of 
the establishment." 

" Secretary ! What does she want with a secre- 
tary?" 

" Literary undertakings of some magnitude." 

" Literary bosh ! It is frightful to think of this 
noble property being in the hands of a fanciful 
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inexperienced girL She really ought to marry, 
Mr. TrafFord." - 

" Why don't you tell her so ? You have rather 
more influence with her than most people." 

"I fancy advice or suggestions, especially on 
such a subject, would be most acceptable from 
yourself. Really, Mr.* TrafFord, it is impious 
to throw aside the fortune that seems to court 
you. 

" Court me ! Pooh, Bolton ! that is putting 
it rather strong." And TraflTord's brow dropped 
rather sternly, which the careful man of business 
observing, he steered deftly away a point or two. 

" Rather awkward, will it not be, when Lady 
Torchester and the Earl come V 

" Yes ; and by Jove, my aunt will think I 
placed Miss Grey here," cried TraflTord, with a 
sudden recollection of his intercession with the 
Countess, and speaking without thought. 

"Why should she take up so extraordinary 
an idea?" asked Mr. Bolton suspiciously; while 
Traffbrd cursed his own heedlessness. 

"Oh! Lady Torchester was anxious to do 
something for Miss Grey, to show that she was 
pleased with her ; and as I saw the poor girl was 
not very happily placed, I suggested that the 
Countess should write to her. She did, and Miss 
Grey never got the letter, so there was an end 
of it; and that's all. Pass the sherry, Bolton." 
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"Hum !" said the sage. *^It's all very queer; 
and it will, be uncommonly awkward. Could you 
suggest to Miss Grantham — " 

"I will suggest nothing. And if you ever 
catch me meddling in any one's affairs — amorous 
or otherwise — you have my permission to put me 
in the parish stocks." 

" Are you ready, GeofF ?" said Miss Grantham, 
opening the dining-room door. TrafFord rose 
very readily. 

"And what are you going to do, Mr. Bolton?" 
continued the hostess. " Perhaps you would 
have come with GeofF and me if I had thought 
of it in time?" 

" Indeed I should not, my dear young lady," 
said the old lawyer, with an exceedingly knowing 
smile. " Even in Lincoln's Inn we are aware that 
two ar.e company and three are not." 

Miss Grantham laughed and blushed, and 
frowned slightly. "What will you do then? 
Drive with Lady Dormer?" 

" No, I am much obliged to you. I have work 
enough cut out in the library to fill up my timel" 

"Nevertheless, Mr. Bolton, your visit to 
Grantham must not be all work." 

"Even that couldn't turn Bolton into a dull 
old boy," said TrafFord, gaily. "Come, Miss 
Grantham, your steed and your humble servant 
wait." 
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Maggie had descended, by her mistress's invi- 
tation, to see her mount. **Now if you want 
assistance in your notes and queries," continued 
TrafFord to the lawyer, " ask Miss Grey to help 
you ; our gracious hostess gives her a high cha- 
racter for skill and diligence." 

**Yes, really, Mr. Bolton," said Miss Gran- 
tham, as she laid her hand on TrafFord's shoulder 
to mount, " Miss Grey is the most perfect secre- 
tary in the world ;" and Miss Grantham sprang 
lightly to her saddle. 

" Much too perfect to be wasted on me," said 
Mr. Bolton, with an echo as of a growl in his 
voice. Maggie felt foolishly hurt at this rejec- 
tion, and a little healthy stinging shoot of dislike 
put forth a germ in her heart. 

" Dispose of yourselves as you will," said Miss 
Grantham pleasantly, and rode away. TrafFord's 
horse, fresher and not so well tempered as his 
companion, pranched and tried to bolt, but was 
soon reduced to order ; his rider smiled a kindly 
smile, and waved his hand to the quiet slender 
figure standing on the steps, and looking wist- 
fully after them ; so the equestrians passed out 
of sight. 

Mr. Bolton made Maggie rather a grand bow, 
and stood aside to let her pass. After a mo- 
ment's hesitation she went to Lady Dormer in 
the drawing-room, and found that excellent lady 
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absolutely on her legs (to speak irreverently). 

" Would you like to drive with me, Miss 
Grey ? I am going now." 

" Yes, very much, thank you." ' 

" Then put on your bonnet ; it is a lovely 
day." 

Lady Dormer made some praiseworthy attempts 
at conversation during their tranquil drive, but 
on the whole Maggie had ample time for undis- 
turbed reflection. And she thought very intensely 
of what was before her in the impending domes- 
tication with Lord Torchester and his mother. 

*' i should not mind him so much as her, but 
she will be vexed to find me here, and afraid of 
Lord Torchester taking a fancy to me again. 
And then my having left her letter unanswered ! 
I wish they were not coming ! And Miss Gran- 
tham, I do not think she would like the idea of 
Lord Torchester 's whim about me. I wish I 
could go away somewhere." 

Yet in her heart she was glad she could not, 
though Grantham was wonderfully changed from 
the day before. There was no longer the sort of 
tranquillising hope, the consciousness of rest. 
No; there was instead a feverish mingling of 
dread and pleasure, which yet she did not like 
to resign. And Miss Grantham; inexperienced 
as she was, Maggie could not help thinking 
that TrafFord possessed all the requirements 
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which the beautiful heiress had declared essential 
in a husband. 

" I am afraid she loves him. Afraid — why ? 
Because, whispered her inner convictions, I do 
not think he loves her; but he will, he must! 
she is so fair and kind and generous," 

At this point of her meditations Lady Dormer 
exclaimed, 

" I think that must be Miss Grantham and 
Mr. TrafFord before us." 

Maggie looked ahead and recognised the eques- 
trians. They were proceeding leisurely at a foot 
pace, evidently in deep conversation, for Traf- 
ford's hand was on the crest of his companion's 
Jiorse, and his face was turned towards her. 
They drew up to let the carriage pass. Lady 
Dormer inquired if they had had a pleasant ride, 
and if they were on their way back. 

"We have had the most charming gallop over 
Southam Park," returned Miss Grantham, who 
looked radiantly handsome ; " and we shall return 
by the Bridge and Hartley End." 

" Why," cried Lady Dormer in some dismay, 
" you will not be back till dark !" 

" Well, both GeofF and I know the country," 
returned Miss Grantham carelessly ; then to Mag- 
gie, " So you left poor Mr. Bolton all alone. Miss 
Grey.?" 

" He did not want me," replied Maggie, laugh- 
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ing, " and Lady Dormer was good enough to say 
she did." 

The carriage rolled on, and in due course set 
down its freight considerably the fresher for their 
airing — Lady Dormer inviting Maggie to partake 
of afternoon tea with ""her, and in her own mind 
pronouncing her to be a remarkably nice, well- 
bred, unobtrusive young person. Maggie was 
glad to escape as soon as she could from her lady- 
ship's tea, and the threatened elucidation of another 
pattern, to her room, in order to fasten black rib- 
bon bows on her white dress, for Miss Grantham 
had said, " I shall send for you this evening." 

And Maggie was sent for, and found the heiress 
and her friends sipping their tea and coffee in 
another and a superb room, as it seemed to the 
little secittary. It was brilliantly lit by a large 
chandelier full of wax lights, and contained a 
grand piano, a harp, and some music stands. 

Miss Grantham explained that Miss Grey 
was going to try over some songs with her, 
but they were not accustomed to each other, &c. 
And then song after song succeeded. Mr. Bolton, 
who had almost as keen an appreciation of music 
as of claret and old port, listened and applauded 
heartily. . TrafFord lay back in an easy chair, from 
which he could see the performers if he chose to 
look, but his eyes seemed wholly or half closed, 
and he was so still that he looked more 
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like a recumbent lay figure than a living man. 

"Now Geoff- ! are you asleep?" asked Miss 
Grantham a little impatiently, after she had sung 
a Schlummerlied. 

" No, no," said he ; " only delightfully com- 
fortable ; pray go on." When it was over Mr. 
Bolton condescended to remark that Miss Grey 
accompanied very fairly ; while Trafford said, 
" Rather more grateful wbrk than running after 
Mrs. Berry's * rapid acts'?— for I can think of no 
other term — eh. Miss Grey ?" 

" Much more," said Maggie. " I fancy if Miss 
Grantham allows me to accompany her I must 
succeed by-and-by, it is so delightful to me." 

" You have improved marvellously," said Traf- 
ford to his cousin, " but it is a long time since 
you and I spent an evening at Grantham to- 
gether." 

Miss Grantham said something in a low voice, 
and as Trafford bent to hear it, Maggie discreetly 
turned away, and began to talk to Bolton, who 
appeared much more approachable than in the 
morning, though she could not help thinking his 
little twinkling eyes very searching. 

Two more days passed very like the one just 
described. Miss Grantham was scarcely five 
minutes at a time anywhere, but on horseback — 
and Maggie went down regularly each evening 
to the music-room. 
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She scarce exchanged a word with TrafFord, yet 
he never quite let her feel she was overlooked or 
neglected. He was rather silent, and accepted 
court from, rather than offered it to, his cousin. 
Indeed, Maggie thought that she, even as simple, 
humble, Maggie Grey, would have exacted more 
homage. " But they are related and understand 
each other, for it is impossible he can be indifferent ; 
but he seems changed, he is not like the Mr. Traf- 
ford who danced with me at the ball." 

" Miss Grey," said the mistress of the mansion, 
walking into her room one morning. ** I want 
you to come over to Castleford with me im- 
mediately after breakfast. Geoffrey has absolutely 
persuaded Mr. Bolton to venture into the pre- 
serves, and I have a special errand to Castleford ; 
pray wrap up, for it is very cold." 

TrafFord and Mr. Bolton were waiting to hand 
the ladies into Miss Grantham's Special equipage. 

" An early start ! May I ask the object ?" 
said the former. 

" Mysteries of shopping beyond your com- 
prehension." 

" Then are there shops in Castleford ?" 

" What disgraceful ignorance," said Bolton. 

" Mr. TrafFord is so provoking," said the fair 
charioteer, after having driven a little way in 
silence. 

" Is he ?" asked her companion. 
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"Yes, he is so indolent and apathetic. Mr. 
Bolton and I almost quarrelled with him at break- 
fast. He might be anything or do anything, but 
he won't. He ought to be in ParHament." A 
long pause. 

" Miss Grey, do you know I am going into 
Castleford on your account ?" 

" On my account ! How can that be ?'* 

" Promise to take what I am going to say in 
good part, and not to be unkind or disagreeable," 
. " Unkind — me — to you ? Impossible, in every 
way." 

"Well, I have noticed that you very con- 
siderately wear black since you came down here, 
and I thought that as you are not wearing black 
on your own account you would not mind ac- 
cepting a couple of dresses from me. We are on 
the way to order them." 

"Miss Grantham! you are only too kind and 
considerate, I never dreamed of such a thing. 
If you really wish to give them to me I shall of 
course accept them as frankly as they are offered. 
But ought you not to wait and see if you 
continue" 

" W^hat should I wait for ? I am only so glad 
you are pleased and do not try to do the grand. 
Poor dear Miss Colby would havfe made me a 
speech a yard long ; by-the-by, 1 must write to her, 
but I seem never to have time for anything;. 
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Really to-morrow we must do something to the 
story, and on Tuesday the Torchesters will be 
here, and then Christmas." 

" Yet it seems such a pity not to finish your 
story." 

" Well, we must see about it. You never saw 
Lady Torchester V 

" Never." 

" She is not handsome, but then she is very 
good. Tremendously religious, and so fond of 
those wretched Low Church clergymen, who look 
like Dissenters — so different from our rector." 
And Miss Grantham talked pleasantly at intervals 
till they reached the little town of Castleford, which 
was in its way a flourishing place. The grandest 
shop in the principal street was Miss Moody's, 
where the wealthy farmers' daughters thought 
fashion itself lay enshrined. 

" What an awful name !" said Miss Grantham, 
laughing, as she drew up at fhe door. " She ought 
to change it to Mademoiselle Modiste." 

The lady of Grantham was received with the 
most profound deference, the most obsequious 
attention, and to do her justice she gave no un- 
necessary trouble. A rich black silk was quickly 
chosen and ordered to be made up, and then a 
thin black gauze or grenadine was picked out, and 
some special directions given as to its being some- 
what elaborately fashioned as a demi-toilette dress. 
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" Mind, Miss Moody, they must both be finished 
and ready for my messenger by eight o'clock on 
Monday evening." 

" Indeed, madam, this is a very busy time, and 
I almost fear " 

" Oh nonsense ! If you cannot promise them 
on Monday we shall retract the order and send to 
town for them. Come, you must promise them on 
Monday and fulfil your promise/' 

" Well 'm, rather than disoblige you in any 
way I will put aside other work. And though 
this is always a busy time it will not be quite so 
busy as usual, on account of poor Mr. Surge's 
sad illness." 

" Why ! what is the matter with him ?" asked 
Miss Grantham, who was examining some bonnets 
with more curiosity than admiration. 

*' Some say apoplexy, and others congestion of 
the brain ; but he fell quite sudden at the Town 
'All on Saturday, and they say has not spoken 
since. 

"I am sorry to hear it," returned the heiress 
thoughtfully. *' Lord Grantham had a great regard 
fqr him. Make haste and fit on Miss Grey's dress 
for I must drive round and inquire for him before 
we go back." 

" This Mr. Rurge is the mayor and member for 
the town. I think he was a tanner — a very clever 
man. He sometimes came to dine at Grantham. 
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I must call," said Miss Grantham, and fell into 
a fit of musing which lasted till she had made her 
inquiries at Riversdale, a very pretty but highly 
tutored place on the outskirts of the town. The 
replies were not very encouraging. Mr. Burge 
had been attacked with congestion of the brain. 
Sir Savill Row had been telegraphed for and had 
given hopes of his restoration. Miss Grantham 
was exceedingly silent all the way back, but when 
about half way across the park she exclaimed: 
" I have been meditating a grand scheme ; perhaps 
I shall tell you some day. When you take off 
your bonnet come into the study ; I think I shall 
want you there." 

As soon as she entered the hall Miss Grantham 
asked, " Has Mr. Bolton come in ?" 

" Yes, 'm, some time ago." 

"Ask him to come to me in the library," said 
she, and walked away in the direction of that 
apartment. 

Meantime TraflFord had returned to the house 
with Mr. Bolton, who speedily discovered that 
the cold struck to his feet and would bring on 
gout. Finding no one in the drawing-room but 
Lady Dormer, dozing over her crochet, Traf- 
ford retired to his own room, and sitting down 
to his writing-table, wrote the day of the month 
rather slowly at the top of a sheet of note paper, 
and a little lower down, " My dear Lady Tor- 
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Chester." Then he leant back and thought for a 
while in a desultory manner. 

It was curious that his suspicions, roused by- 
Miss Grantham's description of her delightful 
secretary, should have been verified — and that 
Maggie Grey should be domiciled under the same 
roof with him ; curious, too, that she should 
have answered Miss Grantham's advertisement. 
Had she then rejected the ourang of a cousin ? 
It was impossible she could ever have thought 
seriously of him. Yet certainly she had a tender 
recollection of him in Paris. Paris ! — what an 
idiot he had made of himself there ! Nevertheless, 
what pleasant hours he had spent in that cool 
shady salon of Mrs. Berry's ! From his soul he 
wished himself back there with no thought for 
the morrow. It was strange how well that simple 
humbly-born little Maggie stood the contrast 
with her splendid patroness. " What is it in that 
girl that makes her an individual everywhere — 
herself always ? But I had better write and tell 
Lady Torchester she is here. I wish I could 
speak a word or two first with Maggie — Miss 
Grey — and by Jove !" looking up out of the 
window which commanded the approach, " there 
come the white ponies. I'll go down to the 
study, ask for the precious MS., and try my 
luck." 

When Maagie came into the room a few 
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minutes after she found Mr. TrafFord standing in 
one of the windows. She was quite composed, 
for the strange prescience with which she seemed 
gifted regarding him told her she would find him 
there. 

" What have you done with Miss Grantham ?" 

" She has gone to talk to Mr. Bolton in the 
library." 

" I was greatly surprised to find you here. Miss 
Grey," said TraflFord taking his stand on the 
hearth-rug, as Maggie sat down by the large 
writing-table. 

" I suppose you wer^." 

" I supposed a very different destiny for you," 
looking intently at her ; but she did not raise her 
eyes. " Forgive me," he went on, " if I use the 
privilege of an old acquaintance ; are you happy 
here — happier than with Mrs. Berry ?" 

" I am not quite sure," returned Maggie, answer- 
ing with a fuller truth than she spoke, even to 
her own heart, raising her eyes and looking straight 
into his. " Miss Grantham is so kind and generous 
and beautiful," she went on with enthusiasm, " it 
is delightful to be with her ; but poor Mrs. Berry, 
she was my first friend. I knew I was useful, 
almost essential to her, and equality is a grand in- 
gredient in friendship, aflFection, everything." 

"Is it?" said TrafFord mechanically, as she 
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were not great blue orbs — that challenged instant 
admiration, Uke Miss Grantham's; they were 
merely grey, darkly fringed and full, generally 
very quiet restful eyes ; but once they began to 
speak their own language to you you could not 
help feeling curious as to what they would say next. 
At this moment there was an earnest outlook in 
them as if she was thinking of her past more than 
her interlocutor. 

" Now you know I cannot be of the smallest 
real use to Miss Grantham, but it is a great plea- 
sure and advantage to be with her, and I consider 
it a wonderful piece of good fortune to have found 
her ; so I will just try and enjoy the sunshine while 
I have it. Is that not true wisdom. Mr. TrafFord ?" 
— with a frank smile. 

'' Excellent philosophy. I always thought you a 
philosopher. Miss Grey." A slightly awkward 
pause, during which TrafFord meditated how he 
could best introduce the Torchester topic, and 
not finding a way, exclaimed, ** I suppose you have 
quite lost sight of that old Red Republican you 
secluded, au cinquieme?'^ 

" Oh yes, quite, I am afraid," with a sad httle 
smile. " Poor Monsieur Duval !" 

" I believe, in spite of all your enthusiasm for 
my charming kinswoman, you would rather read 
his papers to him than write her books." 

" Just think what a treasure I should be 
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to him. And do you know, he was very lov- 
able?" 

" In what does being lovable consist ? I wish 
you would teach me," said Trafford, with his old 
smile and manner. Maggie felt a strange dull 
pang at her heart, but only smiled, and said, 
" I do not know myself." 

"At all events," continued TrafFord in an 
altered tone. " You have won Miss Grantham's 
heart; but you must remember that charming 
women have certain privileges of variability — so 
be prepared " 

" Miss Grantham will always be loyalty itself," 
interrupted Maggie. " But if you mean to warn 
me that I must not count on too long a spell of 
rest and sunshine, I am quite aware of it In the 
first place. Miss Grantham does not really want 
me, and in the second she will soon marry, and 
then, as with Mrs. Berry, my ' occupation' would 
be * gone.* " She paused for a moment to gather 
courage, and turning her head slightly aside, pre- 
sented Trafford with the side view of her face and 
throat and little pink ear, which he so well remem- 
bered, went on, blushing and hesitating. " There 
is one thing I wanted so much to say — to ask you 
about, just once. I have been quite uncomfort- 
able ever since I heard that Lord Torchester and 
his mother were coming. Not about him," she 
went on hastily, for without seeming to look at 
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Trafford, she was aware that a smile was stealing 
round the corners of his mouth ; " but I do dread 
meeting Lady Torchester, and I do particularly 
wish that Miss Grantham should never know any- 
thing of her cousin's nonsense about me — she 
would not like it, she would somehow be displeased 
with me, and I do want to rest here for a little 
while ; so if you could just tell Lady Torchester 
not to say anything, I know Lord Torchester will 
not." 

" I shaU do my best to carry out your wishes," 
said TraiFord gravely. 

" You do not think it false or wrong in any 
way ?" asked Maggie simply. " You see I can- 
not help fancying that perhaps Miss Grantham 
was the young lady you once mentioned to me 
that Lady Torchester wished her son to marry, 
and it would never do for her to know" 

" That he was your rejected suitor ? Certainly 
not. You reason shrewdly ; but may he not be- 
come your suitor again ?" put in TraiFord as she 
paused. 

" Oh no !" with a sunny smile and shake of the 
head. " It is not in Lord Torchester. He will 
never quite forgive me for the mortification. Oh, 
I am not the least afraid of that !" 

** And are you still quite content to have thrown 
over an earl and his rent-roll ?" 

" Quite, quite," said Maggie, leaning her elbows 
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on the tabk and resting her chin on her clasped 
hands. " I have read that some wise old Greek 
used to write about the * fitness of things/ and I 
sure I am not at all fit to be a countess." 

TrafFord was too much occupied in observing 
the quiet grace of her attitude to reply. There 
was a something of sadness and resignation in it, 
but not the slightest tinge of an appeal for pity. 

"No," she continued, for she became more 
at ease while she talked, " all that is quite out of 
the question ; but if you will tell Lady Torchester 
that Miss Grantham has no idea — that I am so 
anxious it should not be known. I should be so 
much obliged ; it would secure me a little longer 
the quiet, the strengthening, of such a resting- 
place as this before I drift away to sea again. Not 
that I fear doing so," she added hastily, half 
frightened, half resentful at the look of tenderness 
and compassion that melted TraflTord's dark eyes 
into unusual softness. "To bear is to conquet 
one's fate, you know," she added .almost gaily. 

" I feel quite sure your destiny is to * conquer,' " 
replied TraflFord, looking steadily away from her, 
for he felt he dared not trust his eyes. " But so 
far as the Torchester question is concerned, you 
may consider it settied ; and if at any time there is 
anything else I can do for you, pray let me know." 

"Thank you very much. It is not likely — 
what a long time Miss Grantham is with Mr. Bol- 
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ton ! I am sure the luncheon bell must have rung." 

"And I must go," said TrafFord regretfully. 
" By the way, I came to ask you for some of the 
novel ; can you give me a specimen ? 

" Certainly. Here are three chapters. 

" Thank you," said TraiFord, taking them ; yet 
he lingered. ** Does your cousin, Mr. John Grey, 
return soon to — ^Africa, Australia, wherever he 
came from ? — or perhaps he has returned ? 

" He does not go back till next spring. 

" Oh, indeed ! Very delightful to meet an old 
friend and champion again." 

"Very," said Maggie with a sigh. After a 
moment's hesitation TrafFord left the room, and 
Maggie immediately flew to her own. 

The letter to Lady Torchester was finished in 
time for post. It was remarkably candid in tone. 
After a few preliminaries, he continued thus: 
" Fancy my astonishment at finding Tor's * young 
lady,' Miss Grey, established here as secretary to 
our fair princess. We were equally surprised to 
see each other, as she had no idea that the houses 
of Torchester and Grantham were connected. I 
find she is greatly alarmed at the idea of encounter- 
ing you, and equally fearful lest Margaret should 
discover your son's episode concerning her. I 
have therefore promised and vowed three things 
in your name. First, that you would not say a 
word respecting Torchester's temporary insanity ; 
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secondly, that you would be graciously pleased to 
accept the expression of her regret that she was, 
though unconsciously, the means of causing you 
temporary annoyance ; and third, that you would 
be so good as to understand that the letter you 
had the kindness to write never reached her, and 
allow her to explain the same. Now, my dear 
aunt, I think you are bound to believe and do as 
I have promised for you. It is also the wisest 
course ; and I fancy I have penetrated the secret of 
my young protegee's disinterested refusal of your 
son. She has been long attached and is now, I 
fancy, engaged to a cousin of her own, who is 
going out to the colonies somewhere, and she has 
probably taken the place of secretary here while 
waiting her intended's summons." 

"There," said TrafFord to himself, "I hope 
and believe this last piece of intelligence is an 
utter falsehood. Still I have every right to come 
to such a conclusion, nor am I bound to give the 
Countess the light of my inner consciousness." 

A few gossiping lines to the same effect were 
directed to Lx)rd Torchester, and Geoffrey went 
to luncheon with a lighter spirit. 

The first moment Maggie could speak to Miss 
Grantham alone was in the drawing-room after 
dinner. 

" Mr. TrafFotd came to the study to-day while 
I was waiting for you, and asked for some of your 
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manuscript. I suppose I was not wrong in giving 
it to him ?" 

"Oh, no. I am rather pleased he took the 
trouble, but you will see how he will cut it up. 
He does not believe in anything I do," said Miss 
Grantham with an impatient, petulant gesture. 

" That is impossible," replied Maggie gravely. 
" But perhaps," smiling, " he wants you to be 
perfection." 

" He had better by far be satisfied with what I 
am," said Miss Grantham haughtily: and then 
the object of their discussion joined them. 

"So you are really reading my novel, GeofF? 
What do you think of it ?" asked Miss Grantham 
in a careless manner ; but Maggie could detect a 
suppressed anxiety in her voice. 

] " I shall not commit myself to any opinion till 
I have perused it with profound attention. The 
day after to-morrow I may pronounce judgment." 

" Well, be sure you give me your real opinion, 
and be serious about it." 

" Am I not always sober and serious ? — 
melancholy with the weight of do-nothingness 
on my shoulders ? Do you know, some old 
fellow-travellers of mine are talking of an ex- 
pedition to search for the sources of the Nile, and 
I am strongly inclined to join them ? I daresay. 
Miss Grey, your relative could give me some 
hints as to African travelling V- 
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"Perhaps so. He once went with some ex- 
ploring party to look for diamonds." 

" And found none, or I am sure you would be 
sparkling with them. 

" Really, Geoffrey, there is plenty of work to 
be done at home if you would allow Mr. Bolton 
and me to cut it out for you," said Miss Grantham, 
rising to go into the music-room. TrafFord 
made no answer, and as she passed the chair in 
which he was lounging she repeated her words, 
adding, " Do you hear me ?" and laying her white 
hand on his shoulder. 

" I do, fair queen," said he, turning his head 
and kissing the long taper fingers. 

Miss Grantham blushed vividly and drew her 
hand away very gently, while she exclaimed, " You 
are the most quietly audacious man in existence," but 
she spoke with a tender smile and melting glance. 
The whole was a complete revelation to the ob- 
servant secretary, even as though both hearts were 
laid bare before her. The noble, beautiful heiress 
had given her whole soul to the plain, dark, 
gentleman-like kinsman, . who treated her as a 
spoilt child, while the lazy kindliness of his caress 
bespoke in Maggie's estimation almost insulting 
indifference. What would she not give to warn 
her admired friend ; to save her in some way from 
the pain and mortification she felt was before her ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

The almost dreaded Tuesday came on with 
terrible rapidity — for Maggie was kept tolerably 
well occupied in writing lists, respecting donations 
of coal and beef and blankets — ^which seemed to 
her on a scale of extraordinary magnificence. 
^ She also was constantly in attendance on Miss 
Grantham, who made frequent visits to those 
parts of Castleford which were occupied by her 
tenants, and showed a lively interest in their well- 
being. "You see we can have no festivities at 
Grantham this Christmas, so I must make up for 
it somehow," she explained to Maggie. 

But Maggie thought what was much more 
deserving of Explanation was the extraordinary 
interest taken by Mr. Bolton in these benevolent 
proceedings, and the curiosity he evinced as to the 
politics of Castleford. 

On Tuesday morning Maggie and Miss Grant- 
ham had been over to Castleford, and inquired, as 
they generally did, for Mr. Burge. He was con- 
siderably better, but the doctors had recommended 
complete rest and change to a warmer climate. 
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On their return, Miss Grantham had flown away 
in search of Mr. Bolton, passing Trafibrd, who 
met them in the hall with a nod. So he had a 
moment to speak to Maggie : " I had a line from 
Lady Torchester, yesterday, and it is all right. 
Are you satisfied ?" 

" Quite satisfied ; and oh, so much obliged to 
you !" 

" By the way, I told Lady Torchester you had 
never received her letter, but that you would 
explain. Pray be sure to do so." 

" I will ; that is, I will try — if she is not very 
formidable." 

" She is not, I assure you. I imagine Bolton 
and Miss Grantham have some secret, they are 
always in conclave." 

" I have guessed it, and you will know, if you 
only ask, I imagine," said Maggie, laughing gaily 
in her relief at Trafibrd's intelligence, and running 
away up-stairs. 

TrafFord looked after her, " She has come out 
of it unscathed," he thought ; and then the 
memory of the little cold trembling hand he had 
taken that wretched evening, when he had bid her 
good-bye in Paris — of the strained look of be- 
wildered grief in those speaking eyes — came back 
to him, as it had often done before ; for on that 
occasion only had Trafibrd caught a glimpse of 
Maggie's real feelings. 
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" Bah ! it was only a feeling of her loneliness 
that aifFected her ; at any rate, she was soon con- 
soled by her polished relative in the blue satin 
tie ! She has never denied any of my insinu- 
ations about * Cousin John/ I am really sick of 
this place. I am in for the family gathering at 
Christmas; but by Heaven, as soon as that is 
over, ril be off, unless indeed, I see any signs of 
Torchester tormenting her — and then — we'll see." 

With no small trepidation, Maggie attired her- 
self in her new dress, to make her appearance on 
the memorable Tuesday. Had it been only to 
meet Lord Torchester she would have been simply 
glad ; but his mother — that was an oriieal. " If 
she is cold and disdainful, it will make me miser- 
able, at least for a little while ; for if she does not 
turn Miss Grantham against me why need I mind ? 
Only I do not want Mr. TrafFord to compassionate 
me, to look upon me as a pitiable object, as I fancy 
he does. Heigho ! Oh ! how I wish I could 
manage to fall in love with Cousin John ! But it 
is quite, quite impossible. I wish he thought so. 
It is a long time since he has written." 

And then she looked very closely to the details 
of her dress, and viewed herself critically in the 
glass. The thin gauzy black looked well over 
her white neck and arms, her smoothly-braided 
brown hair rolled up so neatly into a thick knot 
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at the back, suited admirably the perfect outline 
of her head, her unpretending style. 

" It is hardly worth thinking so much how I 
look, I shall be scarcely seen," she thought — 
smiling, not unpleased, at her own reflection. 
" But that does not troublp me. Yet how charming 
it must be to know that some watches for you, 
and rejoices to see you look well. Ah what folly 
for me to think such things ! But perhaps it may 
come to me some day, if I am a good girl — as the 
children say." 

And she stole down to the drawing-room in 
good time, that she might be safely landed before 
the ladies came from the dining-room. She sat 
down, on a low chair at the further end of the 
room from the grand fire that blazed and glowed 
so gorgeously, and took up a newspaper ; but she 
could not read ; she was acting over again the 
scenes of her life in P aris. She saw Lord Tor- 
chester come into Mrs. Berry's saloon and say, 
"I have come for you. Miss Grey." What a 
delightful day it was at Versailles ! How good 
Lord Torchester was ! How long ago it seemed 
— how much older she seemed to herself now ! 
And then that evening when Lord Torchester 
brought Mr. TrafFord to her tea-table, and she 
felt half angry, half frightened, at his searching 
grave dark eyes ; but the opening door roused her, 
her heart beat — a tall ladv in black velvet and 
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bugles, and a snowy-looldng head-dress of white 
crepe itsse, with jet ornaments, walked in, and 
straight up to the fire, without seeming to see that 
there was any one in the room. Lady Dormer 
and Miss Grantham followed. 

The latter turned towards her secretary. " How 
nice you look !" she s^d quickly, in a low voice. 
" The dress does admirably ; come, I must intro- 
duce you." Maggie, encouraged, though blush- 
ing vividly, followed her patroness. The Coun- 
tess, still standing before the fire, was speaking 
slowly and emphatically to Lady Dormer, who 
had sunk into her usual arm chair : 

"A more conscientious and truly Christian 
young man, I have never met, and if Margaret 
would only exert her " 

" luet me present my secretary. Miss Grey, to 
you, Lady Torchester," said the young hostess. 

Lady Torchester made the slightest possible 
curtsey, and looked fiiU into Maggie's face — but 
with a smile. Maggie thought that, apart from 
voice and manner, the Countess was rather a 
common-looking woman. " I am sure, my dear," 
she said to Miss Grantham, " I am quite puzzled 
what you can possibly have for a secretary to do. 
That you should have Miss Grey for a companion, 
seems perfectly natural ; butone associates a secretary 
with parliamentary business and blue books." 

" 1 am quite willing that Miss Grey should be 
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my companion. So call her which you like " 



" There is something rather masculi;ie and pre- 
tentious in a ^secretary/ do you not think so 
yourself. Miss Grey ?" 

" I am not sure ; a secretary is a person » who 
writes, and I do write for Miss Grantham." 

" And a * companion ' suggests the idea of a 
charming victim to some Gorgon of an old maid 
^^ith a vicious pug. Now Miss Grey may be 
ever so charming, but she is not a victim." 

"No, indeed!" cried Maggie, with a gay 
laugh. 

Lady Torchester looked at her with some in-, 
terest, and then resumed the subject from which 
she had diverged ; this was a glowing eulogy on 
an admirable young curate for whom she wished 
to secure Miss Grantham's interest with the rector. 
The heiress listened wearily, glancing sometimes 
at the door by which the gentlemen would enter ; 
and Maggie, taking up Lady Dormer's crochet, 
went on with it mechanically, while she contrived 
to study Lady Torchester's appearance. She was, 
of course, quite different from what her fancy had 
painted. The Countess was a large, solemn-look- 
ing woman, with a slightly wandering expression, 
which reminded Maggie of Lord Torchester, and 
conveyed the idea of being terribly in earnest ; yet 
she did not seem cold or unkindly; rather un- 
sympathetic from slowness of comprehension. 
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At last Miss Grantham rose from the sofa where 
she had been sitting beside the Countess, saying, 
^* Well, I will speak to the Dean about him, but 
I do not think it will do much good," and walked 
into the next room. 

When she was gone. Lady Torchester asked, 
"What is your work. Miss Grey?" slightly 
moving her dress as she did so, as if inviting 
her to her side. 

Maggie immediately accepted the invitation. 
"It is Lady Dormer's but I sometimes help her." 

" Pretty," said Lady Torchester, carelessly, 
and then became silent. 

Maggie nerved herself; now was the moment 
to speak to Lady Torchester about her letter, and 
have done with it. Blushing brightly, and in a 
low tremulous voice, Maggie began. " Mr. 
TrafFord told me you had been so very good as 
to write to me, and I have been most anxious to 
tell you I never received the letter. It must have 
come to Paris after we left, and as I never 
thought of any one writing to me I left no 
address. 

" I was sorry you did not get it, but as it 
has turned out it was of no consequence. You 
could not be better placed than with Miss 
Grantham." 

" Oh no, indeed ! She is so good and so de- 
lightful. But I should like you to know 
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how much obliged I am to you — how " 

" I understand," said Lady Torchester, smiling 
indulgently ; just then the door opened, and 
the Earl and Mr. Bolton entered together. The 
moment he crossed, the threshold, Maggie was 
conscious of a change in her former admirer. 
He looked older, browner, more erect and as- 
sured. An expression of amused surprise came 
into his face when his eyes fell on his former 
divinity sitting quietly by his lady mother, and 
smiled upon by the Countess. TraiFord, and a 
tall, large, elderly, jovial looking man, with 
profuse reddish-grey moustaches and whiskers,, 
whom Maggie had never seen before, fol- 
lowed. 

"Miss Grey," said the Earl,, walking straight 
up to her and shaking hands cordially. " I am 
very glad to see you. I never was more surprised 
than when GeoiF TrafFord told me you were 
here." Drawing a chair beside her, Lord Tor- 
chester sat down, while the lines in his mother's 
face gradually contracted into an expression of 
watchfulness and anxiety. "So you are Miss 
Grantham's secretary ? What do you write 
about? Is she not a jolly girl .^" 

"How can you use such an expression?" 
cried Maggie, indignantly, all her old frank ease 
towards the Earl returning to her. " Miss Gran- 
tham is like a young princess." 

p 2 
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" Well, there were lots of very jolly girls 
princesses at St. Petersburg," 

" Not like our princess," cried Maggie ; " I'm 
sure of that." 

" Miss Grey is quite right," said the Countess, 
gravely. "It is a most objectionable and inap- 
propriate expression, and I am sure Margaret 
would not like it." 

" She scarcely ever likes anything I ^ say ; but 
I can't be dumb, for all that. Now what do you 
do with yourself all day ? — not write letters ?" 

" A secretary is bound to keep the secrets of 
the cabinet," said Maggie. 

The Countess looked a little aghast at the easy 
tone of this badinage. 

" Look," said TrafFord to Bolton, as they 
stood together, coffee-cups in hand, at the other 
end of the room. " Look at Lady Torchester's 
face. I must take Tor off somehow." Through 
the open door he saw Miss Grantham in the 
music-room, leaning against a h'gh-backed chair, 
talking to the stout stranger. Trafford set down 
his cup, and coming up to the group on the sofa, 
said, "Excuse me, Torchester, but Miss- Gran- 
tham wants Miss Grey's assistance in the music- 



room." 
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Very well," she replied, rising, rolling up 
her work, and carefully depositing it in Lady 
Dorner's basket. 
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Tr afford ofFered his arm. "I was afraid to 
trust you any longer," said he. " You must not 
delude Tor again." 

" There is no danger ;. and I was so glad to 
see him. It quite took me back to Paris — dear- 
Paris !" 

" Yet you had not your cousin John there," 
and TrafFord looked down to see how she would 
take the thrust. 

Maggie, amused and a little nettled, looked 
up defiantly and replied, " No, but I had my idea 
of him." 

"Which has, no doubt, been amply realised," 
added TrafFord. But Maggie would not answer, 
either by lip or eyes. " We are famishing for a 
song," said TrafFord, "sol have brought Miss 
Grey to deprive you of the shadow of an excuse." 

" Oh ! I shall be very happy ; but. Colonel 
Molyneux, do go and ask the Countess to come. 
Say I want her opinion of my performance." 

The whole party were soon assembled in the 
music-room, and Maggie thought she observed, 
through all the sparring that went on between 
the Earl and his cousin, a decided, though sup- 
pressed, admiration on his part for the beautiful 
chatelaine. She sang unusually well, as she was 
always excited by the chance of fresh triumphs, 
for even her adoring secretary was obliged to 
see that the joy of her heart was to win the ad- 
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miration of every man, woman, and child who 
approached her ; and the individual who withheld 
that tribute was, pro tem,^ the most important 
personage. 

" I fear this is a great risk," said Lady Tor- 
chester to TraiFord, under cover of an eager dis- 
pute between Miss Grantham, Lord Torchester, 
and the stout Colonel, as to the merits of Jenny 
Lind and Grisi. " You see he was instantly 
attracted." 

" I think it would have been a worse symptom 
if he had avoided her. His ease and frankness are 
most reassuring, and what can't be cured, &c. 
Here we are, we must make the best of it," re- 
turned TrafFord. 

" Of course. She is really a nice girl ; perfectly 
ladylike. If Torchester were married I think I 
should not mind having her for a companion 
myself. Her stay with Margaret is of course un- 
certain ; but you think it not improbable Miss 
Grey is herself engaged ?" 

" Well, I have an idea she is — only an idea ; of 
course. Miss Gray does not make a confidant of 
me. I have not spoken half-a-dozen words to her 
since I came into the house." 

"Nevertheless, Geoffrey," said his aunt sus- 
piciously, " you always seem to know more about 
her than any one else." 

^^ Intuition, I suppose," carelessly. 
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" Don't you think it very wrong of Torchester 
to bring Colonel Molyneux down here ? He is a 
man I have a great objection to ; not even good 
style." 

" Hfi is of the sounding-brass order, but 
not a bad sort of fellow, and I think it was 
a good idea of your son's, because a family party 
in a house without a male head, though charming 
in many ways, is rather slow." The Countess 
shook her head. " You know," continued Traf- 
ford, " Margaret rather took a fancy to hipi in 
Scotland." 

"And what have you done with Mrs.. Berry ?" 
said Lord Torchester, who was leaning on the 
piano, to Maggie, who was sitting at it. 

" She suddenly married Monsieur de Bragance, 
and has quite disappeared." 

" What, that clever scamp ? Poor woman, 
won't he lick her ? I say, Molyneux, didn't you 
know something of Bragance here — in London, I 
mean ?" 

" Yes, a long time ago — eight or nine years 
ago." 

"What was he then.?" 

" Why, a distinguished foreigner." 

The Colonel seemed rather reserved. Soon 
after Lady Torchester said she was tired, and the 
party broke up. 

The gentlemen kept together a while longer, 
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and the Colonel was more communicative respect- 
ing M. de Bragance than he seemed disposed to 
be before the ladies. 

" rU come into your room, GeofF, and have a 
weed, before I retire," said the Earl. " I want to 
talk to you." 

" Enter then," returned his kinsman. 

" How well Margaret Wallscourt is looking," 
said Lord Torchester, after smoking a few mo- 
ments in silence. 

"Very well." A pause. 

"She has turned out a much finer girl than 
I expected; but is always the same with the 
tongue, so deuced ready, she takes a fellow's breath 
away." 

" She does rather." Another pause. 

" Still she does not mean the half she says." 

"Very likely." 

"Why, GeofF! you seem to think your words 
worth their weight in gold, you are so stingy of 
them. Don't you see I want to talk ?" 

" Well, talk, for heaven's sake." 

" Yes, but I want you to talk too. What have 
you been doing since you came down ? You have 
been here ten days and more." 

"Not much — shooting and arguing with old 
Bolton, riding and talking metaphysics with our' 
beautiful cousin." 

" Metaphysics ! Making love, you mean ^ 
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Well, there is no reason why you should 



hot." 



<c 



Perhaps so," said TrafFord, coolly; "but I 
am not inclined to do it. Margaret, in my 
opinion, will be a more lovable woman eight or 
ten years hence than she is now." 

"By Jove, what a notion ! Why, she will be 
thirty by that time." 

" It will take her that time to know herself and 
the life that is round her. At present she is like 
the juice of the grape in its first stige, with all its 
flavour and strength and richness in a ferment. 
You cannot tell what she will be ; but she is a fine 
creature, though awfully overweighted with for- 
tune." 

" I think she is very fond of you, GeoflF?" 

" She is rather, just now ; she doesn't think she 
has reduced .me to a proper state of subjection. 
If that could be accomplished, why I should fall 
rapidly in her estimation. However, I am really 
very fond of her." 

I thought so," said the Earl, puffing vigorously. 
I have a fatherly regard for her, and should 
be most happy to bestow a paternal blessing on 
her union with — ^yourself, for instance." 

" Oh, you would ! You are really not hit ? 
Well, I am not in love with her or any one, thank 
God, and don't intend to be." 

" Right, most potent signor. It would hardly 
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be decent to recover so quickly and plunge in 
medias res over again." 

" Well, I was a great ass," said the Earl good- 
humouredly ; " but I was a lucky one. What a 
nice little thing she is," he went on musingly. " I 
mean Miss Grey. Do you know, I was so glad 
to see her I felt inclined to give her a kiss. She 
is such a sensible true-hearted brick, and stuck so 
gallantly to the man she liked in spite of my rank 
and fortune and all that." 

TrajfFord looked hard at the speaker, but all 
was honest and sincere in the expression of his 
frank commonplace countenance. 

" What is this cousin of hers ? Could one give 
him a lift any how ?" 

"I know nothing whatever of him. So 
you are perfectly reconciled to your loss, 
ready to resign the divine party to another's 
arms .?" 

"Yes," said the Earl placidly, and evidently 
quite reconciled to Maggie by the idea that her 
affections had been engaged before they had met. 
" I daresay though, if 1 had married her, I should 
have been tremendously fond of her; but marriages 
of this sort are great folly. I seem to have come to 
my senses from the moment she refused me. I shall 
never forget opening the door to-night, and see- 
ing her and my mother talking so sweetly 
together. What an extraordinary chance to find 
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her here ! I hope Margaret will never know what 
an ass I made of myself about her. Now Margaret 
is one of the disinterested ones — she must be, she 
has so much of her own, eh ? Nearly all the 
women you meet are so disgustingly greedy about 

rank and settlements " the Earl looked at 

TraiFord inquiringly. 

" Margaret may be ambitious," he replied, 
chosing a fresh cigar. " But I should say perfectly 
disinterested." 

" At any rate, Maggie Grey is. If one woman 
is, why shouldn't another V resumed the Earl 
logically. " I remember the first day I ever saw 
her alone — wasn't it nice ! You know Mrs. 
Berry's salon was so shady and cool and full of 
flowers.^" 

" Yes ;" TrafFord remembered it. 

" Well, the first time I ever had a quiet talk 
with her she told me I reminded her of her cousin 
John." 

" Then I wish to heaven you could see cousin 
John, and you would be flattered," said TraflSbrd, 
with unusual energy. 

"Why — how — have you seen him? You 
seem to know more of Miss Grey than I 
thought." 

" I was trying that chestnut Molyneux per- 
suaded me to buy in the Park the day before we 
started for St. Petersburg, when I met her walk- 
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ing with the said cousin, very lovingly, arm ' and 



arm." 



« Well r 

" She looked confused, blushed, and introduced 
the relative, who called me * sir.' 

" The deuce he did ! So you think it is all 

fixed r 

" I cannot possibly tell." 

"I wonder you did not mention this to n>e 
before." 

"Why, of course I thought it better not." 
Another pause, and then in an altered voice Traf- 
ford asked what horses the Earl had brought, as 
Castleford hounds met constantly in the neigh- 
bourhood. "I have sent for the chestnut and 
Prince Henry myself," continued TrafFord, " and 
expect them to-morrow." The conversation then 
became of horses, horsey, and the Earl grew even 
more animated than when the talk was on a nobler 
theme. 

The following Saturday was Christmas Day, 
and the intervening time flew by with great ra- 
pidity. The lady of the house went out on two 
occasions to see the hounds throw off, and the 
gentlemen were quite animated in their evening 
discussions on the events in the field. Mr. Bolton 
took a quiet ride to and fro cover with Miss 
Grantham, who spent some time one evening in 
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the vain attempt to persuade her secretary to 
mount and ride. " You would soon learn," said 
the heiress, " and it would be very nice for me to 
have a lady with me." 

" I should only be an incumbrance to you at 
present," urged Maggie, dreadfully confused to 
, find herself the centre of a group, all waiting for 
her decision. "If you still wish it, and I am here 
in the spring, I will learn, provided the great Mr. 
Andrews will condescend to teach me." 

" You were always shy of riding. Miss Grey," 
cried Lord Torchester. " Do you remember how 
I tried to persuade you in Paris ?" 

" Miss Grey is quite right, as I must say she 
generally is," said Lady Torchester quickly. " If 
you want a companion in your rides why do you 
not ask Alicia Longmore.^" 

" My dear Countess, how can you suggest such 
a thing! However, Lady Brockhurstwill be here 
next week, and then I shall have an ally par ex- 
cellence''' Lady Torchester shook her head. 

As Miss Grantham was dressing for dinner the 
day before Christmas Day, Maggie tapped at her 
door. 

'* May I speak to you a moment.^" she was a 
little confused, a;id blushing. 

"Certainly, only pray don't tell me you are 
going away." 

No, no ; but I have had a letter from my 



cc 
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cousin John ; he wants to come down to see me. 
Indeed I cannot prevent him, and I am afraid you 
may not like it." 

" Yes, of course, I shall. Ask him down, by 
all means. I will speak to nurse to look after 
him. Only mind, he must not take you away 
directly." 

" I assure you. Miss Grantham, there is no like- 
lihood of such a thing, not the least," 

" Well, well,^ we will see. At any rate it will 
be nice for you to have one of your own people. 
Cecile, call nurse to me. When is your cousin 
coming, dear?" 

And on the spot, Maggie's right royal protec- 
tress gave orders for the honourable reception of 
Mr. John Grey, jun. 

" Christmas is the time for cousins to crop up, 
as Geoffrey would say. Grantham Longmore 
arrived to-day while you were out with Aunt 
Dormer. It is wonderful how well you get on 
with the old ladies. The Countess declares you 
the very essence of prudence and common sense 
— that your being sent to a castaway like myself 
was a direct answer to prayer ; but whose, she 
doesn't mention. Remember, you must dine with 
us to-morrow. I will sing 'Robert, toi que j'aime' 
to-night. Geoff TrafFord says it is only fit for 
the stage." 



CHAPTER X. 

Christmas Day was all that Christmas Day 
ought to be — clear, crisp, bright. The park not 
buried in snow, but sparkling all over with frost, 
sufficiently hard to arrest the hunters' progress. 

"I am going to walk to church; will you?" 
said Miss Grantham, coming into Maggie's room, 
in out-door dress. 

" Yes, I should like it very much ; and oh, Miss 
Grantham ! what a beautiful writing-desk I found 
here this morning. I never had anything so beau- 
tiful before. And your dear kind note, I shall 
treasure it quite as much ; ■ but who am I to thank 
for this ?" 

And she held up a small morocco case, wherein 
crochet needles and scissors, a tattling shuttle, and 
all kinds of implements in oxidised silver, most 
artistically designed, lay imbedded in violet velvet. 

" That is very pretty," said Miss Grantham, 
taking it up and examining it lovingly. 

" Who could have sent it ?'' 

" Mr. TrafFord," said Miss Grantham, still so 
occupied with the case that she did not see 
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Maggie's quick delighted blush. " He has given 
us all such charming things ; see, I have put on 
my present." 

It was a gold chatelaine, of evident antiquity 
an^ considerable value. " He said it would re- 
mind me of my duties as a housekeeper ; and I 
showed him your writing-case. He said he fancied 
you were more au fait with the needle than the 
pen, and that he would send you a needle-case. It 
is really very nice. GeoiF is a good fellow, in 
spite of his sneers at my theatrical singing. Put 
on your things, you will find me in the hall.'* 

Maggie hastened to comply, her heart beating 
very happily. Humble as she was, how kindly 
Mr. TrafFord always treated her, never failing to 
testify his friendship, his respect. Would she not 
be worse than a fool if she were not perfectly 
satisfied with such an amount of feeling? And 
then, by the time Miss Grantham and Mr. Traf- 
ford were married — for to this culmination she 
always looked — she would have become quite ac- 
customed • to the idea, and perhaps both wpuld 
remain her fast friends, and she might get rid of 
the awful sense of isolation that often oppressed 
her. 

Meantime Miss Grantham walked downstairs 
and found the gentlemen who were to escort her 
to the village church, the spire of which, seen 
through an opening of the woods, was one of the 
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woods, was one of the many points of view from 
the house. 

Lord Torchester was talking to Mr. Longmore 
in one of the windows about the probable duration 
of the frost. 

"What keeps us?" asked TrafFord, joining 
Miss Grantham, as she stood by the fire. 

"Miss Grey; she will be down directly" 
TrafFord glanced at the two gentlemen in the 
window. " They will secure their places on the 
right hand and on the left, so it will be my duty 
to escort Maggie ; that is absolutely necessary," 
he thought, and had just opened his lips to say 
what a good idea it was to walk to church, when 
Miss Grantham, as if in continuance, interrupted 

him. 

" She is happy enough, poor little thing, this 
morning." 

" Why ?" asked TrafFord, curiously. 

"Her cousin is coming down to see her to- 



morrow." 



" Oh, indeed !" 

" Here she is. Come, gentlemen ;" and Miss 
Grantham walked to the door. TrafFord looked 
up as Maggie descended the stair. Miss Gran- 
tham was right. There was a wonderful bright 
sweetness in her face, dimpling round her lips, 
darkening her eyes. Was all this for that \xi\- 
licked cub of a cousin.? Impossible! Yet had 

VOL. II. Q 
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she not been used to him from childhood ? He* 
must seem very different in her eyes. 

TraiFord fell in naturally with Maggie. Miss 
Grantham walked on in front> with the cousins in 
attendance. 

" What a lovely Christmas morning ! It is a 
long time since I saw one so bright," said Maggie, 
quite unable to hold her tongue, as TrafFord did 
not seem inclined to talk. 

" Indeed ! Where were you last Christmas V^ 

"At Nice; and Mrs. Berry was very unwell 
and rather cross." 

" So you were triste^ I suppose ?" 

"Yes, I was, very. Then Christmas is nicer 
in England than anywhere." 

" / have enjoyed it very much at Bagdad." 

" Bagdad ! What an extraordinary place to 
spend Christmas ! You ought to have brought 
the wonderful lamp away with you, at least." 

" I wish I had ; at any rate I ascertained that 
there were still forty thieves, and more, to be 
found there. So you like Christmas best in 
England.?" 

" My idea of Christmas is the English one ; 
but indeed the four or five' I passed with Uncle 
and Aunt Grey are not so pleasant to think 

about." 

''So they have left Beverly Street.?" 
"Yes; but how do you know?" 
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TrafFord smiled, half vexed with himself for 
having made the observation, and yet curious to 
see how she would take the unavoidable reply to 
her question. 

" When Lady Torchester received no answer ^ 
to her letter I rode past one morning, intending 
to ask if you were still on the Continent, and 
found the house shut up. I feared you had gone 
away into space, and would be seen no more. I 
little thought I should be escorting you to church 
on Christmas Day." 

Maggie made no reply ; she was almost terri- 
fied at such a marked interest. He had thought 
of her, he had tried to trace her ! What could it 
mean ? A sudden intuition of the close but unac- 
knowledged link between them flashed across her so 
overpoweringly that instead of colouring she turned 
pale. Fortunately,. Miss Grantham looking back 
at that moment,, asked what had become of Colo- 
nel Molyneux. 

" He always selects Sundays and festivals for 
letter-writing. We left him with a box of cigars 
and a pile of correspondence." 

Miss Grantham went on, and Maggie was 
herself again, unconscious of any change of colour. 

" You are really very good," she said,, after a 
little pause ; " you always have been " — trying 
hard to to think him just a friendly superior, 
and nothing more.. "1 was so pleased with 

Q 2 
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the beautiful needle-case. Miss Grantham told 
me about it. It was so kind of you to think 
of me." 

"Should auld acquaintance be forgot?" said 
TrafFord, while he thought, * I wish I could keep 
you out of my head.' "Remember, I expect the 
first fruits in the shape of things to put round 
one's wrist, or a purse, or something." 

" Oh, you shall have both if you will," cried 
Maggie,^ with all the sweet frank gaiety which, 
had so charmed him from their first meeting, 
and which of late he had somehow missed. 

" You are quite yourself, your old self, this 
morning. Miss Grey," he could not keep back the 
words, "coming. events sometimes cast their light, 
as well as their shadows, before." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Maggie, open- 
ing her eyes. 

" Why, you are naturally pleased at the idea of 
seeing your cousin to-morrow." They had reached 
a stile close to the church, as he spoke, a very 
civilised easy stile ; but still TrafFord was bound to 
offer some assistance, and stood at the further 
side with upraised hand. His words struck Mag- 
gie with a sense of guilt and ingratitude ; she had 
utterly forgotten the expected visitor, and even 
her original wish that he would not come. So as 
she looked down into TrafFord's eyes from the top 
cf the stile a sudden change passed over her face, 



\ 
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and it said so plainly, "That is a trouble you 
need not have reminded me of/' even while her 
lips said, " Yes, it is a long time since we met at 
Christmas," that, in spite of reason and self- 
control, and all the schooling to which he had 
subjected himself, he could not prevent his fingers 
from closing over the little hand placed in them, 
more tightly and lingeringly than he ought. A 
few minutes after, they were kneeling in church, 
and while TrafFord with well-bred observance was 
repeating the responses, he repeated over and 
over to himself, " Heart free, even though en- 
gaged." 

Grantham Church was a very old, grey, much 
repaired, little edifice, where the besom of archi- 
tectural and ritualistic reform had not, as yet, 
swept away high square pews and a box-like pulpit. 
Indeed, at the date of our story, the ritualistic tide 
had hardly gathered headway, and the rector, an 
excellent old country gentleman, charitable, easy, 
scholarly, could scarce have been roused either to 
innovation or resistance. He would have been 
terribly at the mercy of a determined gentleman- 
like curate in a single-breasted coat with a standing 
collar. As yet, this thorn had been spared ' his 
comfortable flesh. He read admirably, and his 
curate, a mild young man in spectacles, relieved 
him of the earlier portions of the service in a 
manner modelled on his own. 
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The Grantham pew was a small room, with 
breast high walls, and luxurious though faded aj>- 
pliances for devotion. 

Maggie observed the second largest pew, 
decorated like their own by a coronet and a cipher, 
was occupied by a party of two ladies, two school- 
boys, and an elderly gentleman. It had always 
been empty before. 

One of the ladies, very small, very fair, with 
pale golden hair and large languishing dark eyes^ 
look frequently at their pew, and once smiled at 
Miss Grantham. She was exquisite in dress and 
style ; her costume of black velvet and sable, her 
bonnet enlivened with marabout feathers tipped 
with blue and toned down with rich point lace, 
bespoke an elegante of the first quality. The 
service (which was managed with the nicest possible 
balance between presto and adagio) over, Miss 
Grantham stopped in the porch, while the gentle- 
men in attendance waited in the churchyard, or 
assisted the Countess, Lady Dormer, and Mr. 
Bolton into the carriage, which had conveyed them 
by a more circuitous route. Lady Brockhurst (as 
the exquisite stranger proved to be) met Miss 
Grantham with much warmth. She stood on tip- 
toe to bestow a little graceful kiss on her friend ; 
then the two boys were called up and noticed, and 
the ladies moved slowly to the gate, where the 
Brockhurst equipage waited, and stood there a few 
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moments laughing and talking with much anima- 
tion. Lord Torchester was called and presented, 
and the mignonne viscountess held out her hand 
to Trafford most graciously, and bowed distantly 
to Grantham Longmore, who, finding himself 
somewhat in the position of an outsider with 
Maggie, who was trying to read the half-effaced 
inscriptions on the old tombstones while she waited, 
addressed her for the first time, and so saved him- 
self from seeming quite neglected. He only abused 
the high pews, and said that there was a strong 
feeling against them at Oxford. Then Lady Brock- 
hurst got into her carriage, and saying, " Monday* 
then, at two ; and I shall expect you, Mr. Traf- 
ford," drove away. 

" Come, Miss Grey — come, Grantham ! if you 
are not too absorbed. I am quite cold; let 
us walk quickly." 

The little party kept more together on their 
homeward way, and Mr. Longmore assisted Maggie 
over the stile this time. Miss Grantham went 
into raptures over Lady Brockhurst, her bonnet, 
her charming manner, her kindness, &c., to all 
of which TraiFord gave quiet, stinging replies, 
which proved his aversion to that fascinating lady. 

" I suppose, then, since you are so stupid as to 
believe all the ill-natured things people say," cried 
Miss Grantham with some asperity, " you will not 
come over to luncheon at Southam on Monday ?" 
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" No, I shall not ; and I wish you would ride 
with me instead, for I think of going to town on 
Tuesday." 

" But you will return ?" said Miss Grantham, 
quickly, colouring as she spoke. 

" Not at present. You have been wonderfully 
amiable to have given me house room so long." 

" Oh, Geoff, that is all nonsene ! You must 
stay and see the old year out. I will hear no more 
about it — not a word. Torchester you will come 
with me to Southam, will you not ? Lady Brock- 
hurst says she has one or two amusing people she 
met in Paris staying there." 

" I am at your orders," and then the Earl and 
his cousin walked on. Trafford kept with Maggie 
and Mr. Longmore. The gentlemen, however, 
did all the talking, and their quiet companion 
listened and was very happy ; though all the time 
she was ^fighting hard to keep a certain sentence 
from repeating itself with a silvery sound as 
of joy bells, over and over again: "I rode past 
one morning, intending to. ask if you were still 
on the Continent." So she had not been quite 
forgotten and unheeded. There was a place for 
her, small though she was and of " no reputation," 
in a memory that must be so full of grand subjects 
and profound learning ; but she could not quite 
banish those delicious " peals of merry music from 
the belfry of her heart," or rather while she silenced 
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them one moment she listened for them the next. 

Altogether, Christmas Day at Grantham was a 
very bright bit in memory's tesselated pavement. 

Luncheon was waiting when they reached the 
Hall, and Maggie was quite delighted with the 
beautiful decorations of the dining-room. Lady 
Torchester had a good deal to say respecting the 
coldness of the service and the lukewarm nature of 
the sermon. She wished for the poor dear rector's 
own sake that he had Mr. Blakemore for a curate. 
Mr. Blakemore would, perhaps, open his eyes a 
little to his own condition. 

Then " the objectionable Colonel Molyneux, 
who seemed to enjoy his luncheon as if he had 
walked to church and back instead of staying at 
home like a heathen, observed that he thought 
the rector looked in capital condition, and Miss 
Grantham said she thought that kt his age he 
was not likely to change, even for the most evan- 
gelical curate. 

Lady Torchester, while accepting another cutlet, 
remarked gloomily that she did not allude to his 
physical condition. 

" He is subject to severe sore throats in 
winter," said Lady Dormer, " and perhaps change 
might do him good." 

Then Miss Grantham asked Lady Torchester 
if she did not think she might ask Lady Brock- 
hurst and her party over to dinner some day, and 
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Lady Torchester said decidedly not; and there 
was a good deal of talk about London, in which 
Maggie did not join, but sat enjoying the warmth 
and beauty of the room, with its rich crimson 
draperies and Turkey carpet, the glowing fire 
throwing bright facets of light and colour on the 
dark polished furniture and crystal and silver, the 
hothouse flowers and ferns lending their own 
peculiar grace and perfume to the table, the 
glimpse through the windows of endless branchlets 
and twigs and smooth-leaved evergreens, all 
sparkling in the crisp frost, the sound of animated 
voices — ^it was a pleasant hour. 

.Dinner was a very brilliant affair indeed in 
Maggie's eyes. TrafFord took her in and she sat 
between him and Mr. Bolton, who talked a great 
deal to her and was quite civil. Then there was 
music, and not a little desultory talk, and Christ- 
mas Day was gone. Maggie marked it with a 
white stone in her own mind; every one had 
been kind and civil, and she had not felt one bit 
de trop in that grand company. 

The next day was equally bright and sparkling, 
still it had not the same glory to Maggie. She 
drove soberly to church with Lady Dormer, and 
returned in good time to await Cousin John's 
arrival, as he was to come down by an early train. 
Miss Grantham had directed that a conveyance 
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should be sent to Castleford, so Maggie retired 
to her own quarters with a book, but not to read. 
No ; she sat and thought steadily over all 
John's acts of kindness to her in old times. 
How, when a broken-hearted little waif, her uncle 
had brought her away from the sweet tender home 
of her childhood and the loveliness of her lost 
mother's love, she had groped about in the 
thick darkness which had closed around her 
— darkness that might be felt ! — for some- 
thing, anything, to cling to and love — 
Cousin John put himself in her trembling hands. 
And though he was rough, his roughness never 
hurt; nay, his fierce unfaltering opposition to his 
stepmother cheered her by its droll aspects, and 
roused her innate courage by a sort of contagion. 
Did he not often bring her stray bits of toffy, and 
even an occasional bull's eye? With what con- 
fidence, when extra miserable, had she not some- 
times rushed into his arms and sobbed on his 
shoulder. And when once, not long before he 
left her, the loneliest little wretch in existence, he 
had had a bad cold, was she not proud to carry up 
his cup, when he was pernfiitted the luxury of 
taking his tea in bed ? With what pleasure she 
had received his letter in Paris, and Rooked 
forward to meeting him ! But between that time 
and the present a great chasm had yawned, and 
throw in what precious things she might of grati- 
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tude or memory, it would not close. Then, 
though she always remembered John an uncouth 
and unattractive creature, he had a certain humility, 
even in his strength and courage, which was 
touching ; now, he was destroyed by the material- 
ism of success ; he thought himself destined to go 
forth conquering and to conquer. Apart from 
this, how glad she would be to see him ! 

Her little maid had laid the table, and put fresh 
coal on the fire, which burned up vividly, and 
Maggie looked round with great satisfaction, when 
re-enter Jane. 

" A gentleman for you. Miss." A rush of cold 
air, and she was nearly lifted off her feet in a 
hearty hug. 

" Why you are looking pounds better, Mag !'* 
cried Cousin John, holding her off at arm's length. 

" I am so glad to see you, John," disengaging 
herself quickly. " How kind of you to come all 
this way." 

" Kind !" cried John, unwinding a crimson and 
yellow scarf from his throat. " Why I have been 
dying to come for this month past ; and I daresay 
you know that well enough. What an elegant 
room! By George; you have fallen on your 
feet, Maggie. But I thought we were to dine by 
ourselves ?" looking round distrustfully. 

" So we are ; this is my room — my special 
room." 
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" You don't mean it ! It is first-rate. Why, 
you will not like to leave all this ?" 

" No, of course not/* 

" Still it isn't your own, you know. This is un- 
common jolly ! 1 had rather a rum Christmas Day. 
Didn't go down to the governor's because I was 
coming here ; so Banks (you know Fred Banks) 
asked me to dine at their place. He has a 
couple of sisters, and one of them is an un- 
common fine girl. Hair black as coal, eyes like 
sloes." 

" I trust in heaven," thought Maggie, " he has 
fallen in love with her !" " How very nice !" said 
she aloud. " But John, dear, dinner will be 
ready immediately ; would you not like to go to 
your room ?" 

John glanced at his hands, which presented an 
unavoidable affirmative, and Maggie rang and 
confided him to the guidance of little Jane, while 
she sank into a chair, overpowered by the 
consciousness that all her communings with her- 
self were in vain, and that Cousin John's outer 
crust — however admirable, however deserving of 
affection the qualities which lay beneath — was 
hopelessly objectionable. 

When dinner was over — with which Cousin 
John expressed himself highly pleased — he calmly 
produced his pipe, which he was proceeding to 
light, when Maggie impounded it. 
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" I am sorry, John, but — ^I think you had better 
not smoke. None of the gentlemen smoke here, 
except in the smoking-room, ever so far away. I 
do not think Miss Grantham could bear to smell 
tobacco." 

" Well, it's rather hard a feil<5w can't have his 
pipe." 

" Come, you may do without it for once — when 
you are paying me a visit; and then you can 
smoke in your own room." 

" All right then ; and an uncommon nice room 
it is, with a jolly fire, and towels enough for a regi- 
ment. What a lot of coals they must burn here !" 

" I suppose so. I will show you the house to- 
morrow, and, if it is fine, we will have a walk in 
the park." 

" Capital ! And, Mag, I must leave you to- 
morrow some time, as late as I can make it. I 
have an appointment in the City^ at twelve, on 
Tuesday." Then John proceeded to unfold his 
ne^s, and it was all good. He was succeeding so 
well, that when he returned . to the Cape, as he 
intended in May, he thought he would take a wife 
with him ; but he was uncommon particular ; every 
one would not suit him. There was Fred Banks' 
sister, a fine handsome girl, ready to jump at him, 
he was pretty sure ; but somehow, he did not feel 
as if " she would do, exactly." 

« Why, no," replied Maggie ; " not if you think 
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she is ready to jump at you ; that must destroy 
the charm." 

" What charm ?" asked John. " I think one is 
inclined to be all the fonder of a girl when she 
shows she likes you, and knows her own mind." 

" Well, perhaps so," said Maggie, not caring to 
talk of things Cousin John could not understand. 

" I can tell you, Miss Maggie, nothing disgusts 
a man who is in earnest, and hasn't much time to 
spare, as playing fast and loose, shillyshallying.** 

" Very likely ; but I am sure you have plenty 
of time to spare,. John. It would be time enough 
if you were to marry in four or five years." 
You may think so, but I don't." 
And — I must tell you what I think, John — if 
you were not quite so sure about yourself, and 
thought more of whether you are worthy of a 
good, high-minded girl, it would 'be better, and 
you would be more likely to find one." 

John looked both vexed and surprised " You're 
a queer little creature, Mag. Why are you 
always preaching to me ? Why aint I worthy 
of a good girl ? What have I done wrong ? I 
have been a steady chap always, and I have made 
my own way. I've pluck enough and energy 
enough to be a stand-by to any woman ; and — 
you don't know how fond I'd be of a wife ! So 
what more could any girl want ? I begin to think 
you are a trifle ill-natured, Mag." 
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** No, indeed, I am not," cried Maggie, seeing 
the hopelessness of the material on which she tried 
to work, and resolved to make his visit as pleasant 
as possible, especially as she began to hope he was 
thinking of some one else than herseli for a wife. 
"Indeed I am not. Only I feel anxious abou^ 
you; it would make me so unhappy if I 
thought you had not a nice, kind, reasonable wife 
— a real helpmate; but you really must not think 
all the merit on your own side." 

" Perhaps," said John, with a twinkle in his 
eye, "you would rather I did not marry Polly- 
Banks, after all ?*" 

" I cannot possibly tell. She may suit you ex- 
actly, and be most charming ; but I should like 
you to marry a nice, true-hearted, loving girl, who 
would both make you happy and do you good." 

" You would ?" cried Cousin John ; " now 
that's spoken like a trump, and I can tell you I 
have just such a wife in my eye," and John winked 
hard, " as you shall know, all in good time. Now 
rd like to give you a kiss ; but you are such a 
queer touchy little thing, I am afraid of vexing 
you. 

" Shake hands, then, it will do much better," 
she said, shrinking more intensely than ever from 
such familiarity ; a horrible dread flashing across 
her that she herself was the wife he had in his 
eye. 
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" You may think so, but I do not," grumbled 
John. 

"Now tell me all about my uncle and every 
one ; I have written twice to them, and never had. 
a reply." 

" They are getting along like a house on fire. 
It was altogether a lucky hit, shoving off the 
governor to that quiet country place ; he has quite 
roused up, and the missus is as mild as new milk. 
Lord, Maggie, how she used to hate you and me 
long ago ! Many's the time you have run crying 
into my arms ; and now you won't give a fellow a 
kiss to save his life." 

" Oh ! you know it is quite different now ; so 
don't bother, like a dear. But don't think I for- 
get or am ungrateful." 

"I think you are a' blessed little brick !" 

"And is Ditton Market a pretty place.?" asked 
Maggie, to turn the current of his thoughts. 

"Pretty fair, there's a deal of business in it; 
and do you know, Mag, I think I have found a 
partner for the governor ?" 

"Indeed! Who?" 

" Fred Banks. He has got four or five hundred 
pounds from an uncle, who is just dead, and he is 
a pushing fellow ; he would do very well out of 
London, and I think he has a fancy for Jemima, 
so may be that will keep him steady. You see I 
will get back part of my outlay sooner than I 

VOL. II. R 
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thought" And so on, Cousin John continued to 
pour forth his plans and projects ; then, noticing 
the piano, he asked for some music ; so Maggie 
proceeded to play all the hymns she could remem- 
ber. Shortly before retiring, John asked what 
work she had to do. On her giving a sketch of 
her occupations he uttered an oath of Astonish- 
ment. " What ! and you have sixty pounds a 
year for running after this great lady ! Many a 
man gives hard toil for less. However, I am glad 
you have it, and that you are so comfortable. I 
had not a notion of the luxury these nobs live in. 
Anyhow, it is as well for you to be here just now. 
But I say, Mag, as I drove up this afternoon I 
saw two gents walking in the avenue, a stout 
elderly man and a tall thin swell, uncommon 
lilce the chap that stopped us one day in the 
Park." ' 

** Yes, I dare say it was Mr. TrafFord," said 
Maggie, beginning to sweep up the few cinders 
which had collected since tea ; " he is staying here. 
He is one of Miss Grantham's numerous rela- 
tions." 

" Oh," said John, and was silent for a moment. 
" That^s queer," he resumed. " I suppose you 
did not expect to meet him here ?" suspiciously. 

" Never dreamed of such a thing ; never was so 
surprised in my life as when he arrived." 

" Well, Maggie, don't you let him make love 
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to you. These swells are a bad lot, and whatever 
they may pretend, not one of them would think 
of marrying you. I dare say" ^ 

" Pray don't give yourself the trouble of warn- 
ing me," said Maggie haughtily. " I am perfectly 
aware of my position ; but do not for a moment 
suppose that any gentleman in this house would 
so insult me." 

" Bless your heart ! they would not think it an 
insult," cried John. 

" As to Mr. TrafFord, I think he will marry 
Miss Grantham," added Maggie. 

'' Ha ! well, that's all right." 

Meanwhile dinner had passed off in the usual 
fashion. Lady Torchester had explained to 
Colonel Molyneux the general prospects of the 
Society for Converting the Jews, and the Colonel 
seemed deeply interested. Lord Brockhurst's 
state of health had been discussed, and also a re- 
port mentioned by the rector to Mr. Bolton, that 
Mr. Burge intended to resign parliamentary life 
for the present. 

" Now, Geoff," cried the blatant Earl, " there is 
a chance for you. The Grantham interest is yours, 
we know ; so I should advise you to go in and win." 

" Yes, the good people of Castleford know so 
much about me." 

"As much as the good people of any other 
place," said Bolton. . 

R 2 
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"And they know your people at any rate," 
added Miss Grantham. 

'* I am going, to start as candidate for the chief- 
tainship of the missing tribes of Israel, supposed 
to be located in Abyssinia. Perhaps Lady Tor- 
chester's friends of the Jewish Society will give 
me their vote and interest," replied TrafFord with 
more of scorn than he often showed ; and Bolton, 
who was about to speak, stopped himself at a look 
from Miss Grantham. 

When the gentlemen came into the drawing- 
room Miss Grantham was sitting a little apart 
from the other ladies, and TrafFord joined her. 
" You cannot think how I miss Miss Grey," she 
said, laying down a quarterly she was seeming to 
read. " I have grown so used to her ; she is so 
companionable and sympathetic." 

"I suppose we shall have no music to-night 
then, sacred or secular ?" 

"Oh, I can play, you know, Geoff; only I 
prefer having my accompaniments played for me. 
But I shall let Miss Grey enjoy her cousin's visit. 
I heard her singing hymns as I passed her room. 
I dare say they are very happy. I am sure I hope 
so, for a bit of real happiness seems a rare jewel. 
Come now, GeofF, you are not going to run away 
with these horrid African explorers, nor are you 
going to cut us on Tuesday?" And she looked 
up very sweetly out of her great blue eyes. 
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"No, on Wednesday," replied TrafFord care- 
lessly. He was seeing a picture which Miss 
Grantham's words had conjured up. Maggie 
seated at the piano, breathing out some sweet old 
hymn which she and her cousin had sung together 
in childhood ; and he, with his rough red hair, iil- 
cut clothes, untutored voice, and great big hands, 
was leaning over her, enjoying without let or hind- 
rance her confidence, her society — probably was 
saying good night at that moment with a cousinly 
kiss or two ! It was maddening to think of it, 
and TrafFord longed to tear him away, and send 
him, bitter cold though it was, back to Castleford 
and London that very night. His face darkened 
as he thought, and when he came to himself Miss 
Grantham was saying, " After all, you are very ill- 
natured to desert me, for you are my greatest 
friend of them all, and my best friend, I believe." 

" I could never desert you, but I may as well go 
away next Wednesday as the Wednesday after. I 
cannot stay in your enchanted halls for ever." 

Miss Grantham made no answer, neither did 
she raise her eyes from the ground, and TrafFord 
went on without noticing her. 

" Besides, I have particular business in London, 
so I must go up with Bolton, and will be most 
happy to execute any commands of yours. I fear 
the manuscript will not be finished in time, or you 
might confide it to my care." 
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Miss Grantham looked sad. "And when wiU 
you come back ?" she said. 
" Whenever you ask me." 
"But Heaven knows where you will be the 

week after next.'* 

« My address will be • The Albany ' for a fort- 
night." 

" And after ?" 

" Oh, that is diving too far into futurity. At 
any rate, I shall certainly be in London to see 
you presented." A pause. 

" I do not know how it is, Geoff, but I think 
you are cross, or out of sorts or something, to- 
night." 

" If I am something to you I am fortunate," re- 
turned Trafford, but so carelessly that the bearing 
of the words was neutralised. " Seriously, you 
know, I would come a long way t6 do anything 
for my favourite kinswoman ; so pray dispel the 
clouds you fancy you observe, by a song." 

And Trafford looked down kindly on the beau- 
tiful girl who showed him so much favour. There 
was too much sympathy in his nature, loo much 
admiration for beauty and grace, to permit of 
steady indifference, and Margaret Grantham might 
well be excused for believing that his object in 
leaving was to avoid an attachment in which he 
was too severely honourable to entangle her till she 
had seen more of the world. 
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So she went very contentedly to the piano, and 
it was some little time before she missed TraiFord, 
who had vanished, and did not reappear. 

The next morning Maggie presented herself in 
the study. Miss Grantham was at her writing- 
desk. " No, I will give you u complete holiday," 
she said, in reply to Maggie's offer to relieve her 
of some letters. . " Most of these will keep very 
well till to-morrow, so you can do the honours of 
Grantham to your cousin. I want to see him ; 
tell him to come here, for I shall soon dress to ride 
over to Southam." 

" You will think very him unpolished, I am 
afraid," said Maggie as she left the room. Cousin 
John was reclining in one chair, with his feet on 
another, reading a Sunday paper. 

" Miss Grantham^ wants to see you-" 

"Well, I don't mind," said John, rising and 
putting down his paper. 

" But your slippers ! — dear John, you must put 
on your boots." 

** Oh ! yes, I suppose so," glancing at the carpet 
abominations that covered his feet. 

« Do make haste, and I will work you a prettier 

pair," cried Maggie as he vanished. 

" I have brought my cousin. Miss GraritKam— 
my great friend," said Maggie, ushering Hirr\ m 
the sacred study. - a 

Miss Grantham rose from her writing-ta-ole an 
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made a slight bend, or bow, or gesture of reception, 
sufficiently decided to check John Grey's tendency 
to put out his hand. She smiled graciously how- 
ever, and said, with her sweet polished manner, 
" Very pleased to see him ; sit down, Mr. Grey/' 
But Maggie was aware of a slight expression of 
surprise as her eye fell upon this new importation. 
Yet Cousin John was unusually well dressed, with 
nothing very objectionable in his toilette, except 
a long black necktie with very red ends passed 
through a^ ring. His hair and beard were wild as 
ever, and his hands flagrantly large, rough, and 
obtrusive ; while his boots — Maggie wondered she 
had never before noticed how appalingly huge and 
clumsy they were, and how agonisingly they creaked. 
Nevertheless she could not help admiring the 
owner's perfect ease and self-possession. He stared 
rather hard at his beautiful hostess as she sat 
opposite to him in the warm perfumed atmosphere 
of her luxurious study, her exquisitely arranged 
hair, her rich flowing dress, the locket of black 
enamel and diamonds at her throat, the unspeak- 
able ease and grace of her gestures and attitude- 
bespeaking a lifetime of culture and observance. 
The extraordinary contrast between them flashed 
through Maggiie's brain, while John, with much 
coolness, took the initiative and remarked : 
" You have an uncommon fine place here." 
" Yes ; it is pretty in summer. And I hope you 
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find your cousin looking well and happy, Mr. 
Grey," continued Miss Grantham, bent on fasci- 
nating even this Orson. 

^* That she is," said John, heartily turning a look 
of such undisguised delight upon his young relative 
that Miss Grantham could not suppress a smile. 
" She looks ever so much better than when she 
left us. I did not like the idea of her coming here 
or anywhere as a sort of a servant, but now I have 
seen the place and you " — with a patronising nod 
I am glad she did." 

Miss Grey is my companion," said Miss 
Grantham, gravely. 

"Ay ! but you see we did not know she would 
be ; these betwixt and between situations are not 
always pleasant. However, she's happy, and I am 
sure I think she is in great luck." 

A' pause, during which John's eyes roved openly 
over the objects about him and " took stock " 
mentally, as he himself would have phrased it, of 
the rich furniture and surroundings. 

" And you have been away for some time. Miss 
Grey tells me," recommenced Miss Grantham, 
rather amused by Orson's sangfroid. 

" Five years," returned John abruptly ; " went 
off to seek my fortune, as the story books say." 

" I trust you have succeeded," said Miss Gran- 
tham politely. 

" Oh, not yet. A fortune is not to be made in 
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a jifFey, but I think I have hit on the right road 
to it. It must be a wonderful thing to step into a 
fortune ready made ; but I fancy a man is twice as 
proud of one he made himself." 

"So do I, Mr. Grey," exclaimed the heiress 
sympathetically. " Were I a man I should like to 
carve my way to fortune myself" 

"So you would," replied John, with decided 
admiration. " Were you a man there is not much 
you'd stop at." 

Maggie looked at her patroness, positively 
alarmed at this audacious outburst when she 
thought of the profound and tender deference 
with which the princess of jGrantham was treated 
by her kinsfolk and acquaintance ; but the 
heiress's vanity was flattered by this hearty ac- 
knowledgment of the impression she had made, 
and she laughed goodhumouredly. " You flatter 
me, Mr. Grey." 

" I'd be very sorry," said John, sturdily. 

" Do you intend to return to " — she paused, 
not knowing what destination to give him. 

" The Cape ?" put in John. " Yes, life is 
pleasanter and easier there, and money is to be 
made." 

"Miss Grey will be very sorry. You have 
been friends from childhood ?" 

" Yes, I always tried to take care of her, and 
will, so long as she behaves herself," with a laugh. 
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" But I am not going out till May, and there is 
no knowing what may happen before May, eh, 
Mag?" and he laid a huge heavy hand on her 
shoulder. Maggie started, blushed crimson, and 
instinctively drew away, while Miss Grantham 
slightly frowned. In spite of the discrimination 
shown by this uncouth creature she did not like 
to see him touch her pet secretary. 

" I am told there is an expedition forming to 
seek for the sources of the Nile," said she, to 
change the subject. 

" I believe there is, and it is great bosh. What 
good will it do to know where it comes from so 
long as we keep the river ?" 

" It will be interesting to clear up an ancient 
mystery, and the search may prove useful in 
many ways." 

"It is like throwing good money after bad. I 
know what these explorations cost in money and 
labour and risk ; and if you are to get no 
return " 

" I fear you are hopelessly practical, Mr. Grey." 

" I think you are going out. Miss Grantham," 
put in Maggie, fearing that if John got on the 
subject of Africa he would be very likely to ex- 
pound his views at great length, " and we must 
not keep you." 

John rose. " If you would like a gazelle or 
two to run about the place, or some out-of the- 
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way birds, I would be glad to send you over a 
few." 

" It would be quite charming, if not too much 
trouble." 

"I don't think you are the sort that people 
mind trouble for," returned John with another 
appallingly familiar nod. 

" When do you leave, Mr. Grey ?" 

" By the seven o'clock up train." 

" Then you must be away from this at half- 
past six. Good morning. Very pleased to have 
seen you. Rest satisfied your cousin shall be 
taken good care of," and they were politely dis- 
missed. 

" By jingo !" cried John when they had reached 
Maggie's room, throwing himself into a chair, 
" that Miss Grantham is a stunner, and no mis- 
take ! Such eyes, such a figure, and so nice and 
pleasant! I tell you, Mag, ifl were going to stay 
on here we'd be no end of friends." Then noticing 
Maggie's expression of surprise at his extraordinary 
conceit, which he totally misunderstood ; " Never 
mind, Mag, she'll never cut you out. You'll 
always be number one with me. Now let us have 
a walk." 



CHAPTER XI. 

While Maggie did the honours of Grantham 
to Cousin John, privately returning thanks for 
that important appointment which obliged him to 
take the seven up-train that very evening, Traf- 
ford, having written a few letters, was going 
towards the hall, intending to spend an hour or 
two in the preserves, as the frost was too hard to 
permit of hunting. 

"Where are you bound?" sard Mr. Bolton, 
coming out of the library. 

" Going to see if I can hit a pheasant or two 
' before luncheon." 

" Let the birds have another day's existence, and 
have a talk with me. I never get a word with 
you now." 

"Very well," returned TrafFord resignedly, 
laying aside his hat. 

"Deuced cold," said the lawyer, stirring the 
fire. " I don't know how it is, I feel queer and 
uncomfortable the last day or so. Now Mr. 
TraiFord, do you really intend to come away with 
with me on Wednesday ?" 

" I do. Why ? Do you object ?" 
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"That depends on whether you really have 
business, and when you mean to return." 

" I have business enough to swear by, and I do 
not intend to return — *It may be for years, it 
may be for ever/ " 

" Hum ! and do you continue to throw away 
all your chances? Here is a seat in Parliament, 
a splendid property, and a splendid girl, all to be 
had for the having ; and you'll not stretch out 
your hand. You are enough to vex a saint, and 
I am not one." 

" Then do not be vexed ; and above all, don't be 
profane ; for it is horribly profane to insinuate 
that any splendid girl is to be had for the having." 

"Still, you know I am speaking truth; but 
let us leave that part. You told me some time 
ago, you were not averse to a parliamentary life ; 
here is a first rate opening. You are Liberal in 
your proclivities; the Granthams were always 
Whigs. You can consistently accept the family 
interest. I have already sounded old Burges' son ; 
he is a plain, straightforward, unambitious fellow. 
I think he would give all his influence to Miss 
Grantham's candidate." 

"There," said Traflfbrd, "you have just hit it. 
I do not choose to make my debut as Miss Gran- 
tham's candidate." 

" Situated as you are, you must be some one's 
candidate. Why not hers V* 
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" Well, I do not care to be any one's ; yet, my 
dear Bolton," he spoke with more gravity, "I 
know perfectly well that I have done nothing to 
recommend me to any constituency ; and if I came 
in at all, I must do so under somebody's wing. 
That is the reason why Idon'tcare to make a move." 

"And in the meanwhile time is flying by. 
Why, it is coming nearly to a year since we first 
talked your aflfairs over when you came from 
Canada," interrupted Bolton testily. " Then you 
spent the best part of the season running after the 
Earl, and here you are at the same game still." 

" I suppose my idleness and seeming want of 
decision must be most aggravating to a man of 
action like you. I am sometimes irritated with 
myself; yet it is hard to say why I cannot throw 
myself into anything ; but I cannot. I have often 
in my various journeys come to a broken bit of 
road, an ugly piece of marsh, or a narrow touch- 
and-go pass along a mountain-side, when I did 
not know what was to come, or how to get 
through ; then I generally gave the rein to my 
horse, and somehow, the instinct I did not possess, 
carried me safely into ground I understood ; and 
now I feel something like the same abandonment 
of all attempt to force my own will or guide my 
fate. I have thrown the reins on the neck of that 
jade Fortune ; and somehow I fancy she will carry 
me into ferra cognita ; trust me, once I know my 
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bearings, I will spare neither whip nor spur." 
" It is aggravating to hear a man of your sense 

talk" 

" Like an idiot, eh, Bolton ? My good old 
friend, you had better give me my head. You 
know what Madame de Stael says: "II ne faut 
jamais faire agir un homme dans un sens diiFerent 
de son caractere ;*' if you do, he makes a ixiuU of 
everything. And there is no urgent necessity for 
me to be frantically energetic." 

* " No ! but I don't like to see you lost in ob- 
scurity all your days. However, I will say no 
more on that head. You know yourself what you 
want, I presume. You must, nevertheless, hear 
my experiences on the subject of celibacy. I never 
• had much of a sentimental period, but I do not 
mean to say I was without human weaknesses. 
At all events, I considered matrimony a mistake 
for a young man ; so I went on, and grew old, 
and now I would give a good deal to have a 
family round me ; a nice daughter to nurse me 
when I have the gout ; a son to renew my 
links with life. A solitary old man is not an 
enviable creature." 

'^♦But," replied TrafFord mischievously, " accord- 
ing to your general view of life, your daughters 
would, by this time, be engaged with their own 
husbands and families, and your sons would pro- 
bably waste your money and worry you to death." 
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"And there would be an equal chance the 
other way," returned Bolton, good-humouredly. 
" Come, now, Mr. TrafFord, you are just the right 
age to marry and settle prudently. I suppose you 
have got through the idiotic period, when only 
one particular woman could satisfy you, and are 
aware that she who is sufficiently pleasant to the 
eye, and suited to your worldly requirements, is 
the right article ? Now if a professed dealer in 
magic had been engaged to produce , it, could a 
better specimen have been found than is here at 
your hand ?'* 

" Do not be too sure I have survived the idiotic 
period, Bolton. Come, I have not seen my thirty- 
third birthday yet ; besides, I am a sportsman by 
temperament and habit, and you know there is ten 
times more interest and pleasure in stalking the 
wild hill-side game than in the best preserves." 

"I trust in God, Mr. TrafFord," said Bolton 
gravely, " that you are npt entangled in any way ! 
I know I speak to you rather freely, but the fact 
is, the only people I ever cared for much were 
your father and mother ; they always allowed me 
the footing of a friend rather than a mere legal 
adviser. And I have a sort of fatherly interest in 
you ; so, without presuming to pry into your 
secrets, I may express a hope that you are not 
entangled ?" 

" My dear Bolton, I am always obliged for your 
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friendly interest ; and as to entanglements, I am 
free as air." TrafFord rose as he spoke, and 
strolled to the window. 

"I aril very pleased to hear you say so ; very." 

TrafFord threw open the window without notic- 
ing that Bolton was speaking, as the tramp of 
horses was heard. " So you are off.?" he called to 
some one outside. " Are your horses roughed ^ 
It is rather unsafe riding to-day." 

" I think we are all right," replied Miss Grant- 
ham; "and the Southam road is sheltered from 
the east, so it will not be quite so hard. You 
ought to have come, Geoff." 

" Mr. Bolton has impounded me." 

" I am glad of that." 

" I fancy we'll have a change of "wind before 
night," said Lord Torchester. 

" Mind you bring back your precious charge 
safe and sound," called out TrafFord to the Earl, 
as they rode away. " She is a grand creature, and 
deserves more than half a heart," he added, 
looking after them, as he closed the window. 

" Then, my dear Mr. TrafFord, if you are free 
as air, why don't you give her a whole one?" 

** * Is human love the growth of human will ?' " 

quoted TrafFord laughing. '* Give me time and 
rope enough. Now I will tell you what I mean 
to do, so far as I have any meaning. When I am 
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alone in my chambers I will toss up whether I 
shall make an exploring expedition into Africa, or 
overland to China, or settle down to a legal career. 
It is the only one for which I feel a tendency ; the 
struggle of wit and skill must be rather exhilarat- 
ing ; and I begin to find life, without occupation 
or excitement, a dull affair. Dine with me on 
^ New Year's Day, and I will tell you more." 

" I will do so with pleasure. And about Castle- 
ford?" 

" No more at present. I don't fancy, being ' pale 
fair Margaret's ' nominee. Where is the Colonel ?" 

"Out with Longmore and some of the keepers. 
I think they talked of shooting a deer in the Upper 
Chase." 

" Then I will follow them." 

The day went over quicker than Maggie antici- 
pated. John was highly entertained by a circuit 
of the house and grounds ; his observations on the 
family pictures were original and irreverent ; and 
his appreciation of the good fare provided for his 
afternoon meal, keen and grateful. 

At last half-past six arrived, and Jane announced 
that the carriage was waiting for Mr. Grey. . 

" Good-bye, Mag ! I have had a jolly time. 
Mind you write t6 me ; and whatever you do, 
don't let these swells make love to you ; they'd 
humbug to no end, and laugh at you after." 

s 2 
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" I can take care of myself, so make your mind 
easy. My kindest love to dear Uncle Grey, when 
you see him, and every one." 

" God bless you, Mag !" — half a dozen' hasty 
kisses, and he was gone. " What a wicked heart- 
less girl I am," thought Maggie, " to be so very 
glad he is gone. He, who is perhaps the only one 
in the world who really cares for me ! But I can- 
not help it. It would kill me to live with John, 

even if I had never seen " even in her thoughts 

she stopped short, and began diligently to put her 
little sitting-room in order, for John had a way of 
dragging chairs out of their places, and throwing 
anti-macassars about. " I wonder if Miss Grant- 
ham will expect me downstairs to-night ? I will 
not go unless she asks me ; but I hope I am not 
to be left up here all alone. What a desolate life 
I should have if Miss Grantham was not so charm- 

5ng!" 

" Miss Grantham wishes to see you," said Mrs. 

Hands, putting in her head. 

Maggie found her dressing in haste, for she was 
late. 

" I have had the most delightful visit ! Such 
amusing people — but I will tell you all about it 
after. I thought we should have been even later. 
However, there is a slight thaw, so we came back 
at a great pace. Is your cousin gone ? Then 
pray come down this evening. I quite missed you 
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yesterday. I wish you would look in the study 
for that duet from ' Anna Bolena ' and bring it 
down with you." 

Maggie went into the study to make the desired 
search. It looked most inviting in the fire-light for 
a reverie; and Maggie sat down by the table, and 
leaning her elbows on it, rested her head on her hands 
and thought rather sadly and bitterly of John's part- 
ing warning ; of its truth; of the isolation to which a 
taste above her station condemned her ; and while 
she was thus absorbed, she was unaware that a 
gentleman came half-way through the open door, 
and stopped on seeing her sitting motionless, in an 
attitude so expressive of dejection. TrafFord had 
suddenly remembered the manuscript and taken it 
up, intending to replace it in the study on his way 
downstairs to dinner. The door stood open, and 
he went in. Seeeing, however, that his entrance 
was unperceived, he retreated, not without a feeling 
of impatience and vexation to think that Maggie 
should be thus grieving over the loss of that 
"ourang " of a cousin. 

"We grew quite uneasy about you," said 
Lady Torchester to Miss Grantham, after the 
soup and fish had disappeared. *^You were so 
late." 

"Oh!. we could not get away. Lady Brock- 
hurst was so delightful, and altogether it was so 
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amusing. There is an Algerian chief staying there 
and a German Baron somebody, a professor of 
something, and a charming Frenchwoman whom 
Torchester knew in Paris, who inquired particu- 
larly for you, GeofF — Madame de Beaumanoir." 

" Oh ! she is an old friend of GeofFs," said the 
Earl. "He introduced me to the Hotel de Pon- 
tigny ; and a most magnificent hotel it is." 

" Madame de Beaumanoir !" cried TrafFord, in 
the deepest amazement. " How, in the name of 
heaven, did she come to Southam ?" 

" She is an old friend of Lady BrockhurstX they 
were together in Paris when Lord Brockhurst left ; 
and so she accompanied the disconsolate wife back, 
to keep her company and see something of English 
life en province. She knows London very well, 
evidently, and seemed quite at home at Southam." 

" The last thing that I could imagine that would 
suit her is country life anywhere," remarked Traf- 
ford, who seemed still much surprised. 

" I do not think I ever heard you mention her, 
Torchester," said his mother. 

" Very likely not. She was TraiFord's friend, 
and only threw me a word now and then for his 



sake. 



" She seemed quite amiable to-day," put in Miss 
Grantham. TrafFord seemed lost in thought. 

" She was wonderfully amiable. I say, GeoiF, 
you must go over and call. I told her you were 
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going back to town the day after to-morrow, and 
she said she hoped to see you," added the Earl. 

"Yes, of course, I must," replied TraiFord, 
looking anything but pleased. " I see," he con- 
tinued, " you were a true prophet. There is 
quite a_ thaw this evening. I dare say we will 
have a tolerable run to-morrow." 

" It is not to-morrow," said the Colonel. " The 
meet was postponed till Wednesday ; and I dare 
say it will freeze again by that time." 

" Oh ! there is no use in speaking of Wednes- 
day," cried Miss Grantham. "GeofF is so re- 
solved to go up to town with Mr. Bolton, that no 
hunting or anything else will keep him." 

" I am not so sure of that," said Bolton. 
*' Like Lord Torchester, I saw signs of a change 
this morning." 

"I have exhausted my entreaties," said Miss 
Grantham, a little haughtily. " He must go or 
stay, as he chooses." 

TrafFord looked at her, smiling slightly. " Go- 
ing or staying is not always a matter of choice," 
he said, and let the subject drop. 

When the ladies came in from dinner, Maggie 
fancied there was a change in the aspect of things 
since the previous Saturday. Miss Grantham 
looked preoccupied, and there was a cloud on 
Lady Torchester's brow. The visit to which she 
had looked forward with so much anticipation had 
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rather disappointed the Countess. Though an 
undemonstrative woman, she had strong affec- 
tions, and had always taken a warm interest in her 
motherless relative. She had not seen so much of 
her for the two years immediately preceding Lord 
Grantham's death, but she had always destined 
her, in her own mind, to be her son's wife. Now, 
though Torchester did not seem disinclined to fall 
into her unexpressed views, there was a flightiness 
and want of sober religiousness about the young 
heiress that startled the orthodox Countess. 

Lady Torchester, though hot quite so dead to 
worldly matters as would have become her high 
calling, valued several things above money or 
position. She would have given a well-born 
penniless Evangelical competitor for her son's 
hand the preference over a well-born wealthy 
High-Church or No-Church pretendante. The 
event of a low-born, Low-Church, spiritually- 
gifted aspirant presenting herself did not enter 
into the Countess's calculations; it would have 
been a knotty point for her to disentangle if it did. 

As to the very pleasing young person, whom 
it was Miss Grantham's pleasure to distinguish 
with so much notice. Lady Torchester had no 
objection to her ; but she never could think with- 
out a certain feeling of soreness that her beloved 
son had placed himself metaphorically at her feet, 
and had been rejected. However gratifying the 
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result, the means were humiliating. Thus, though 
studiously polite to the heiress's secretary, the 
heart-instinct of that attractive little waif made 
her always feel uncomfortable with the Countess.^ 

" She does not like me a bit in her heart," was 
the sum of Maggie's cogitations on this subject. 
Nevertheless, on this especial evening Lady Tor- 
chester called Miss Grey to her, and conversed 
very amiably. She asked what part of the world 
her cousin had come from ; and if he knew any- 
thing personally of the results of missionary labour 
among the tribes of Kaffirland ; and when Maggie 
admitted that he had never mentioned th^e subject, 
remarked that the deadness of young men to the 
progress of religion was truly deplorable. 

While 'this conversation, or rather monologue, 
proceeded, the gentlemen joined them ; but none 
of them sought to interrupt the tete-a-tete on the 
sofa. Maggie, in spite of her melancholy musings 
on Cousin John's warnings, felt' her spirits rise 
and shake off all superincumbent burdens, as she 
once more knew herself to be free from the in- 
cubus of his presence — once more in the delicious 
atmosphere of the well-lit, pleasantly-filled draw- 
ing-room—where all were too well bred, too well 
aware of the value of trifles, to grate upon each 
other, and where the deep unacknowledged delight 
of hearing TraflFord speak, or being spoken to by 
him, awaited her. 
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For the present, however, there seemed no 
chance of that — for Colonel Molyneux and Mr. 
Bolton sat down to piquet, and TrafFord seemed 
to watch the game with much interest. Mean- 
time the Earl and Mr. Longmore devoted them- 
selves to Miss Grantham. 

Maggie's attention had wandered, and when she 
recalled it again Lady Torchester was saying, 
" I cannot remain longer than this day week, and 
I feel quite sure when I am gone, Margaret — 
Miss Grantham — will almost live with Lady 
Brockhurst;' and I make it a point to let you 
know. Miss Grey, that I by no means approve 
the intimacy. Besides being worldly in no 
common degree. Lady Brockhurst's surround- 
ings are most objectionable, and her set the last 
with which I should like to see Miss Grantham 
associated. Of course you cannot do anytKing 
against this; but I think it right to tell you. 
Indeed, I do not know any one who has much 
influence with Miss Grantham, unless it be Mr. 
TrafFord, and he leaves on Wednesday." 

" He leaves on Wednesday !" Oh, silly heart, 
to beat so suddenly and so fast. What is his 
going or his advent to thee ? Bear up bravely, 
and take thy pang of punishment, deserved as it 
is by such weakness and folly. Plunge headlong 
into the bitter waters ; the shock will be over all 
the sooner ! 
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Said the Earl to Lady Torchester, coming over 
from the ottoman where he had been lounging 
beside his fair hostess, " Lady Brockhurst is com- 
ing to call upon you. She says she was at Mount 
TrafFord with her mother when I was a tiresome 
boy in jackets, and that it was a charming place." 

" I am not at all anxious to see her," returned 
the Countess. " I do not remember her, but I 
do remember her brother. Captain Neville — and 
after his first visit I never invited him again." 

"What? ^Beauty NevUle?' Why, he is at 
Southam now, and began to make eyes at Mar- 
garet before she had been half an hour in the 
room^" 

Lady Torchester uttered an exclamation of 
horror, and Maggie, wishing to leave the Earl 
and his mother to converse uninterruptedly, slipped 
away to Lady Dormer. 

" You have not your game of whist this even- 
ing." 

"No, my dear. Miss Grantham offered to 
play ! but I knew it would bore them all, as Mr. 
Bolton is playing piquet — and I am very tired. I 
drove over to Castleford with Lady Torchester 
to-day. We got out and walked from one shop 
to another, and I could not match that second 
shade of dark blue ; it was very provoking," &c. 

TrafFord withdrew himself from the players, 
and occupied the Earl's place on the ottoman. 
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He described the death of the stag which had 
fallen to the Colonel's bullet that afternoon, and 
gradually absorbed Miss Grantham's attention so 
that Mr. Longmore found himself de tropy and 
moved off. 

"You are an excellent disciplinarian, Mar- 
garet/' said TrafFord, after a pause. 

« How ?" . 

" When naughty boys quarrel with their bread- 
and-butter you hold them to their word." 

"Ah!" said Miss Grantham smiling, "it is 
quite right to give them humble pie instead of 
nice bread-and-butter, when jhey are obstinate." 

" But after swallowing a proper quantity of the 
delectable viand you mention, they might be 
allowed to come back to the bread-and-butter 
agam r 

" Provided they promise amendment. Then 
Mr. Bolton was right — you do not want to leave 
on Wednesday ? Why, Geoff, I never knew you 
whimsical before." 

" I fancy you must know I did not really wish 
to leave — at least for a few days longer — and to- 
day I find I can postpone my return." 

" Oh, stay if you like ; but remember, you 
have forfeited your right to call me whimsical." 

" As you choose. And now we are friends ? 
I fancied you have looked coldly on me since I 
refused to accompany you to Southam." 
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." Nonsense, GeofF. You were the loser in that 
afFair." 

"No music to-night?" asked Mr. Longmore. 
" There has been quite a dearth of sweet sounds." 

" Yes ; and there is Miss Grey cruelly interfering 
with Aunt Dormer's after-dinner nap. Come, 
Miss Grey ;" and the heiress telegraphed to her 
secretary. 

" Your friend has returned to town ?" said Traf- 
ford to Maggie, just before they separated for the 
night. " It was but a short visit." 

" It was very good of Miss Grantham to let 
him come, even for a day." 

*' Do you still see the resemblance between your 
cousin and Torchester which struck you in 
Paris?" 

" Oh, no — John is so changed ; but I did see a 
likeness then." 

" And which is best, the new man or the old ?" 

" Old friends for me, always." * 

" Ah, Miss Grey ! I thought the Princess of 
Grantham had pclipsed every one?" 

" No ; she shines with superior splendour, but 
does not eclipse my old stars." 

TrafFord was silent, as if in thought, and then 
suddenly asked " what became of — I forget her 
name — the stout Frenchwoman you used to be 
afraid would desert you when Mrs. Berry was 
away 
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"Oh, Rosalie ?" replied Maggie, blushing 
brightly at the memories that name recalled. 
"We left her in Paris. She and Mrs. Berry- 
quarrelled the day we left, and I know no more 
of her." 

« 

" So all the dramatis persona of those pleasant 
months have vanished, and you and I alone seem 
left." 

" Except Ix)rd Torchester." 

"I did not count him. I wonder where we 
shall all be next year." 

"I always try not to think of that," said 
Maggie. 

" Are you afraid ?" 

" Not exactly ; but when one knows the future 
must be all uncertain, there is no use in perpetual 
dread of dragging one's anchor — it will not hold a 
moment longer for that." 

" Always philosophic, and a little defiant. You 
disdain sympathy ?" 

" Oh no, no ! Only I do not like pity ; and 
equality^ you know, is the essence of aiFection, 
sympathy, friendship — everything that is good." 

" Red Republican to the core ! Good night. 
Miss Grey." 

When TrafFord found himself in his room, 
having refused the Earl's invitation to come and 
have a talk, he uttered an exclamation against the 
size of the fire. " I am afraid I have taken more 
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wine than was good for me," he said to himself, 
and dismissing nis valet, he opened the window 
ahd looked out into the night. 

It was clear ai^d profoundly still — the mass of 
leafless woods all black, and a dark bank of cloud 
coming slowly up from the west ; but directly in 
front was an open space of deep blue sky, grandly 
jewelled with stars. 

TraflTord leant for a few minutes against the 
window frame, feeling refreshed by the keen air, 
and thinking dreamily in a strain for which his 
kinsfolk and acquaintances would hardly have 
given him credit. The strong affinity between 
mute nature and our inner selves, of which we 
catch glimpses at those rare times when we stand 
aside for an instant out of the rush of life, and 
listen to the universal voice that, " without speech 
or language," makes iiself heard, and tells that in 
some mysterious way we partake of all that sur- 
rounds us ; that the stream of our existence is fed 
by the thousand rills and springs which pervade 
all things, animate and inanimate, by unacknow- 
ledged influences which shape our being and are 
our life ; the consciousness that ease and luxury 
are not all man wants ; these thoughts suggested 
themselves vaguely to TrafFord as he gazed out 
into the clear winter's night. He was by no means 
a pattern man, and he had generally the credit of 
being a cool hand ; but his coolness appertained 
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more to the head than to the heart, and probably 
the quietness of strength contributed to the inaction 
at which his friend Bolton grumbled so much. He 
cared so litttle for the opinion of others that mere 
applause never possessed much value to him ; and 
he had, perhaps in an unusual degree, the old 
Greek love of beauty in all shapes — of form, of 
feeling, colour, thought ; the loftiest success, if 
dry and cold and unsympathetic, possessed no 
charm for him, and even in the first ferment of 
youth, passion -with him was always largely tinged 
with sentiment ; so probably his life had been 
purer than that of many. This inherent tender- 
ness of disposition was preserved from decaying 
into weakness by the salt of genuine English pluck 
and energy, of which he possessed a full share. 

" Ye stars ! which are the poetry of heaven ! 

If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires, 'tis to be forgiven," — » 

murmured TrafFord as he closed the window and 
drew a chair to the fire he had just reviled. " I 
wish I could steal a hint or two from their * bright 
leaves,' for I have a wonderful foreboding of evil. 
Madame de Beaumanoir at Southam ! only three 
or four miles off. What can have induced her to 
come? She is not in love with Dick Neville? 
Her friendship for Lady Brockhust is, of course, 
bosh. She is a revengeful devil, I am certain of 
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that I always knew there was a dash of the fiend 
in her, even when I was in love — and that did not 
last long. She must remember, too, that it was 
she sent me adrift — not I that broke loose. I was 
a mere youngster then ; but if, as I suspected at 
Paris, she has an old tendresse or a fresh whim in 
my favour, she will remember Maggie's face, and 
finding her here with a relation of mine, what 
mischief will she not conjure up out of the evil 
treasure of her experience ! Nor will she stop 
there. What mischief she can do with Margaret 
— with the Countess ! By heaven, it is appalling ! 
I would give a great deal her eyes had never fallen 
on Maggie ; proud, soft, brave soul ! How in- 
dignantly she puts aside every indication of 
sympathy from me ! And how she could love ! 
But thank God she does not. It is impossible she 
can care for that cousin; yet she looked sad 
enough in the study. If I thought she had given 
me her heart, I should be tempted — " He paused 
and lit a cigar. " And when this wild longing for 
her had passed away, as of course it would, should 
I not regret such a mesalliance ? and would she not 
perceive it, with her marvellously quick intuition ? 
The last state of that woman would be worse than 
the first Of course it is all a piece of folly. I 
must hug myself in my rank and comparative 
riches and secure position, and let that tender child 
drift away among the breakers, to be bruised by 
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the waves or starved on some desolate island of un- 
congenial life, while I would give years of mine at 

this moment to hold her in my arms, and 1 

am growing a mere driveller, without pluck to do 
one thing or the other. At any rate, I will not 
quit this till I see that handsome blaclc-browed 
Marquise safe away. How to deal with her is the 
difficulty. To ask her to hold her tongue would 
be madness. She would not do it ; and it would 
look as if there was something wrong in our inno- 
cent expedition. To tell her Maggie was here 
would be insane, and not to tell her seems as bad. 
If she could be kept from seeing Miss Grey — but 
that, I am afraid, is impossible. I wish to heaven 
I had had the sense to talk about our drive in the 
Bois de Boulogne to Margaret ; she would think 
no evil ; but told as Madame la Marquise will tell 
it, she would be more than an angel — an idiot, if 
she did not suspect mischief. And Maggie must 
not know anything. I will just ride over and pay 
Valerie a long visit, and find what she is about, if 
I can. And I will be as careful here as a prowling 
cat. It was all my fault, that dangerous, de- 
licious drive, and I must pull Maggie through, 
somehow." 

The next morning was wet. Miss Grantham 
came into Maggie's room before luncheon, and 
sat down by the fire, evidently intending to in- 
dulge in a gossip. 
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" Our party, will not break up so soon, after all/' 
she said, after looking at the fire awhile. " Poor Mr. 
Bolton has a fit of the gout ; he could not come 
down to breakfast, and we have sent to Castleford 
for the doctor. Mr. TrafFord begged leave to stay- 
last night, after vowing and declaring he must and 
would go to town on Wednesday^ I told him he 
was growing quite spoilt and whimsical. He is a 
good deal changed." 

" For the better or worse ?'* asked Maggie, as 
Miss Grantham paused. 

" I hardly know. He is sceptical and cold and 
sneering, sometimes, but I believe there is a heart 
au fond somewhere. * You know he is immensely 
clever ! But he is so careless and fond of doing 
such out-of-the-way things," &c. ; and Miss 
Grantham ran on with a picturesque description of 
TrafFord's life, which would have greatly amused 
the subject thereof could he have heard it^ but to 
which Maggie listened with an undoubting faith 
and an unvarying attention most encouraging to 
her informant. 

"GeoflFand I were always great friends," she 
concluded ; " but while he was away in India and 
Canada we almost forgot each other till we met 
last autumn at Craigmurchan Castle, just after he 
returned from Paris — where I always fancied he 
went to get Torchester out of some scrape. You 
thought .so too, did you not?" 

T 2 
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" Yes," said Maggie, hardly able to keep back 
a smile. " I am afraid Lord Torchester was 
among a bad gambling set there." 

" Tor is . wonderfully improved," replied Miss 
Grantham. "Whatever set he was among at 
Paris roused him up and did him good. He was 
the shyest sulkiest boy you can imagine ; now he 
is really bearable, and I should be very fond of 
him and cultivate him more than I do, only I am 
afraid of his falling in love with me." 

" I would not trouble about that," cried Maggie, 
laughing, " for it is unfait accompli already." 

"You really think so?" said Miss Grantham 
calmly. " I fancy it is only dawning. I should 
not like to vex Tor, and then Lady Torchester 
has always been so kind. I must send him away ; 
but Miss Grey, as you are evidently an observer, 
I must some day ask you, merely as a matter of 
curiosity, if you think — there is that horrid bell ! 
We will have a quiet talk next week, when every- 
one is gone." 

By luncheon time the clouds had broken, and 
there was some promise of a fine afternoon. 
TrafFord announced that he was going to call on 
Madame de Beaumanoir. Miss Grantham invited 
the other gentlemen to ride with her to the 
kennels and ascertain what were the arrangements 
for to-morrow, and the party separated 

As TraiFord approached the park gates Lady 
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Brockhurst's carriage issued through them, and 
the Viscountess stopped to exchange greetings 
with him. 

" You will find dear Madame de Beaumanoir at 
home, if she is equal to seeing you. She has a 
cold, or a migrainey or something, but insisted on 
our going on just as usual. She wants so much 
to see the hounds throw off to-morrow. You can 
tell her all about it." 

After waiting for a few minutes in the Vis- 
countess's luxurious morning-room, a benign 
butler informed him that Madame de Beaumanoir 
would see him, and he was conducted to " my 
lady's " boudoir — a delicious sanctuary, all white 
and gold, with rose-coloured blinds, the air heavy 
with the perfume of rare plants, and glowing with 
brilliant water-colour sketches, while sofas and 
couches and ottomans and cushions — a very wealth 
of comfort — were scattered over the apartment. In 
a few minutes Madame la Marquise entered. She 
was elaborately got up as an invalid ; a long robe 
de chambre of maize-coloured French merino, 
bordered with velvet of the same colour, brought 
out her splendid eyes and brunette tints most effec- 
tively, and thrown over all — the crimson-lined 
hood drawn partly over her head — was a black 
velvet mantle, edged with deep bands of darkest 
sable. 

" So you have actually taken the trouble to 
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come and see me ?'' said Madame de Beaumanoir, 
sinking down, as if hardly able to sustain her- 
self, upon a sofa, and holding out a jeweled 
hand. 

" Taken the trouble !" repeated TrafFord expres- 
sively, as he bowed over it " When the astound- 
ing intelligence reached me last evening that you, 
the cynosure of all Parisian eyes — I should say 
civilised European eyes — ^were absolutely irradiat- 
ing this remote and savage district I was ready 
to mount and ride then and there — only it would 
have gained me the character of a lunatic, and 
perhaps displeased you." 

^^ Sans doute^' she replied, a smile breaking 
slowly all over her countenance and glittering 
in her eyes. " The first duty of man, educated 
man, is a regard for the bienseances. And so you 
were glad to know I was here, TrafFord ?" 

" It is impossible to describe what I felt," replied 
Trafford, with much truth. " But what can possibly 
have induced you to undertake such a journey, 
belle amie? Surely you did not think Lady 
Brockhurst so inconsolable for the temporary loss 
of her lord that you must make such a sacrifice to 
friendship?" 

Madame de Beaumanoir laughed gaily. "I 
liked to come, mon amt^ 

" Why, for heaven's sake ?" 

The Marquise looked full at him, and then. 
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slowly dropping her great eyes to the carpet, said 
softly, " A whim." 

" Well, it is a fortunate whim for Southam, and 
Grantham too ! but I fear you will soon be bored. 
I do not think English country-house life will 
suit you." 

" 1 have been here one, two, three days, and I 
am not tired. Then I want to see a hunt of the 
fox. I mount on horseback well ; but you will 
acompany me, will you not ?" 

" Certainly. There is a meet to-morrow, not 
Very far, if you are well enough." 

"Oh yes! I shall be well to-morrow. My 
indisposition is more of the spirit than the body — 
that sense of desolation, TrafFord, which will 
creep over me as of old." 

Trafford therefore addressed himself to the task 
of cheering and comforting the charming victim, 
assuring her of his devoted friendship, his sym- 
pathy, &c., and was almost alarmed at his own 
success. 

" Now tell me of your own affairs," said Ma- 
dame de Beaumanoir, quite animated and revived. 
" Who is this charming Miss Grantham, who, in 
your strange fashion, rides about with a young 
gentleman, unaccompanied by any chaperone .^" 

" She is a charming young lady, whom I have 
known since before even her schoolroom days ; a 
near cousin of Lord Torchester's ; and noble — at 
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least her large landed p rop ert y would make her 
a baroness or a countess in France." 

" Well ; and are you going to range yourself 
and marry her, my friend ?*' 

** Why, beautiful lady, I need not range myself; 
I am exemplary enough. And as to marrying 
Miss Grantham — no. There is no likelihood of 
such a thing." 

"It would be well for thy fortunes," said 
Madame de Beaumanoir, dropping tenderly into 
the tu, tot. 

" Nevertheless, hearts are rebellious sometimes," 
returned Trafford carelessly. 

" Then you do not love this great blue-eyed 
girl ?" she rejoined, looking at him intendy, almost 

fiercely. 

" Not in the least," said Trafford smiUng, " in 
your sense, though I am very fond of her." 

"Ah! mon Dieu! but how you could love, 
Trafford I" 

"I am not so sure of that. I have grown 
philosophic since you broke my heart and sent me 
adrift— let me see— oh ! I cannot remember how 
long ago." 

Madame de Beaumanoir pressed her handker- 
chief to her eyes and murmured, " Don't talk of 
It I was young and inexperienced myself, then, 
i ^id not know the value of true, devoted, chivat 
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rous friendship. , Ah ! how bitter it is to reflect 
on the errors, the losses, of the past." 

" Inexperienced !" thought TraflFord, with a 
mental note of admiration. But he said, " There 
is enough of life and love left to atone for any past 
— to you." 

"Is there .^" asked the Marquise plaintively. 
" But, TraflFord, you too must have a heart-his- 
tory ; you have not passed unscathed through all 
these years .^" 

"Of course not," said TraflFord with edifying 
candour. " And I should immensely like you to 
know the true histoi:y of my heart, ielle Valerie — 
forgive me, Madame, if the name by which you 
dwell in my memory escaped my lips " — Madame 
de Beaumanoir smiled softly ; " but when," he con- 
tinued, " shall I have a chance again of seeing you 
alone ? You know the system of these country 
houses. You are plunged in a mob, with dozens 
of eyes ready to watch, to discover, to proclaim 
those irrepressible indications of tenderness, friend- 
ship — what you will — which their natures are too 
coarse to comprehend or appreciate. It is the most 
wonderful piece of good fortune to have found you 
alcFne this morning. I will not dwell on the pain- 
ful restraint of such intercourse. No. You would 
rebuke me. Lxjndon — London is the only spot 
in this semi -enlightened country wherein one can 
enjoy a rational liberty." 
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" When do you return to town ?" said la Mar- 
quise reflectively. 

" May I venture to say that my movements will 
be regulated by yours ?" 

« Ah, TraflFbrd ! What— how can I reply ?" 

" That you will not reject the — the chivalrous 
friendship which is at your command. I had in- 
tended leaving to-morrow." 

" They told me so," murmured Madame de 
Beaumanoir. " I cannot curtail my visit too sud- 
denly ; but after a week I shall go to London en 
route to Paris." 

TrafFord took her hand, and kissed it with pro- 
found respect " It is remarkable," he said with 
much gravity, "that I have affairs in London 
which require my presence there in about a week." 

Madame de Beaumanoir .smiled, and left her 
hand in his. And Traflfbrd was beginning not to 
know exactly what to do with it, when Lady 
Brockhurst entered, with a judicious amount of 
laughing and talking, followed by Lord Alfred St. 
Lawrence and Captain Neville. 

Much eloquence was wasted in trying to per- 
suade TrafFord to stay to dinner, arid then ar- 
rangements were made respecting the hunt to- 
morrow. TrafFord promised to return to dinner 
afterwards, and took charge of an invitation to 
Miss Grantham to join the party. 

" But you must drive over to Grantham one 
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day," said Lady Brockhurst to her friend. " It is 
quite a specimen of an old English place." 

" I want to go and see the Lady of the Land," 
said Captain Neville indolently. 

"There is really nothing to see," remarked 
TrafFord. " Your pictures are far finer here ; and 
in short, Grantham is commonplace enough." 

" Surely you depreciate it as if you were already 
the owner," said Lady Brockhurst, laughing, yet 
casting a keen glance at the speaker. " We may 
have a few old masters, but nothing like the 
unique collection of family portraits Miss Grantham 
possesses. Yes, Madame la Marquise, you must 
see Grantham. Good morning, Mr. TrafFord. 
Pray tell Lady Torchester I was so sorry not to 
see her to-day. They were all out when I called." 

" So far so good," thought TrafFord, as he rode 
home through the closing shades of night. "I am 
thankful she made no remark respecting the young 
pensionnaire I was imprudent enough to be seen 
with. Perhaps she has forgotten about it. No ; 
I fear not. Now, if I draw her away to London, 
what the deuce shall I do with her ? However, 
difficulties arrange themselves. Nous verrons. 



CHAPTER XII. 

On the morrow the west wind blew softly, and 
the hunting party set out in high spirits. Maggie 
saw them off, and then returned to her room to 
peruse a letter directed in Cousin John*s writing, 
which she had not yet had time to open. These 
riding expeditions roused no particular envy in 
Maggie*s mind — as Mrs. Berry's visits to theatres 
or galleries used to do ; anything fast or dashing 
was quite out of her way. She was a thorough 
home bird, without a home. 

John's letter was but a few lines, expressive of 
the loss she was to him and the pleasure his visit 
had afforded him. He enclosed a letter, which 
he was sorry to say he had brought down with 
him, but totally forgotten. " It has already been 
delayed in the post-office, so I am afraid it will be 
of rather ancient date by the time you get it," 
he concluded. The enclosed letter was crumpled- 
looking, and directed in a scratchy irregular hand, 
very like the caligraphy of a " small account ;" 
yet there was something in it familiar to Maggie's 
eye. She opened it, and to her sincere de- 
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light found it signed "Sophie de Bragance." 
" Poor dear Mrs. Berry !" she almost exclaimed 
aloud, "I thought I should never hear of her 
again/' and she proceeded to read as follows ; 

'* My DEAR Margaret, — I suppose you think 
I must be dead and buried by this time ; and a 
good deal better would it be for me if I was, than 
ruined and miserable as I am. Talk of novels ! 
no novel could be worse than the Count; and 
yet if it had not been for two vile women he 
would not be so bad. Well, my dear, when I 
parted with you I thought I was going to have a 
fine time and enjoy life really ; and the first fort- 
night or three weeks was uncommon nice. Then 
he began with his tantrums, and made me 
quarrel with Mr. Dunsford, and draw all my 
money out of his hands, except a fifteen hundred 
pounds, which, thank God, there was some diffi- 
culty about. We went to Homburg, and lived 
in the grandest style at the best hotel, dinner 
parties every day, cards every night — breaking 
the bank, my dear, every second evening at 
the saloon — picnics — no end of elegant company. 
Then a Polish princess turned up, a friend of the 
Baroness, a most fashionable charming woman, 
ever so polite to me ; but the upshot was, that 
by the time the Count got all my poor money 
into his own hands he had had a turn of bad luck. 
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and away we went to Vienna, and these 
two women after us. Oh ! no words I could put 
down could describe to you what I went through 
there ! I was put away from my own table, and 
that Polish woman took my place — there is no 
use trying to spell her name, I don't know how, 
and you couldn't say it if I did. She was the 
greatest — devil — there ! I must write it ! — that 
ever walked the earth, except Madame von Garn, 
she backing the other up, and knowing 
my husband was mad about her. There's 
morals for you ! I am heartbroken, and I hope 
you'll excuse the writing, for my tears are dropp- 
ing on the paper, and the pen is like a hair-pin ; 
but I'd like to tell it all to you. At last I got 
afraid they would poison me, so I managed to sell 
my beautiful carbuncle and diamond set, and es- 
caped to England. I felt I was flying for my life. 
If it could only be wrote in the ' London Journal ' 
I'm sure they would give a good bit of money for 
it. Dunsford was downright savage with me, 
and spoke very cruel, and then I came here." 
(The letter was dated Eastnor). " It is a pretty- 
seaside place, and there are lots of visitors in the 
summer. But lor ! what am I to do on forty 
pounds a year, used as I have been to the best 
of company, and no end of outing ? It is enough 
to break any heart ; and you see I am married 
hard and fast to that good-for-nothing man, so I 
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can have no more chances now. I have been 
thinking if I could set up a nice boarding-house 
here ; with my knowledge of life and society I 
could head the table well, and make a connection. 
What do you say, my dear, to joining me? 
You were always so quick with the pen. I would 
pay you five per cent on the profits, and you 
know I would have all the risk. Among all the 
people I have known, I declare you are the only 
one I can think of as a real friend. I think Mr. 
Dunsford is inclined to help me about the board- 
ing-house. Write to me soon, and say what you 
think of my plan, and also what you are doing. 
Lor ! what a goose you was to refuse the Earl ! 
What a help you might be to me now ! But it 
was all that TrafFord's doing ; he did not think 
us fit to wipe his shoes. 

"Write soon, dear. Your attached and un- 
happy friend. 

"Sophie de Bragance. 

"P.S. Five per cent, is just a shilling in the 
pound — mind that." 

Maggie perused this epistle with the deepest 
interest. Foolish and commonplace as she was, 
Maggie could not help thinking of the writer with 
compassion and sympathy. It was to Mrs. Berry 
she owed her first emancipation — her escape from 
Aunt Grey, and the degrading servitude in 
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Beverly Street, She would have given a good 
deal to assist her ex-patroness ; but to return to 
her was impossible. After her three months' ac- 
climatisation in an atmosphere so utterly different, 
so far purer, she could not go back to Mrs. Berry. 
" Yet where may I not have to go hereafter, when 
Miss Grantham does not want me any longer ?" 
she thought rather sadly. " And she really does 
not want me in the least. I feel quite weary for 
want of occupation sometimes. I wonder what 
will become of me. Ah ! there is no use in going 
to meet trouble half way. I must have faith." 

She sat down and wrote a long letter to the 
unhappy Countess, who had paid so dear for her 
empty title, and begged her not to let the corres- 
pondence drop. 

This letter helped her over the day. Neverthe- 
less, both it and the evening were dull, in the 
absence of the bright mistress of the mansion and 
her followers. 

" Can you play backgammon, or piquet, or 
ecarte ?" asked Miss Grantham, coming suddenly 
into the study where Maggie was writing answers 
to some of the many appeals and formal letters 
which inundated the heiress. It was two or three 
days after Mr. Bolton's attack, and Maggie had 
scarcely seen her in the intermediate time. 

" Yes," replied Maggie, " I can play back- 
gammon and ecarte — the last not very well." 
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" You must come and play with Mr. Bolton, 
then, if you will be so kind. He is better, and 
able to move into another room, but so low and 
miserable! Mr. TrafFord says a little society 
would do him good. He is fond of games, but 
I have too much to do to pay him more than 
flying visits, and Mr. Trafibrd is quite engrossed ; 
so you must supply our deficiencies." 

Maggie rose obediently, feeling, from a sqrt of 
bitterness in Miss Grantham's tone, that some- 
thing was wrong. 

Mr. Bolton was laid up in ordinary in a very 
comfortable room in the opposite wing, corres- 
ponding to Miss Grantham's study. He looked 
anything but amiable. He could not rise to 
receive the ladies, for his foot, wrapped up in. 
flannel, was propped up on one of those mys- 
terious red-baize-covered contrivances which are 
the oflicial indication of " Gout in possession." 

" So sorry you are suflFering, Mr. Bolton. But 
you are better this morning, I hear. I have 
brought Miss Grey, who is anxious to do any- 
thing she can in your service — play cards, read, 
write, or even arithmetic. I cannot bear to think 
of your being shut up here all alone," said Miss 
Grantham. 

Maggie felt no small terror at being compelled 
to share his solitude. Mr. Bolton was the 
only one of all the party who was not genially 

VOL. II. u 
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civil to her, and she had an idea he disliked her. 

** I should be glad to be of any use," said she 
timidly. 

" You are very good," returned Bolton, with a 
sort of suppressed growl. "I have managed a 
letter to Mr. Lee, but I feel twinges in my right 
hand; the fact is, I am not fit for any lady's 
society, and will mope here very well by myself. 
I shoyld like to see Mr. TrafFord before he goes 
out." 

"Mr. TrafFord.^" echoed Miss Grantham, 
laughing. ** You must not expect to sec him ; 
he lives at Southam now ; they certainly have a 
charming party, and the most effective of French 
women. I wish you could have seen her 'get 
up ' on Wednesday ! There is another meet to- 
day, and she is to appear, so Geoff is in attend- 
ance ; they are old friends, however. He knew 
her long ago, and they renewed their acquaintance 
last spring. She is coming over here one morn- 
ing ; you must be well and see her." 

" If I can stand, my dear young lady, I must 
travel. I have been too long absent from my 
post." 

After a little further talk Miss Grantham rose, 
and bestowing a significant look on Maggie to 
remain, she left the room. 

*' Are you quite, sure you would rather not have 
me?" said she, with a blush and smile, to the 
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invalid. There was something so kindly, so 
candid, so simple in her manner, that the formid- 
able Bolton melted. 

" If you will be so good, then. The fact is, I 
want to know what is in the papers, and I do 
not feel quite up to reading." 

" I shall read with pleasure," and she sat down 
contentedly. 

Maggie Grey had not only a pleasant expres- 
.sive voice, but was generally interested in w'hat- 
ever she read, and so read intelligently ; occasion- 
ally she ventured to put a question, which Mr. 
Bolton was well pleased to answer, and soon, 
somewhat to his own surprise, found himself talking 
with a good deal of interest and animation to " thac 
littte girl Miss Grantham is pleased to- call her 
secretary." 

Nor was this objectionable morsel of humanity 
quite divested of ideas and opinions, which, 
though modestly put forth, were not readily 
relinquished. Then she amused him by a des- 
cription of Lord Torchester's French friends, 
speaking with unembarrassed frankness, for she 
had no idea the family solicitor was acquainted 
with the Earl's temporary insanity and its disap- 
pointment. 

Finally, Mr. Bolton's subjugation was com- 
pleted by Maggie's proficiency in backgammon, 

U 2 
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and her kindly unobtrusive sympathy whenever a 
paroxysm of pain seized the sufferer. 

No day passed without a message reaching 
Maggie that Mr. Bolton would be much obliged 
if she could pay him a visit after luncheon or after 
breakfast ; and in short, she now seemed to be- 
long to Mr. Bolton ; she scarcely saw Miss Gran- 
tham, and was angry with herself for feeling so 
keenly that she was of no importance to that 
fascinating lady— merely one of her many whims ; 
although, when she joined the party after dinner. 
Miss Grantham was as kind and cordial as ever. 
But their numbers were now diminished by the 
departure of Lady Torchester, who had returned 
to her own home and more congenial society ; the 
stout Colonel had also disappeared, and possibly 
the contraction of the circle made the conduct of 
each member more remarkable, for it seemed to 
her that TrafFord never spoke to her or noticed 
her. He was always engaged with some one or 
something. He was never uncivil or careless, but 
wonderfully preoccupied. However, she had no 
right to notice his proceedings or shortcomings. 
Then he was frequently at Southam, and she was 
much engaged with the invalid. 

Maggie had read Mr. Bolton into a tranquil nap 
one morning, a few days after Lady Torchester 
had left. The sun was shining brightly, and all 
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the world of Grantham was out disporting itself. 
She slipped noiselessly from the room, and wrap- 
ping herself up warmly, set out for a solitary 
ramble through the leafless woods. The keen 
clear air, and the exercise she so much required, 
seemed to revive her, for she had felt at starting 
unusually depressed. She imagined how lovely the 
scenery must be in summer, when even in winter 
it was so pleasant ; and she enjoyed occasionally 
startling a pheasant as it rose with a sudden whirr. 
Youth has so many delights when it is healthy and 
natural, mere life itself is a feast. And so, think- 
ing of the past a little, and somewhat shrinking 
from the future, she strove to keep her thoughts 
in order by employing them on the books she had 
read of late, for her command of the Grantham 
library had been another education for her. " I 
hope I shall not forget how to speak French," she 
thought. " I am so sorry I did not see that French 
lady when she came yesterday. I might have 
spoken to her ; but it was worse to be totally over- 
looked. How foolish it is of me to fancy myself 
anything more than a secretary to Miss Grantham, 
kind and good as she is ! It is impossible she could 
care for me as I could for her ; she has so many 
people to love her, she attracts so much. Surely 
it must be distracting to be such a millionnaire in 
every sense ! I do not envy it. A sweet, quiet 
home, and just two or three people very near and 
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dear, to love and live for ^Ah ! that was too 

close r 

A shot on her right — it seemed in her ear — 
made her start, and she went on quickly and 
diverged in another direction — then paused and 
listened. But not hearing a repetition, and being 
unacquainted with the path into which she had 
struck, she determined to go back slowly, and if 
she heard no more, to return to the house at once 
by the way she knew. Before she had regained it, 
however, she perceived a gentleman walking quickly 
through the trees, not following any path, and it 
did not require a second look to tell her it was Mr. 
TrafFord. She was vexed and fluttered at the en- 
counter. She had been annoyed and disappointed 
by his conduct of late. He had so entirely occu- 
pied the pedestal of her hero-in -chief that it was 
mortifying to find he could be so attracted by a 
married woman — a worldly, intriguing French- 
woman, as Miss Grantham described her — as to 
hi^glect almost the courtesy due to his hostess ! 
Poor Maggie had not yet reached that degree of 
maturity when we comprehend that there is no such 
thing as clearly defined boundary lines in character ; 
that dark and light shade oflF into each other in in- 
finitely minute gradations. Her standard was a 
very high one — as it ought to be in young crea- 
tures who have yet to bear the brunt of life's con- 
tact. , 
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"I have not winged you then. Miss Grey?" 
said TrafFord, raising his hat as he met her. " I 
saw a human figure through the trees just as I fired 
last, and feared I might have hit nobler game than 
the bird I missed." 

" I am quite safe ; but I was startled, and so 
turned from the only path I know. If it is safe I 
shall now return." 

" Yes, it is safe ; but let me guide you by this 
wood back to the house — it's very pretty, and 
scarcely longer." 

" Thank you ; but you are leaving your sport; 
you will be missed." 

"No; there was no one with me except the 
gamekeeper, and I have dismissed him. I am 
going back to see Mr. Bolton, whose favour I 
seem to have lost lately. Pray let me accompany 
you ; I want to speak to you." 

There had been a time when such words from 
TrafFord would have made Maggie's heart beat ; 
but she had so shamed herself out of the faint idea" 
that had once entered in and dwelt there — the idea 
that he had any feeling beyond kindly good will — 
that she now looked straight up in hisYace with an 
expression of unbounded astonishment. TrafFord 
smiled as he met her eyes, satisfied of her absolute 
freedom from any tenderness for him, or she could 
never have so listened to his words, and noted how 
her countenance had grown softer, more pensive. 
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nay, almost sad, since he had first seen it — that, 
from some cause or other, there was more attrac- 
tion about it than ever. 

" Why are you astonished that I want to speak 
to you. Miss Grey ? I always had a great deal to say 
to you in Paris; and there you rather honoured me 
with your confidence." 

" It seemed quite natural there," replied Maggie, 
blushing a little ; " here it is different, and I am 
happier too. But what do you want to say now ?" 

TraflFord fislt greatly puzzled how to proceed. 
Everything had so far been propitious beyond his 
hopes; could he but improve his present oppor- 
tunity complete success might crown his efforts. 
Such a wonderful chance as meeting Maggie out 
alone, however, could not be lost, so he collected 
hh thoughts and dashed into his subject 

" Something quite as confidential as if I was in 
the lowest depths of despair, instead of being as 
joyous as you ssiyyou are. Do you know that the 
.Southam party are coming over to dinner on Friday? 
— that is, Lady Brockhurst, Mme. de Beaumanoir, 
Neville St. Lawrence and the German fellow ?" 

" No, I did not. If Miss Grantham wishes me 
to come down in the evening I shall like to see 
that French lady .you have all talked about so 
much. I remember your taking Lord Torchester 
to her house, much against his will." 

" I dare say you do ; and wAy it was against his 
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will. Now, I am going to take a great liberty in 
asking you as a personal favour not to appear on 
Friday, even if Miss Grantham asks you." 

"How can I refuse her?" exclaimed Maggie, 
more and more astonished. 

" Say you are ill — a headache, a cold, anything ; 
go to bed if necessary, but don't show," said Traf- 
ford, with more earnestness of manner than he 
had shown for many a day. 

" But why ? What objection can you possibly 
have to my appearing ?" 

"Come, Miss Grey, could you not trust my 
motives without an explanation ? You must be- 
lieve that — I — am your sincere friend ?" 

" Yes, I do ; that is, you are very kind," said 
Maggie, quite dazed by this sudden show of 
interest so delightfully like their former inter- 
course, and glancing up a sweet shy grateful 
glance. 

" Well, then, will you trust me, and do as I 
ask you ?" 

" I feel almost tempted to do so, Mr. TrafFord," 
said Maggie, gravely. " But will you not tell me 
the reason why ? When I am all alone I shall 
imagine horrors ; it would be better to tell me. I 
am not easily offended." 

" I am not so sure of that," said TrafFord, while 
he thought of the reasonableness of her request, 
and the old tender longing to save her pain, if 
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possible, came over him. He sought rapidly and 
eagerly some decent pretext. Suddenly a happy 
inspiration crossed his mind — Lord Alfred St. 
Lawrence's letter, in which he described his meet- 
ing with Torchester and a very nice girl, "all 
alone by themselves." Yes, it was the very thing. 
" I sometimes think you are a little quarrelsome ; 
however, promise on this occasion to take what I 
am going to say in good part, and I will make a 
clean breast of it." 

" Pray do ; it will be much the best plan." 

" Well, I think when we had a little talk on the 
subject, you wished poor Torchester's disappoint- 
ment as regards yourself should be kept a pro- 
found secret ?" 

" Certainly ; and is it not ?" 

" So far, yes. Now do you remember going to 
Versailles with Torchester one day to a fete, and 
dining with him — I mean a whole party — ^after- 
wards ?" 

" Yes," said Maggie, bathed in blushes. " I 
had no idea then that it was such a breach of the 
proprieties. I have learnt much since." 

TrafFord was silent for a moment, and then re- 
sumed, "Do you remember meeting a young 
Englishman in the train, who " 

" Dined with us — a pleasant fair little man ? I 
remember him perfectly," interrupted Maggie. 

"Well, he is Lord Alfred St. Lawrence; and 
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probably the first thing he would say on meeting 
you would be some reminder of your having been 
at Versailles with Torchester, partly to chafF Tor." 

"But," said Maggie, still a little bewildered, 
" he would not probably remember me." 

" He would," said TrafFord, emphatically. *^ He 
wrote to me about you before I ever saw you, 
and " 

" Ah ! I see," cried Maggie, clasping her hands 
together in much perturbation. "It must have 
seemed very wrong to be out alone with a man of 
Lord Torchester's rank. What must he have 
thought?" And as she spoke her eyes met Traf- 
ford's — a deep blush flitted over her face; his 
heart beat quick. Both at once thought of another 
tete-a-tete expedition, too delightful to be talked 
about. 

" You exaggerate terribly," said TrafFord, add- 
ing, with a suppressed tenderness of which he was 
unconscious, " no one could know you and think 
evil ; but, as it is, perhaps it would be as well that 
poor Torchester's experiences should be buried in 
oblivion. You see the force of my suggestion, 
but of course you wUl do as you think fit." 

"I shall certainly act as you suggest," said 
Maggie, quickly, " for I feel scarcely capable of 
judging such a question. I am only learning the 
A B C of social life. Six months ago I did not 
comprehend its enormous distances, and I must 
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say I feel infinitely provoked at being compelled 
to use the smallest deceit about so paltry a matter. 
I am quite sure it is of more importance than you 
admit." 

" It is not, I assure you ; but one day I shall be 
able to explain things to you more fully, mean- 
time I may depend upon ** 

" My staying in my room under false pretences ?" 
interrupted Maggie. " Yes, you may." 

« Thank you." 

"Nay," said Maggie; "I ought probably to 
thank you," and they walked on for a few minutes 
in silence. 

"I am going up to town on Monday," said 
TraiFord, rather abruptly, "and I believe the 
Southam party disperse on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day." 

" I am glad of it — I mean about Lady Brock- 
hurst's friends," added Maggie, smiling at her 
inadvertence ; " for I do not think Miss Grantham 
has been any the happier for them. I think she 
looked twice as bright before they came." 

" Did she V* said TrafFord, indifferently. 

Another pause ensued, during which TrafFord 
thought he probably ought to wish his companion 
good morning ; but no, he would go a little fur- 
ther. It was so delightfully like their pleasant 
Paris intercourse. There could be no possible 
mischief. And Maggie reflected in a troubled 
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tangled fashion what could possibly make Mr. 
TrafFord so earnest and eager that she should 
avoid Lord Alfred ; surely there was something 
more in it than she could make out ; at any rate, 
he cared enough for her to take a little trouble, 
and this impression sent a sudden life and anima- 
tion through her whole being that she did not stop 
to analyse just then. Paris was present to her 
memory also, and out of the quick blending cur- 
rent of associated ideas she suddenly broke . the 
silence by exclaiming : " I had a long letter from 
poor Mrs. Berry — I mean Madame de Bragance 
— on Wednesday. She gives me a -dreadful 
account of the Count," and Maggie proceeded to 
describe Mrs. Berry's misfortunes. 

" What an unprincipled scoundrel !" exclaimed 
TrafFord, at last. " She was an utter idiot to be 
taken in by him ; but she did not deserve such 
treatment. Can you not fancy her heading the 
table at a fashionable boarding-house ? I believe 
there are such places. I protest 1 will persuade 
Tor to come down with me next summer and put 
up with her at — what is the name of the place f 
And, Miss Grey, tell her to call her house the 
Hotel de Bragance — it will be quite a success. 
How did she find you out ?" 

" Oh, my cousin forwarded the letter." 
" Of course. I suppose he is a tolerable corres- 
pondent?" 
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"He gives me one letter for every two of 
mine," returned Maggie, with a slight smile. 
" But then you*know he is busy, and I am idle," 

" Idle ?" repeated TrafFord, indulging in a long 
look at her face, now lit up into quite a different 
expression from the composed, pensive, half 
melancholy countenance he had so often noticed 
during those long evenings when he did not seem 
to see her. " Idle ? Why with a demi-semi 
share in the weight of authorship, how can you be 
idle ? What has become of the novel ?" 

" Ah ! it has stood still since Lady Brockhurst 
appeared, though I imagine the French lady Miss 
Grantham describes would come in admirably/'' 

" Indeed ! Why ?" asked TrafFord. 

" She must be so handsome and dark, and would 
do for the wicked woman." 

" Poor Madame de Beaumanoir ! what has she 
done?" said TrafFord, laughing. 

"Nothing very bad, I dare say," returned 
Maggie. "But Miss Grantham's description of 
her has made quite an impression on my mind. I 
am so sorry I shall miss seeing her on Friday, by 
obeying you," and she glanced up to him inter- 
rogatively. 

"Yes, you must," said TrafFord, meeting her 
eyes with a look half tender, half entreating. 
" You will put so much faith in me ?" 

" I will," returned Maggie, feeling that had the 
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*' I will " committed her to a far more tremendous 
sacrifice she would have spoken it. "I fancy, 
however, I have seen Madame de Beaumanoir," 
resumed Maggie. 

" Indeed ! Where .?" said TrafFord, in no small 
surprise. 

" At the Hotel de ViUe." 

" At M^ ball?" 

"Yes," said Maggie, smiling that he should 
italicise the ball. " Is she not a tall graceful lady^^ 
with an air as though she might sit still, for every- 
thing must come to her, and great large . lustrous 
black eyes ?" 

"Exactly, precisely; you have photographed 
her. How did you know her } You are a keen 
observer." 

" I had heard you speak of her, then I saw you 
speaking to her in the small salon opening from 
the ball-room, and I felt it was Madame de Beau- 
manoir." Maggie was unconscious of all her 
words conveyed ; she simply told her impressions 
and recollections, as clearly as she could, but for 
long afterwards those words echoed in TrafFord's 
heart : " I felt it was Madame de Beaumanoir." 

" Well, you have the less to regret on Friday, 
and I would advise you to write a chapter about 
her at once; she will enliven your novel im- 
mensely." Maggie would have been greatly 
puzzled to account for the conviction that flashed 
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across her, that TrafFord neither liked nor re- 
spected Madame de Beaumanoir; something in 
his tone, something in the curl of his lip, and 
more than all, the strange instinctive sympathy 
which was ever present between them to reveal 
each to the other. 

" I miss one of my dogs," said TraiFord, ab- 
ruptly. " I must go back and find him ;" he felt 
he must not go on talking and listening. ** Shall 
you see Bolton when you go in .? Pray tell him I 
am coming to pay him a visit before dinner ;" and, 
raising his hat, TrafFord let Maggie pass on. 

Maggie found the interesting invalid in a mood 
of suppressed testiness, for Miss Grantham, in her 
riding habit, was paying him a visit, and with all 
his independence of spirit Bolton felt himself com- 
pelled to be observant and deferential to xh&grande 
damCy the great heiress of Grantham. 

" Have you had a nice walk, Miss Grey ?" said 
the chatelaine. " I seem scarcely to see you, since 
I lent you to Mr. Bolton." 

"I have greatly enjoyed it," replied Maggie, 
feeling strangely reluctant to mention her ren- 
contre; but determined to do so, she went on, 
addressing Bolton : " I met Mr. TrafFord, and he 
desired me to say he was coming to see you before 
dinner." 

*^ He is very good," growled the gouty subject. 

"I fancied Mr. TrafFord was at Southam, as 
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usual/' said Miss Grantham, with a slight change 
in the inflexion of her voice, which caught Mag- 
gie's affectionate notice. 

" I do not think he has been there to-day," said 
Maggie laughing ; " he was shooting, and nearly 
shot me — then he told me he would return and see 
Mr. Bolton. I did not think any of the gentle- 
men were out in the woods, or I should not have 
ventured there." 

So saying, she rose and left Miss Grantham 
with Mr. Bolton, to await, as she thought it pro- 
bable she would, the coming of her favoured kins- 
man. 

When Maggie reached the welcome solitude of 
her own room, ^he set herself to think very pro- 
foundly of her conversation with TrafFord. The 
first and most prominent impression was wounded 
pride. That it should be considered so derogatory 
to her to have been seen alone with Lord Tor- 
chester, though merely going to meet her chaperone 
and a large party was wormwood to her proud 
sensitive nature ; yet it must be so, or a man like 
Mr. TrafFord, so calm, so cognisant of the real 
value of things, would not have taken all the 
trouble he did. And how good it was of him ! 
How true he was to her ! All the truer and 
worthier of regard, because he never for a moment 
approached love-making — nothing of the " hum- 
bug" against which Cousin John warned her. 

VOL. II. X 
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Nevertlidcss, the whole aflfair was humiliating, and 
it was very provoking to reflect that while the 
society of these pleasant kindly men, with their 
well-bred readiness to oblige and unobtrusive de- 
licate flattery of manner, which, however little it 
might mean, possessed so great a charm, was for- 
bidden to her, on the other hand, the honest 
affection of a man,, for whose character she could 
not help feeling a certain respect, was utterly dis- 
tasteful for want of those outward symbols, which 
she was by no means sure were the certain sign of 
an equivalent inward grace. " Still," she thought, 
" if Mr. Traffbrd's life had been ever so rough, 
he never could be like Cousin John ; there is some- 
thing quite diflferent in him. Lord Torchester 
might have been ; under his careless quiet ways 
there is a world of pride and conceit; but I do like 
him ; nevertheless, I do not feel that he is in . the 
slightest degree too good or too great to associate 
with me. The only one I feel to be my superior 
is Miss Grantham, and she is. She is so good, 
so generous, so grand and beautiful. She is almost 
fond of me too, and I do hate to deceive her in 
the very least thing ; yet it is as well she should 
not know that Lord Torchester was ever so silly as 
to propose for me — what could he have been think- 
ing about? I had better do as Mr. TraflTord ad- 



vises me." 



In pursuance of this decision, Maggie discovered 
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she had a headache and slight cold, after reading 
and playing backgammon with Mr. Bolton for a 
considerable part of the next day ; so retired, having 
tormented herself into a state of discomfort not far 
short of the indisposition she affected. 

"You are really looking unwell and headachy," said 
Miss Grantham, when Maggie went to her dress- 
ing-room, as was her habit before dinner. " Pray 
do not think of coming down this evening if you 
do not feel quite equal to it ; but try and be well 
to-morrow, for some of the Southam party are 
coming over to dinner." 

" You will want me to play for you," faltered 
Maggie, feeling the guiltiest wretch on earth. 
Not on that account," replied Miss Grantham. 
Lady Brockhurst plays very well and is most 
obliging. But I want you to see la Marquise de 
Beaumanoir, that we may talk of her and compare 
notes ; she is a handsome witch. I cannot like her. 
Geoffrey TrafFord seems perfectly unlike himself 
since she came. But we will discuss all that the 
day after to-morrow. If you are laid up, what 
will Mr. Bolton do ? He would hardly have you 
at first, and now he evidently thinks himself ill- 
used if you snatch an hour's walk." 
" Oh ! I shall manage to read to him." 
"No, no. Keep yourself up for the evening." 
Maggie therefore secluded herself, and never did 
she feel so desolate, so divested of all ties. If 

X 2 
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Cousin John had been anything bearable, her heart 
would have turned to him in such an hour. But 
he was not ; and in spite of her most determined 
efforts, TrafFord's look and tone at that terrible 
moment when he bid her good-bye in Paris, his 
words, the sort of impulse with which he turned back 
to say, " Should you be in any trouble or diffi- 
culty promise to write to me — ^promise me this, 
dear Maggie ;" would come back to her with a 
mingled pain and delight Yes ; great and remote 
and unapproachable as he was, some mysterious 
link of sympathy existed between them. And then 
that delightful drive to the Bois de Boulogne, 
to which he never made the smallest allusion ; that^ 
at all events, was a secret known to themselves 
alone. 

After listening awhile to the distant sounds of 
music and laughter, which came to her at intervals 
when the doors of the rooms downstairs opened, 
Maggie went sadly to bed, and fell asleep, planning 
an ideal home — very sweet and humble, framed 
out of dear memories of the old one and certain 
lessons since laid deeply to heart. But alas! 
there was no well-defined object to share it 
with her ; only a very misty outline, with dark 
eyes and a grave tender smile. Even from this 
she strove to turn away ; and so, fighting wearily 
against such foolish fancies, she passed into real 
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dreamland, with the tears on the long lashes which 
were one of her few claims to beauty. 

It was late in the afternoon of the day following 
the dinner-party that Miss Grantham came into 
Maggie's sitting-room, her hat in her hand ; and, 
throwing off a thick mantle, she sat down on a low 
chair before the fire. " Are you better. Miss 
Grey } I was so sorry you were not able to join 
us last night." 

*' Had you a pleasant dinner ?" 

" Yes — very — quite a success, the people seemed 
to think. I was very tired. I do wish you had 
seen Madame de Beaumanoir; she was quite a 
picture. She wore ruby velvet, with a square 
corsage and such superb old white point, carbuncle 
and diamond ornaments, and one great red rose, 
with a diamond heart in her hair. Nothing could 
be more effective. And then she is so calm and 
still, as if there to receive homage ; yet, with all 
her quiet, she gives me the idea of a smouldering 
fire. I wonder why Lady Brockhurst likes her so 
much? She has none of the airy grace of a 
Frenchwoman. I could fancy one of those grand, 
wicked Italian women we read of. I do wish you 
had Seen her." 

" I wish I had ; but I was better in my room." 

" Lady Brockhurst was so pretty and charming ; 
and Aunt Dormer kept wide awake. But you 
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would have been amused at the way A4adame de 
Beaumanoir tries to put me back into my place as 
a demoiselle. She expressed, in her gentle 'way, her 
compassion for my desolate position as an un- 
married woman, without an assured stand in 
society. It was very politely veiled, but that was 
the sum of it ; and 1 must say Geoffrey stood by 
me gallantly. He said, ' You must maJce allow- 
ance for English habits. We, Miss Grantham's 
devoted adherents, believe she can stand aJon^ 
though each and all hope she will not/ Now 
that was very good, for I am sure he does not 
seem to care much about it. The way he has run 
after Madame de Beaumanoir is perfecdy scanda- 
lous. Have you not seen a great change in him 
since she was here ?" 

« Yes ; I think I do." 

" Now, I know you observe keenly. Miss Grey 
' — and — and" — the proud heiress blushed and 
hesitated — "I think you are a true-hearted girl 
and fond of me ; if I open my mind to you, you 
^ill not betray me ? For, do you know, I have 
no one to speak to confidentially. I used to tell 
Lady Brockhurst everything ; but I do not feel as 
if I could now." 

'^ If I could be the smallest use or comfort to 
you," cried Maggie, enthusiastically, "it would 
make me so happy; and indeed you may trust 
me. 
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^'I believe it," said Miss Grantham, and then 
kept silence for a long time, as it seemed to her 
listener. 

" I never remember the world without Geoffrey 
Trafford," began the heiress, in a low dreamy 
tone. "'You see he was quite grown up — a man — 
when Torchester and I were children, and looked 
older than he is. There was always a sort of im- 
portance about him ; I do not know why ; not of 
his own seeking. Grandpapa thought so much of 
him ; and Lady Torchester — every one. He was 
quite run after in London, I have been told. 
When he was down here, if I was naughty (and I 
was generally), he would sometimes speak to. me 
a few stern words that made me quite ashamed of 
myself. But usually he was so gentle. I used to 
sit on his knee in those days, and kiss him, and 
put my head on his shoulder." The beautiful 
heiress smiled and blushed as she spoke, while her 
companion coloured from sympathy. "Even 
then," resumed Miss Grantham, " I determined to 
marry Geoffrey TrafFord ; and indeed I imagined 
I had only to will it — I was so accustomed to get 
everything I wanted. Well, then he took to the 
wandering life that vexes poor Mr. Bolton so much, 
and I saw very little of him ; indeed, we had not 
met at all for four years, and I had quite ceased to 
think of him, when he came over to Craigmurchari 
Castle last autumn, while I was staying there. I 
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had been growing quite sick of every one, they 
made such a fuss about me, and I was so pleased 
to see Geoff. He was not nearly so good-looking 
as he had been, he had grown very dark and thin ; 
but, oh ! he was just the same to me, and the 
moment we met I felt just the same. He was as 
kind and gentle as ever, but I could not play tricks 
and coquette with him; a word always brought 
me to my senses. And then he was so calm ; I 
always felt him an unattainable good, and it was 
so provoking that the only thing on earth I cared 
much about I could not get. Ah ! I cannot tell 
you what I have suffered. He and Torchester 
went away to St Petersburg, and I was wretched 
and restless till we met in London, and then I was 
so happy! He seemed quite pleased to come 
down here. We were always together, and though 
he never made love to me, he never would have 
stayed on here for three weeks unless there was 
some extraordinary attraction. I used to fancy 
that my being so rich kept him back, for I believe 
he is rather poor, and he is proud and peculiar. I 
think the secret of his importance is, that he does 
not value what other people do ; he has no price, 
in short. Every one will hear the truth from 
him. Ah !" cried the heiress, suddenly clasping 
Maggie's hands, "I would give all I have and 
hope for, just to hear Geoffrey ask me to love 
him, and see him look at me as I know he could 
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look." Then covering her face, she exclaimed, 
" It is very shocking to say so, but it is such a 
comfort ! And you will not betray me ?" 

" No, you may trust me, dearest," said Maggie, 
tenderly. All formality had disappeared between 
them ; it was not the noble mistress and the 
obedient secretary, but woman and woman^-sweet 
nature, free from all masquerade. " But you must 
try and not think so much about him," said 
Maggie, tremblingly ; for something told her that 
her friend's love was hopeless. 

*' Why?" cried Miss Grantham, snatching away 
her hand. " Do you think I am not to be loved ? 
Ho you too see his indifference?" 

"By no means; I have always seen that he 
prefers being with you to any one. But remember, 
there is much of his life you know nothing about. 
He may have formed some other attachment or 
engagement. Indeed," cried Maggie, ardently, 
** he must have lost his heart before he saw you in 
Scotland, or he could not have helped falling in 
love with you." 

" Tou think so, at all events ; there is truth in 
your voice," said Miss Grantham. She rose and 
stood before the long glass between the windows. 
" It is too dark to see much," she said. " I am 
fair enough ; I am not afraid of that ; but I am 
never quite sure I understand Geoffrey. Oh ! we 
were so happy before this odious Frenchwoman 
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appeared ! He is quite devoted to her. Do you 
know, he has only ridden with me once since 
Christmas Day ? and now " (lowering her voice) 
" he is going to town on Monday and she is going 
on Tuesday! You know he had positively re- 
fused to remain here a day longer than last Wednes- 
day week, and directly he heard she was here he 
changed all his plans, and, I believe, is only going 
because she is. I believe they have settled it be- 
tween them." 

. " But is not this lady married ?" asked Maggie, 
fiomewhat scandalised. 

" Yes, of course she is. Oh ! that does not 
matter. Though I really believe • Geoffrey Traf- 
ford is very steady, I do not think he would stop 
at trifles if he wanted anything very much/* 

There was a pause, and Maggie said softly: 
" It is very curious why he should seem so devoted, 
for I cannot help fancying that he does not really 
like Madame de Beaumanoir." 

" Why ? why ?" asked Miss Grantham eagerly. 
" 1 have some such unaccountable impression, my- 
self; that is why I so much wished you to see them 
together. What are your reasons ?" 

" Mr. Traffbrd's voice is very expressive," said 
Maggie, a Jittle reluctantly, " and when he says 
* Madame de Beaumanoir '. or 'the charming Mar- 
quise,' there is a little something of impatience or 
contempt — oh, I cannot describe what — in his 
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voice. And then, the other day, when you were* 
all going to ride somewhere — I forget the name — 
he was in the hall, and said, 'I must go to 
Southam,' as if it were such a punishment." • 

"Might that not have been put on?" asked 
Miss Grantham. 

" Oh, no, no !" cried Maggie ; " he spoke out 
from his heart." 

" You are a shrewd little thing," returned Miss 
Grantham. " But I too think that Madame de 
Beaumanoir has some hold upon him we cannot 
understand." She was silent for a minute, and 
then resumed: "After all, I sometimes think 
Geoffrey is not quite indifferent to me. You must 
tell me your opinion now that I have spoken so 
openly; but be sure you give me your real opinion." 

" On such a subject I would not for worlds dis- 
guise it," said Maggie earnestly. "To me it 
seems that he must love you — that he cannot help 
it ; but it is impossible to say. And oh, dear 
Miss Grantham, try not to think of him. If he 
loves any one else, you must put him out of 
your heart ; you must not submit yourself to the 
indignity of giving more than you receive. But 
as to me, say anything and everything ; I will never 
repeat a syllable again, even to my own thoughts, 
if you wish me not ; all shall be sacred to me." 

" You are a dear, tender, delicate thing !" cried 
Miss Grantham. " You have taken all this just 
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as I like ; you don t humiliate me, and it is a com- 
fort to be able to speak to you. I am in your debt 

for this." 

" Ah !" said Maggie, who had sat down on a 
low ottoman near her, drawing closer as she spoke, 
"if you would love me a little— j"st a little 
bit ! For I am very lonely." 

"I will," cried the generous, passionate, in- 
dulged heiress, laying her arm on her companion's 
shoulder. ^ You shall be my friend." 

Maggie looked up delighted. The firelight 
flashed and glowed over the fine form, the grand 
blue eyes, the rich, disordered golden hair. The 
protecting attitude of the one, the tender, quiet^ 
slender figure at her feet, with upturned, steadfast^ 
sad eyes — they made a pretty picture ; but a dis- 
cemer of character might, perhaps, have traced 
more of strength and endurance in the humbler 
face and form. 

" Now it is time to dress," said Miss Grantham, 
after a pause, " and you must come down to dinner 
to-day as my friend." 

" Oh, no, no ! I do not mean that sort of 
friendship,'* said Maggie, smiling brightly ; " no- 
thing can bridge over the space between us. But 
I mean, when we are alone, or that you have none 
of your own people with you, that you should 
consider me a true, faithfid friend, if not a very 
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useful one, and just let me do whatever I can for 
you." , 

" I should like you to come down to dinner, 
though. Why should I not have whom I 
like." 

" Certainly ; but I should prefer to keep in my 
place, and you would find it awkward to send me 
back to it, as you would be obliged some day. 
Be guided by me in this." 

" As you seem so earnest about it, I give in," 
said Miss Grantham ; " but I shall certainly expect 
you in the evening. You can wear a morning 
dress, if you fear to increase your cold. I really 
feel brighter and more hopeful since I had this talk 
with you." 

There was but a small party in the green draw- 
ing-room that evening. Traffbrd, however, had 
for once renounced the seductions of Southam, and 
bestowed his attention on Miss Grantham, who 
played piquet with Mr. Bolton. It was the first 
evening for more than a week that Bolton had 
joined the circle. 

" How are you. Miss Grey ?" asked Lord Tor- 
chester, ranging up alongside. " So you were on 
the sick list yesterday ? You would have met St. 
Lawrence if you had been able to come down. 
Don't you remember little Alf." 

" Scarcely," said Maggie, blushing and trembling 
at this sudden trenching on forbidden ground. 
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after all she had submitted to to avoid it. 

" A fair-haired bright little fellow — dined with 
us at Versailles. What a jolly day that was !" 
Lord Torchest^r began to forget he had absolutely 
proposed to this quiet little girl, and was only 
conscious in a kindly way that she was pleasantly 
unobtrusive, and had evidently kept faith loyally 
with him. 

" It was, indeed," replied Maggie, looking up, 
" a most charming day" — and to change the sub- 
ject before any one could overhear their conversa- 
tion, she began to speak of Mrs. Berry and her 
misfortunes. Lord Torchester was quite interested. 
He was by no means indifferent to gossip, and, 
like TrafFord, was highly amused at the idea of 
her establishing a boarding-house. While they 
conversed. Miss Grantham's game came to an end, 
and Mr. Bolton said good-night. 

"Prudence is the better part of valour, so I 
shall not trifle with the tyrant ; but do not fancy 
you are to be oflF" duty. Miss Grey. I shall expect 
a long lecture to-morrow if Miss Grantham can 
spare you." 

" I am quite at your service, Mr. Bolton." 

*' Let me help you upstairs," said TraflFord, 
good-naturedly. 

" Come, Messieurs ! Lady Dormer is waiting 
for her whist," said Miss Grantham, as they left 
the room. She spoke with authority, and her 
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listeners felt bound to obey. So all sat down, 
Maggie having Lord Torchester for a partner. 

TrafFord stopped to look at the game when he 
returned, and then joined his hostess, who was 
reading by the fireside at some distance from the 
whist table. After exchanging a few remarks 
they were silent, a feeling of restraint embarrassing 
both. At last Miss Grantham, whose eyes rested 
on the whist party, exclaimed warmly and ab- 
ruptly, " She is a sweet girl ; quite an uncommon 
character. She has won my heart." 

" Who is this fortunate individual ?" 

" Miss Grey. I had such a long talk with her 
to-day. I do not think she is very happy." 

Miss Grantham's words gave TrafFord sincere 
pleasure, though he had not a profound belief in 
the speaker's stability. He looked down at her 
with a kindly, almost tender expression. 

" She is indeed lucky to have gained a foothold 
in such a royal domain as I have always believed 
your heart to be," he said, in the softest tones of 
his pleasant voice ; and the heiress of Grantham 
felt suddenly how good a thing life was. 

" Yes, such as it is, she has a foothold in it," 
she went on. " And as to that appalling cousin 
of hers, she shall never marry him ; she is much 
too nice. I do not think she cares for him." 

"Did you ask her?" said TrafFord, smiling. 

" No. With all her gentleness I could not take 
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liberties with her. That is what I like so much. 
There is always something to be won." 

" My dear Margaret, I begin to expect wonders 
from the novel, and to tremble at the prospect of 
appearing in it. Your perceptions are growing 
painfully vivid. Our characters are at your 
mercy." 

'' Nonsense, Geoff! But I must say I am 
tempted to take your friend Madame de Beauma- 
noir, label her * Poison,' and give her a prominent 
place in my pages." 

^^ It is curious the sort of antipathy you seem to 
have felt to my charming friend from the first. 
Is there anything that can be termed reason at the 
bottom of it ? Or is it simply constitutional ?" 

" Constitutional, moral, mental, physical — any- 
thing you like. And I am quite sure she hates 



me." 



"On the contrary," said Trafford, amused at 
her earnestness, " she admires you immensely, and 
often talks of the grace and beauty of 'Made- 
moiselle de Grantam,' as she calls you. Nothing, 
I am sure, would give her greater pleasure than to 
dispose of you and your territories. She considers 
your relatives terribly negligent of their duties; 
and considers Torchester as the most proper and 
natural alliance for you." 

" Geoffrey !" cried Miss Grantham, her eyes 
sparkling. " How dare you discuss me with that 
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horrid woman ? I pannot bear to think of it !" — 
the indignant tears sprang to her eyes. 

" Margaret," replied TrafFord, more gravely, 
"do you not think you might trust your name 
with me ? Who would regard it more tenderly 
than I ? Come ! what have I done to vex you 
lately, eh, Margaret? — for I have not been in 
favour." 

" I do not admit that," said Miss Grantham, 
recovering herself. " You have done nothing to 
deserve my displeasure." 

Here the whist party showed a desire for 
change. Mr. Longmore thought that dangerous, 
careless fellow TrafFord had enjoyed a long enough 
tete-a-tete with the heiress; and Maggie, feeling 
unaccountably weary and dreadfully stupid, took 
advantage of her character as a semi-invalid to 
retire. 

" Take care of yourself," said Miss Grantham, 
kindly. " Be sure you send for nurse to give you 
one of her famous milk possets." 

Maggie tried in vain to sleep ; she had too 
much food for thought to be successful ; every 
day seemed to bring some subtle change in her 
inner history, the one which had just closed 
especially. Though always fighting stoutly against 
the ever-intrusive ideas of TraflFord's words and 
looks and pleasant voice, which sounded as if it 
never could adapt itself to anything silly, or coarse, 
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or false ; though she struggled against these recol- 
lections, and endeavoured, in thought, to keep 
herself separate from any association with so 
exalted a personage, she had never known how 
inextricably he was entwined with every fibre of 
her heart until that day, when Miss Grantham's 
confession imperatively demanded her utter re- 
nunciation of such sweet vague dreams ! He now 
belonged to her friend, and it was more than 
probable that the reason assigned by Miss Grant- 
ham (TrafFord's possible poverty), was the only 
one which held him back from being her avowed 
lover. Maggie had never imagined that any of 
the mighty TrafFords could be even comparatively 
poor; this partially accounted for his seeming 
indifference to his beautiful kinswoman ; and yet 
— yet, across all her reasoning and resolution came 
the strong instinctive conviction that he did not 
love the heiress of Grantham. "Thank God," 
she thought, " he is going away ; I shall be more 
at rest when he is not here to puzzle me. What 
could have been his object in wishing me to avoid 
that Lord Alfred.^ From the way Lord Tor- 
chester spoke, it could not have mattered much 
whether I met him or not. At all events, Mr. 
TrafFord must have meant well. If I doubted 
that, chaos indeed would be come again !" 

Sunday broke through a misty rain, and the 
three ladies drove solemnly to church, escorted by 
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the correct Grantham Longmore, whom Miss 
Grantham declared had been christened with a 
view to his inheriting, by hook or by crook, the 
family domains. 

Lord Torchester and TrafFord disappeared at 
church time, and Mr. Bolton had not made his 
descent. 

"What has become of Torchester?" asked Miss 
Grantham. 

" Oh ! he and TrafFord talked of riding over 
to Hillsborough, to see some colts that are for 
sale," replied Longmore. 

Lady Brockhurst and all her party, except 
Madame de Beaumanoir, were in the family pew, 
and Miss Grantham, noting the exception, glanced 
expressively at Maggie. 

" You should have brought Madame la Mar- 
quise to see an English country church," said Miss 
Grantham to the Viscountess, as the two parties 
joined issue in the porch. 

" She was to have come," said Lady Brock- 
hurst, "but had letters from Paris — I fancy from 
the directeur^ though she is rather un esprit fort — 
so she stayed at home to answer them. I imagine 
a Protestant temple was tabooed. I shall miss 
her terribly— she leaves on Tuesday — a most 
charming person." 

" Exceedingly," said Miss Grantham. " I don't 
believe a word about her being forbidden to enter 
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a Protestant church/' she continued, as soon as 
they were in the carriage. ^^She cares little for 
church or confession, I suspect." * 

" Still, it is possible," said Maggie. " Many 
Frenchwomen are devotes in an odd inconsistent 
way," 

TrafFord was rather late for luncheon, and Miss 
Grantham remarked, "I thought you and Tor 
went over to Hillsborough together ?" 

" I accompanied him part of the way, but I do 
not interest myself in colts, as I have no stud," 
replied TrafFord in a quiet voice, and Miss Grant- 
ham somehow did not like to question him 
further, so asked if any one had seen Mr. Bolton. 
Maggie had. He had had some severe twinges, 
but was rather amiable, and she was going to read 
to him after luncheon. 

A heavy cloud settled on Miss Grantham's 
brow, and she scarcely spoke again during the 
repast. Inmiediately it was over she rose and 
retired to her study, where Maggie followed her. 

" Don't stay with me," said the heiress abruptly. 
"I would not speak if you did. Go to Mr. 
Bolton ; I shall be in a better temper when you 
come back." 

Maggie obeyed; and as she went out met 
TrafFord at the door. 

" Is Miss Grantham visible ?" he asked. 

" I think so," replied Maggie, and passed on. 
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"It is quite fine now, Margaret. Tor and 
Longmore have gone to smoke; come out and 
have a walk with me." 

" I do not feel inclined to accommodate myself 
to your whims.^' 

" Do come. It is my last day here, so don't be 
unfriendly. Come, I want to talk to you." 

" If I take cold, on your head be it," said Miss 
Grantham, rising ; and a few minutes later, from 
the window of Mr. Bolton's sitting-room, Maggie 
saw the pair (and exceedingly well matched they 
looked) walk away down one of the carriage-drives 
that crossed the park. 

■ 

The evening passed as usual, but Maggie ob- 
served that Miss Grantham was peculiarly quiet 
and pensive ; and when they retired made no ad- 
vance to a private talk. TrafFord, in saying good 
night, looked into her eyes earnestly for an in- 
stant, adding, "And good-bye. I leave in the 
morning." 
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